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PETER PARET: 

The Berlin Secession 
Modernism and Its Enemies in Imper- 
ial Germany 

269pjE Harvard University Press. 
0*674 06773 8 

Ever since the appearance, in 1972, 
of Rudolf Pfefferkorn’s pioneering 
book Die Berliner Secession, people 
interested in modem art and its rela- 
tion to society have had cause to 
wish for a work that would utilize 
the private pRpers of the principal 
figures connected with that group, 
together with the official documents 
scattered in various archives, in 
order to tell its inner as well as its 
outer history. This task Peter Paret 
has now performed; and he has done 
it well enough to make every reader 
realize (hat the Vienna “Secession" is 
not the only group so named whose 
activities at the turn of the century 
deserve to be chronicled. 

One point, however, must be 
made straight away: the author's aes- 
thetic judgments on the artists joined 
together m the Berlin Secession - 
Liebermann, Corinth, Slevogt and 
the rest - are neither persuasively 
argued nor adequately illustrated. 
There is very little formal analysis of 
works and styles; paintings promin- 
ently mentioned in the text are not 
reproduced, while those works which 
are reproduced (frequently from the 
authors own collection of graphics) 
fall, as often as not, to receive suffi- 
cient discussion. Of only two colour 
plates, one is devoted to a pastel by 
Liebermann, who occupies a central 
place In the story Paret has to tell; it 
is pretty enough, but the uninitiated 
will need more help than they here 
receive if they are to see in il suffi- 
cient proof that Liebermann may still 
be regarded as an artist of more than 
historical and institutional import- 
ance. Nor does the one (rather 
muddify reproduced) etching by 
Walter Leistikow bear out the large 
claims Paret makes for that unjustly 
rorgotten figure; and I am sure I am 
not the only one who would want 
more persuasion than the description 
magnificent variation on an ancient 
Assyrian frieze" if I am to admire 
the dull lithograph of an inoffensive- 
inoking animal stuck full of arrows 
.with which August Gaul sought to 


celebrate the British surrender at 
Kut in 1916. We are, it is true, given 
some fine drawings by Slevogt, Th. 
Th. Heine, Corinth and — especially 
- Barlach; but an adequate visual 
accompaniment of Parers argument 
will have to be sought in another 
book: Werner Doede s Die Berliner 
Secession (1977), whose more than 
300 plates and art-historical introduc- 
tion remain indispensable. It should 
also be said that it is not part of the 
author’s intention to link artistic and 
literary movements, in the manner 
of, say, Stilkunst um 1900 by Richard 
Hamann and Jost Hermand. English 
readers will find Roy Pascal’s book 
on literature and socieiy under the 
Emperor William II, From Naturalism 
to Expressionism, an admirable and 
necessary supplement. 

Secessions, as Paret defines them, 
are social and institutional processes, 
sometimes caused by aesthetic con- 
siderations and always accompanied 
and affected by such considerations. 
In the nineteenth century they can 
be seen as incidents in the struggle 


What Paret's book gives us. there- 
fore, is a closely documented and 
Fascinating case-study of power-strug- 
gles in the artistic and bureaucratic 
world at the turn of the century: 
struggles between William II 
and his more enlightened cultural 
administrators; between the Prus- 
sian Academy and various seceding 
or competing bodies (often aided 
by official policies in German states 
and cities outside Prussia); between 
the leaders of the Secession and 
those whose work they exhibited or 
refused- to exhibit; and also, of 
course, between the various artistic 
movements, in Germany and abroad, 
which the Secession furthered or 
sought to. inhibit in ■ the fourteen 
vears of its official existence. We 
learn to know such representative 
personalities as Anton von Werner, 
the Prussian establishment’s favourite 

R ainier and administrator; the artist 
lax Liebermann and the art-dealer 
and publisher Paul Cassirer, who 
were the guiding spirits of the Berlin 
Secession throughout most of its his- 


lonism, was less important to the 
Germans; it is almost absent from 
Liebermann’s work. 

But "impressionist", even so de- 
fined, will not do as a description of 
many of the artists who exhibited 
their work under .the auspices of the 
Berlin Secession. .These range, as 
Paret shows, from Corinth to Bar- 
lach, from Liebermann to the elegant 
cartoonists of Sitnpliclssimus , worn 
Kollwitz to Feininger, Kandinsky and 
Lenmbruck. In tne early days the 
Secession's enemies had fastened on 


directed. One of those signatories 
was Kftthe Kollwitz - but sne soon 
came to regret her support of Vinnen 
against Cassirer. After visiting a 
mediocre exhibition of German art 
$«» writes to her son Hans on May 
20, 1911), she sought to cure her 


its supposed connection with Natur- 
alisni' - a politically, socially and 
artistically highly suspect movement 
m the eyes ol the Prussian establish- 
ment - to deny official honours to 
its artists; in Inter years they saw in 
its championship of the French Im- 
pressionists a sinister Jewish plot to 
subvert true German art. The mas- 
ter-mind of this plot, it seemed to 
such paranoiacs, wns the “profit-hun- 
gry" Cassirer, whose name lent itself 
to witless puns; he was thought to 

hatia fnrmarl an alllnnrwi itaffli H|.j n 2 e 


over the control of major exhibi- 
tions, which had come to play a 
crucial role in the life of European 
artists. Even when the salons 
accepted innovative works, abler 
artists, whether avant-garde or tradi- 
tional in outlook, preferred to put 
some distance between themselves 
and (he mass of their colleagues. 
Splinter groups, called SociEti anonv- 
me cooperative des artistes. Salon du 
Champ de Mars, or Miinchner, Wien- 
er, or Berliner Secession, were 
formed to create their own forums 
and launch their own publications; in 
these ways they educated the public, 
stimulated demand for their works 
and changed the attitudes and poli- 
cies of the art establishment, which 
throughout the Continent was either 
an arm of the state bureaucracy or 
closely associated with it. Often 
secession members not only exhi- 
bited as a group, but also worked 
together ana shared specific aesthetic 
sympathies. As the Berlin Secession 
clearly shows, however, a common 
programme and close artistic col- 
laboration were not universal phe- 
nomena - what mattered was the 
conflict betweeti secession and salon 
or academy, between creative talent 
and the constraints of state patron- 
age, between a taste for the new and 
a determination to stick to’ what was 
old, tried and conventional. 


many enemies; along with a host of 
others, ranging from the courageous 
and enlightened Harry Graf Kessler 
to such proto-Nazis as Henry Thode, 
Arthur Kampf and Pauyl Schultze- 
Naumburg. 

Liebermann, Slevogt and Corinth 
were known, to their friends and 
enemies, as “das Dreigestirn des 
deutschen Impressionlsraus", the 
“constellation" of German Impress- 
ionism - and Paret usefully defines 
for us what that phrase meant to 
men like Cassirer: 

It tried to give a concise name to 
the manner they [the artists of the 
Berlin Secession] had achieved 
after shedding much of the realism 
and naturalism of theft early years 
- a process that paralleled the de- 
velopment of the French impress- 
ionists but led to different results. 
Plein-air painting was nearly as im- 
portant to the modern Germans as 
it had been to the French. Their 
colours were less atmospheric, 
however; they placed greater 
emphasis on line and movement; 
and their treatment of human 
beings reveals a fascination with 
the particularities of the individual 
that is not ecfually evident in 
French impressionism. Still life, a 
major genre for French impress- 


-0, 1911). she sought to cure her 
depression by going to the National 
Gallery. "I walked upstairs to the 
French collection, ana as soon as I 
entered the first room - the one with 
the marvellous bust by Rodin - my 
heart sank at the thought that I had 
signed Vinnen’s protest. For here. I- 
saw once again French artists repre- 
sented by good examples of tneir 
work, and I said lo myself that Ger- 
man art simply needs the Latin infu- 
sion." Paret makes dear, however, 
that Vinnen’s misdirected protest was 
not simply the result of traditional 

xenophobia and antisemitism; he 
perceptively analyses the unenviable 
financial position of the majority of 
German artists under William II, and 
their sense of bitterness at being re- 
legated to the ranks of the un- 
fashionable. Vinnen, Ostinf and Ihe 
rest attacked the wrong targets and 
offered the wrong solutions: but their 
protest did arise from genuine prob- 
lems and grievances. 

The Berlin Secession: Modernism 
and Its Enetnies in Imperial Germany 
places the Berlin Secession into the 
context of other artists’ associations, 
ranging from the Royal Academy of 
Arts and its associated Verein Berlin- 
er KUnstler to the Werdandlbund, 
the Dtisseldorf Sonderbund , the 
Worpswede assodation, and - at the 
very end of the period - Die Brilcke ; 
and a valuable chapter headed “To- 
wards Expressionism" shows in per- 
suasive detail how the rise of Ex- 
pressionism necessarily spelt the de- 
mise of the Secession, despite the 
fact that many of the early masters 
of that movement exhibited their 
work under its auspices. Among the 
Expressionists whom the book dis- 
cusses, Emil Nolde figures prominent- 
ly; he does so in a thumb-nail sketch 
that demonstrates beyond doubt the 
pathological racism his hagiographers 
, nave attempted to gloss over. This 
nccount of Noldc’s views not only 
’•corrects that given by the artist him- . 


lory and whose Jewish origins' pro- al,talH 5 wi,h , sinls : 

vided constant ammunition for their ra P y , ex P? n uu ng ® rc M P 
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of this alliance of Germany's tradi- 
tional enemies, Frenchmen arid Jews, 
could be seen on the walls of Ger- 
man art galleries - Fritz von Ostini 
described them, In 1911, in charac- 
teristic terms: 

The French despise us to such an 
extent that their arrogance is turn- 
ing into insolence. The most 
pathological paintings of van 
Gogh’s insane period, the rejected 
experiments and barely prepared 
canvases from Cezanne’s estate, 
have been acquired with pleasure 
by the good German simpleton. 
Today he is being told that the 
jokes of the publicity-mad Henri 
Matisse, whom the French them- 
selves have long ago ceased to 
take seriously, are the greatest 
works of art; and tomorrow - 
tomorrow it will be the work of 
Picasso, the cubist! 

History, fortunately, has its own way 
of transforming such diatribes into 
ironic commentaries on themselves. 

The protests of OrsJrii and other 
signatories of Carl Vinnen 's Ein Pro- 
test deutscher KUnstler have become 
vivid Involuntary testimony to the 
taste and foresight of the artists and 
art-dealers against whom . they were 


' self in his autobiography; it also, per- 
forms the necessary task of showing 
pome of the reality beneath the 
cosmetic fiction of Siegfried Lenz's 
overrated novel Deu^chstunde, 
Characteristically, however, the author. 
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does not allow lack of sympathy with 
Nolde's views and personality to ob- 
struct a just appreciation of his artistic 
achievement. 

Our image of Nolde is not the 
only one corrected by Paret's docu- 
mentation and commentary; indeed, 
the air around this soberly written 
book soon comes alive with the 
sound of exploding myths. The book 
refutes the belief that Kit he Kollwitz 
was passed over for official awards 
because she was a woman rather 
than because she was suspected of 
complicity with the sort of naturalism 
which Inc Wilhelminian establish- 
ment detested and feared in the early 
work of Gerhart Hauptmann ana 
Arno Holz. It proves baseless the 
charge that the Secession was hostile 
to tne work of Edvard Munch and 
that the influential Kimsmvri was 
monolilhlcallv, unrelievedly antisera i- 
lic. The belief, held by many who 
should have known better, that at 
the beginning of our century avant- 
garde painting in Germany went with 
social -democratic tendencies and 
democratic attitudes Is shown to be 
as ill-founded as the converse sup- 
positions that the Socialists were the 
only party ready to support modern 
art in Wilhelminian Germany or that 
a conservative Prussian traditionalist 
like Moeller van den Brack was 
bound to oppose such art. Paret's 
careful case-studies show beyond 
doubt how much opposition built up, 
even in conservative circles, to Wil- 
liam IPs artistic tastes and policies - 
and how fully the Emperor's egreg- 
ious views on the function of Ger- 
man art and on (he corrupting influ- 
ence of “Secessionism" in fact re- 
flected (he views of the silent major- 
ity of his subjects. The old German 
fantasy of the ‘'apolitical" thinker 
and artist was pushed more and 
more to the opposite extreme: the 
assertion that all art, whatever its 
subject and style, was ideological and 
demanded a' political response. Paret 
shows most instructively that the 
founding of the Secession was, in the 
context of its time, a political act, 
and that it was immediately felt to be 
so by all those who dispensed state- 
patronage and controlled important 
exhibitions. 

, ^Unlike the better known Secession 
of; Vienna* ' therefore, that of, Berlin, 
never enjoyed official patronage*, nor 
did it ever evolve a unified and im- 
mediately recognizable style like the 
Art Nouveau or JugendstU that 


flourished in Munich as well us in 
Vienna. It has therefore become 
overshadowed by the much more 
assertive, dramatic, outward-looking 
art of the Expressionists. Its most 
lasting achievement may well turn 
out to be that it made Germans 
receptive to the best in modern 
French art; but Paret's book should 
serve to encourage art historians and 
lovers of painting to attempt their 
own revaluation of the work of 
Liebermann, Corinth, Slevogt and 
others. My own respect for Max Sle- 
vogl’s elegant and witty drawings has 
certainly increased by leaps and 
bounds. Tt should also Be impossible, 
from now on, ever again to mount 
an exhibition devoted to the cultural 
exchange-traffic linking Paris and 
Berlin Between 1900 and 1933 - as 
the Pompidou Centre did in 1978 - 
in which (he Berlin Secession was 
almost entirely ignored. The organiz- 
ers of that exhibition seem to have 
had no inkling that, in Paret's words, 
“the secession wus the most impor- 
tant institutional link between the 
fine arts in Germany and France 
during the first decade of the cen- 
tury" and that its leaders were con- 
stantly praised or attacked in Ger- 
many for their sustained effort to 
introduce French art, and French 
ideas on art, to the German people. 

The Berlin Secession lasted just 
fourteen years (its first exhibition 
was held m 1899, its lost in 1913) - 
the same span of lime, that is. as the 
Weimar Republic which succeeded 
the Wilhelminian Empire. Many of 
those who heard Hitler's ranting, in 
1933, about "vlerzehn Jahre" of un- 
German, lew-controllcd mismanage- 
ment and depravation could not but 
recall similar attacks on the Berlin 
Secession. Indeed, one of the most 
sustained and vociferous of these 
attacks, Henry Thode’s BOcktin and 
Thoma of L90S, speaks of entartende 
Kunst, art that furthers degeneration, 
in the populist and antisemitic spirit 
of those, who converted the phrase 
entartele Kunst into a lethal weapon 
some twenty-eight years later. Paret 
sums up the argument that makes us 
see suen connections: 

The conflict between the secession 
and the forces of tradition in Ber- 
- Un was. not over the development 
• of a new style; which Is a matter 
for the individual alone,* but over 
its acceptance. For that reason the 
fight lor modern art and the forms 
that resistance to it took belong as 


much to the soda! and political 
history of Wilhdmine Germany as 
to the history of German art. De- 
spite the arguments of its oppo- 
nents, the values that the Berlin 
Secession represented were Ger- 
man. but they pertained to a Ger- 
many that did not close itself off 
but sought its ideals in alien as 
well as in native soil. That for 
nearly fifteen years the secession 
maintained a forum for the Ger- 
man and foreign avant-garde, and 
won a small public for its works, 
constituted a victory in (he war 
over modernism in Germany. At 
the time, both the supporters of 
the secession and its enemies re- 
garded the victory as significant. 
They were right to do so, even if 
in the end, after the decline and 
collapse of (he empire and the 
destruction of the Weimar Repub- 
lic, the war itself was lost. 

This is, on the whole, well and justly 
said. Some of us, however, might not 
agree that the development of a new 
style is altogether “a matter for the 
individual alone"; and many, I am 
sure, who have had cause to admire 
the openness of influential circles in 
the German Federal Republic to 
modern art of all kinds and all 
nations will feel, as I do, that in the 
long run the battle so valiantly 
fought by (he Secessionists has been 
won after all. 

Peter Paret’s enlightened and en- 
lightening study contains many 
quotations from sources inaccessible 
to most readers. He has translated 
these into English without reprinting 
the originals; and one can only hope 
that such translations do not misrep- 
resent the tone and import of tne 
original text as seriously as the 
rendering of some characteristic 
verses from Lhe humorous journal 
Simplicissimus which appears on 

a e 148. Hie English version not 
J makes these verses sound much 
more anodyne and genteel by 
rendering “Jeden, der vor dir nicht 
speit" as “All whose stomachs are 
not queasy", but also distorts or dis- 
guises two of the key notions that 
return again and again in contempor- 
ary criticisms of the Wilhelminian 
era. One of these is the notion of 
Herrlichkeli, announced in William 
1T« frequently - remembered promise 
to lead his people towards “hen-liche 
Zeiten", times- of glory, of magnifi- 
cence, of splendour. To translate 
that word as “beauty", as Paret does, 
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“From a Modern Dance of Death'', a lithograph by Ernst Barlach (1876-19111] 
that first appeared on September 5, 1916, in Dcr Bildenuann. Paul Cmirtn 
influential magazine. A native of Holstein, Barlach is best known as an 
expressionist sculptor, but he also published prints and plays under Ctadm'i 
imprint - the latter had offered the artist a contract and an annual stipend in 1907. 
Reproduced from the book reviewed here. 


Reproduced from the book reviewed here. 

is to miss its force entirely. The reinforces his own argument: for if 
Simplicissimus piece which begins there is one thing the often so 4- 
with this key notion of Herrliclikeit verse members of the Berlin Scat- 


ends with the complementary, deflat- 
ing notion enshrined in the word 
Theaterschiind. Official life and offi- 
cial art, it was felt, were not just 
trashy, but showy in a particularly 
theatrical way, from the uniforms 
worn by the Emperor and his entour- 


trashy, but showy in a particularly 
theatrical way, from the uniforms 
worn by the Emperor and his entour- 
age to the carefully staged historical 
paintings of Anton von Werner. To 
offer, as Paret does, “preposterous 
phony" as a translation of Theater- 


there is one thing the often so di- 
verse members of the Berlin Scot- 
sion had in common, before the advent 
of the early Expressionists, it i> 
precisely their distrust of the theat- 
rical element in the paintings of Wer- 
ner, Piloty and a host of other artists 
whose works now moulder in forgot- 
ten cellars and in the unvisited side- 
galleries of provincial museums. That 
Liebermann, Corinth. Slevogt and 
their associates are not similarly to- 


phony” as a translation ot Theater- gotten and neglected, Paret's intdll- 
sc/tund, rs to miss an essential ele- gent book win happily help to la- 
ment, an element, moreover, which sure. 


Turning to the East 


By Hugh Honour 

SIEGFRIED WICHMANNi 
Japan lame 


pean Artists turned lor inspiration to Leiden from 1837 onwards. But 
the art of a wholly alien and unindus- although there had been opportuni- 
trialized people. ties from European artists to. see 

Japonlsme, as. it came to be called ..^P® 11 ® 86 af t, Japo/itsmc W»s not felt 
in Sauce in the 1970s. is of greater K 

interest than might be suggested by “ ■ . 
the majority of its direct manifests- d i 0r i/ 

tiara in the decorative arts.- In fact It hr^* f^ 16 Dutch only had been 


jMMtame ^ the majority ofits direct man|festa- 

Hie Japanese Influence on Western tions in J lh e decorative arts.- In fact It 1854 


. . ■ " 1 1 nzo I1UH9 ill MIV uvwiaiirv m u , ... J . I, %.T ^ III 

AJt since 185B . . would be helpful to restrict the term allowed a trading station at | Nagasakl 

432pp with H 05 illustrations,, 243 in ■ Japonlsme • to Japanese influence on since the closure of Japan in 1638.) The. 
colour,- Thames ahd Hudson. £30.- Wtestemart ana adopt Japonalserie first large exhibition of Japanese art 
0 500 23341 1 . or some other suitable word for its held in London in 1862, after 


colour.- Thames ahd - Hudson. £30. 
0 500 23341 1 


, a a ■ ==== =ssa' myriad expressions In the minor arts which its influence is increasingly evl- 

- the spindly what-nots, the imita- dept - first Jn work, by FCitx^ Bra- 
The cult- of Japan which swept lhe tions oF Satsuma porcelain, and the and thQ R a ! nte . rs 

West in the last four decades of the screens painted with billowy geishas u Farw and Whistler, later in 
nineteenth century was an unpre- and wilting flowers, which clattered that of many French painters, notably 


nineteenth century was an unpre- and wilting flowers, Which cluttered 
.cedertted phenomenon. Never before many a late Victorian drawing-room, 
had European artists responded with. Even In this more restricted sense, 
such open-minded enthusiasm to an however, the cult of Japan Is not 
alien art. It was quite different from altogether comparable to the Chi- 
eariler exoricisms. And in retrospect noiserie of the eighteenth century 
cah be - $een to have marked the which had been an exclusively upper- 


the Impressionists. 

Japonlsme has. been investigated 
by numerous writers, bpth in histor- 
ies of Impressionism and in mono- 

S hs on individual artists; several 
bltions have been devoted to it, 


recognized 


serious disciJSSlbn .of Impfesslohlsm. hold essential". There was a mtisi 
( 1878), “but It is pone the less true that.,- hpll song of. the. time: 

' before the 'arrival among u$ of Japan- Twopence 1 gave for ply sunshade . 
ese books, there was no one in France, A penny l save for my. fan, , 

hnnk-' Threepence 1 gave for my straw - Ton 


who dared to seat himself on the banks' Threepence! gave for my straw - rorrin art" up to.1970. There are more than.' 
of a river and. put side by side .op his* ; vouns man ~ T 00 illustrations, many in colour* • ' 

canvas a rOof-Wly red, a White; i« **» on ty d «pl?re tbe deSign^ 

washed wall , a green poplar, ? yellow -u Qts practice of cutting out single, 

rpad, and .blue yvaterr** ,■ . dj«* - West long ■ before the mid- figures ;; f ram triple and 'reproducing. 1 

■\ V , nineteenth centurV, of course ^ Jao: . tKetq^p & white gttmnd. Wlchmann - 

Perhaps significantly, Japonlsme quer and portelaln from at least as discusses a 1 very large number of 

- ‘ • avnonelnti Af- onrlti . or - fhp PPhrilrt/' \ ... D i,,V. .. ■ T 


book published in English .to be d&- ; 
voted ,to ' the whole subject, He, 
covers not only painting bat; gbo the': 
decbrhtive arts, architecture, and gar- 
den design, pursuing -the history of ' 
“the Japanese. influence, on Western 
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prints, rertalng by lMI^ when, technique Hod .:;also ; •ftTll'&WS'. 
P Frart^ von Siebold JlhKirated : Lautrtc. Mudirflili .-text it take* u p . 
boak ^n Japatr vrith engraWngS , with rpraatjes' dn ,.the Symbblikcn o?;: 

7 fiPri! Hokusai s fAanga^ Japanese ;^rt, jieaH'y' all 'm- whicit ! 
f 8 ) ' wlufnes of which wefe on appears to '/have ' 1 passied . oVer tho r . 


quotes extensively from the seven- 
teenth-century Chinese Painting 
Manual of the Mustard Seed Garden 
which was not available in any Euro- 
pean language until 1956 - and in 
any case influenced only those 
Japanese artists working in the 
Chinese style, who were very little 
known in Europe. Such excursions, 
•though interesting in themselves, 
blur the focus of the book. The 
greater part of it is, however, given 
up to p thematic comparison of 
Japanese and Japonlste art. Here 
Wlchmann sometimes spoils a. valid 
argument by over-insistence. A Van 
Qogh self-portrait, for example, is 
compared with a fourteenth-century 
Japanese painting, unfortunately of a 
type Van Gpgh is unlikely to have 
seen. Similarly, In his comparison of 
rises in Japanese and in late 
nineteenth -century Western art, he 
illustrates among the latter not the 
Japanese Iris kaempferi or teetotum 
but those 1 which had; blossomed in 
paintings ever since the 
MidjJe Ages. Cafe provide another 
motir and Wlchmann illustrates not 
only Manet's famous print, which" 
does show Japanese’ influence, but 
also a Danish porcelain figure which' 
looks to me more like "the cat next 
dodr whom I have often met before” 
than any that prowled in thei art. of 
JapaQ. In another section, on the 
wticai format,, he discusses the inf)u- 
ence of the long ijarrpw kakemono 
on European artists but undermines 
jrgood argument ; by illustrating a 
fragment of Mohet r s huge horizontal : 
Dejepper sur rherbe’’ , apparently 

nfiflwntt- that tLi. iZj _ 1 . 


of photographs - cheating now and 
thenl ' . 

It was unfortunate for-Wicnnunj 
that his book should have come out 
in Germany in the same yw J 
Klaus Berger’s rather more dswafr 
uished Japonismus (Prcsri V0 ]S 
Munich), and untortunate for w 
English reading public iha 
mann's should have been 
chosen for translation. For 
hook very clearly shows up w 
mann's weaknesses. It is mug 
lavishly produced but each iwj* 
tion counts. Berger has lew 
about the decorative arts, 
he does say is to the point- 
assembles the essential J 

telling us which examples 

Japanese art were about 

Europe, what was written ^ 

them, who their collector we • 
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Careful analysis 
works, enables Berger tojJBjy"}- 
sharply between the atUw^j, 
different artists, to show Bow ^ 
they Owed to the European pa* , 
which Wichmgnn says verywajl ¥ ■ 
how much to Japan, and how . 
first generation of /qporijj* ^ 
once$T the second. But 
important is ■ Berger s feenng.^ 
artistic quality, his 
that it is more worth while to 
the Japanese influence 9b mo 
S eUrat or Gauguin tjian ® 
the stamp cjf Cari 0lto 7 5 0# , Tte 
Emil Orlfic or Franz yon ; 
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A nation and its neighbours 

By Hugh Seton- Watson 


NORMAN DAVIES! 
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A History of Poland 
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Volume 2 - 1795 to the Present 

726pp. 0 19 822592 X 

Garendon Press: Oxford University 

Press. 

£27.50 eac h volume 

Poland’s history stretches over 1,000 
years, and for at least 600 has formed 
an important part of the history of 
European civilization. The record con- 
tains greater fluctuations of fortune 
and greater political and cultural com- 
plexities than that of most nations. 
Polish states have risen and fallen, 
disappeared and been restored, and- 
linve been territorially mutilated and 
politically emasculated; but through all 
these changes a Polish nation has 
triumphantly survived, though its na- 
ture has not been immune to change. 
All nations' history is linked with that 
of neighbours and rivals, but the 
history of the Poles is interwoven to a 
quite exceptional degree with the his- 
tory of the empires which have at times 
conquered Poland, and of the peoples 
which inhabited the border areas of 
those empires. 

All this makes a survey of the whole 
history of Poland a daunting task. It 
has not been attempted by a single 
historian writing in English since W. F. 
Morfill in 189 j. Several composite 
works in English have appeared in 
recent years, but all have suffered from 
the lack of coherence that is hardly 
ever overcome in histbricai symposia. 
The best recent single-author work in 
English. Piotr Wanaycz’s The Lands of 
Partitioned Poland 1795-1815 (Seattle, 
1975), is confined to a limited though 
important period. 

Norman Davies undertook with this 
iwo-volyme work a tremendous bur- 
den which none but he would accept. A 
yawning gap in Anglophone historical 
literature has now been filled, at a 
moment when there is unusually keen 
interest in Poland in Europe and North 
America, The break chosen between 
the two volumes - the completion of 
the Partitions in 1795 - is undoubtedly 
the best; and the second volume thus 
chronologically coincides with lhe 
volumes of tne Oxford History of 
. Modern Europe, though the book 
cannot be formally included in that 
series. f 

Each volume contains sections of 
consecutive narrative and sections on’ 
themes. In the first volume the 
Middle Ages (to 1572) and the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth (1572 to 
1795) each get about 150 pages, while 
some 250 are devoted to five main 
jnemes; church and state, social struc- 
. ' i 1 r . c ‘ commerce, urban life ahd politic- 
al, institutions,. In the second volume 
uie mam themes are the concept and 
rea Jiv of the Nation, industrialization, 
sod a (classes, cultural life and the Vole 
°,„. cws .‘ There is a narrative chapter on 
each of the three partition territories, 
08 . briefer sections: on . six 
selected periods of crisis, and the last 
pages are an uninterrupted narra- 
Hve of the years since 1918. . ... : 

The book is excellently supplied with 
I?™* j* nd there are useful Hlustra- : 

' d ' 5 *8 r ® ms and lists of principal 

■ nf u a U d ,^ f abbreviations. The only 
.IS r ' de f ect ' « the 'lack of a full 

oliography. or even alphabetical in- 
'“Vthofa and works quoted; 

. w nly J n Polish, In, the reference 
S.lu ThB . sh6rtreadin 8 listo* titlesin 
O 0 8 rS‘ no substitute. . The 

BfiS a e y ear earlier. [ t is. B sa d 
; necUon. of academic standards that 
shnSw 01 *! , a 9^ent university presses 
uupejled to petty econo- : 
. DlShS^ dama S e the valpe of their 


includes quotations from memoirs and 
poetry, German and Russian as well as 
Polish. Excerpts from pre-1914 
Baedeker at times greatly enliven his 
subject. Very few works in German 
appear to have been used, but taking 
tne work as a whole he shows fairness 
and understanding in his treatment of 
the Polish-Prussian relationship which, 
as he knows but legend denies, was not 
all hatred and oppression. On Austria 
he is less percipient, but arguably 
Austria was of major importance to 
Poles for only fifty years out of a 
thousand. In my view his best thematic 
sections are (hose on the nobility, the 
institutions, the cities and the Jews, 
while peasant Poland and the rela- 
tionship between religion and culture, 
though by no means ignored, are not 
treated in sufficient depth. What is 
certain is that this book is a very 
substantial achievement. 

An important point, made with 
some emphasis by. Davies, is that the 
meaning not only of “Poland" but of 
“Pole" has differed during history. 
Today a Pole is almost always a Roman 
Catholic whose native tongue is Polish. 
Between the fourteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries one could have Be- 
lorussian or Ukrainian as one’s mother 
tongue and yet belong to the Polish 
nation (genie Rutenus, natione Polo- 
nus). Membership of the nation, in the 
Polish-Lilhuanian Commonwealth, 
was a matter of social-legal status. The 
nation was confined to the nobility, or 
gentry (szlachta), but this class was 
very numerous and included very rich 
and very poor persons. In the sixteenth 
century a large part of the Polish 
nobility (though not of their peasants) 
became Protestants, but by The mid- 
seventeenth their descendants had 
almost all reverted to Catholicism, not 
through persecution but through the 
persuasion of the Jesuit Intellectual 
vanguard of the Counter- Reforma- 
tion. 

"Lithuanian" too has more than one 
meaning. It could denote persons who 
spoke Lithuanian - the language of the 
original founders of the Lithuanian 
state, o language neither Germanic nor 
Slav but one of a distinct group of 
Indo-European languages. It could 
also apply to all inhabitants of the 
historical Lithuanian state, a huge 
territory extending from Baltic to 
Black Sea, in which the language of. 
government for two iiundred years was 
a distinct Slav language, the ancestor of 
the Belorussian language of today. 
This stale was linked with Poland 
through a single monarch in 1386, And 
united in a Pollsh-Lithuanian Com- 
monwealth in 1569. A member of the 
nobility of that country could be simul- 
taneously a Belorussian-speaker, ' a 
Lithuanian and a Pole. The Lithuanian , 
nobility in time became culturally 
polonized, but still thought of. them- 
selves as both Lithuanians and Poles. 
One such was- the poet Mickibwicz, 
another was Jozef PHsucjski. ' 

Poland until the Partitions was a 
multi-lingual ifiulti-religlous state with 
a single Polish nation limited to a social 
class. After the Partitions this changed.. 
The! non-Catholic, non-Poionophone 
populations gradually fell away. Ger- 
mans. Belorussians . and Ukrainians 
were Increasingly drawn towards their 
kinsmen living in more distant parts of 
tlte empires between which Poland was 
divided, while Llthuanian-speakers 
(largely on the initiative of compatriots 
who. had emigrated to the United 
States) began to think of their lan- 
guage-group as a distinct nation. Even 
so r the process: of failing away, was 
complex, and there were exceptions: . 
the continued if slowly declining loyal- 
ty of GerraanrSpeakfriglDanzigcra to. 
Poland, cited by pr Davies, : is an 
Sample. Gradually the polish' nation ' 
was ' reduced cole of Polish- • 
speaking Catholics. At the sartifc time . 
this core expanded as, with the spread, 
of!, nipeteenth-century democratic 
ideas,, the class! distinctions on mem- 
bership of the najion.' melted, and 

Catholic 3 - wor^ra Vnd pedants .Were 
drawn; info' ; the li atlon,]' : taking , their 
place beside, mefobersl i of the: old 
szlachta, nawlflrgfiiy.en tfenchetj in the 


the call to insurrection, but was basical- 
ly completed by the end of the century. 

Nevertheless, though the composi- 
tion of the Polish nation had been 
transformed between 1772 and 1918, 
the leaders of the restored Polish 
Republic still conceived Poland as the 
territory of the old Commonwealth, 
and did their best to re-create it. The 
frontiers of 1921, though less extended 
than those of 1772, still incorporated 
millions- amounting to about a third of 
the population of tne restored state - 
who did not feel themselves to be 
Poles, but whom Polish governments, 
for all their nominal acceptance of the 
National Minorities treaties of the 
Versailles peace settlement, persisted 
in regarding as Poles. This was one of 
the fatal weaknesses of the republic 
between the wars. 

The neighbours of the Poles in 
history have been Czechs and Hunga- 
rians (and the lauor's Slovak subjects) 
in the south, Swedes in the north, 
Germans in (he west and Ukrainians, 
Belorussians and Lithuanians in the 
cast. With the Czechs there has been a 
long, melancholy succession of dynas- 
tic, ideological, territorial and econo- 
mic quarrels, interrupted by brief 
periods of peaceful mutual indiffer- 
ence. With tne Hungarians there were 
two hundred years of quite close 
cooperation, with common monarchs, 
common crusades and rather similar 
social structures and political institu- 
tions; and after each state was in turn 
partitioned the mutual sympathies of 
the two nobilities remained a minor 
factor in the life of both nations. The 
Swedish involvement resulted from the 
dynastic connections between the 
Houses of Jagiello and Vasa. It 
brought Poland little except devasta- 
tion, but it lasted less than a century. 

Polish-German relations have 
varied. The medieval Teutonic Knights 


were an uncomfortable neighbour, but 
from Casimir IV to Augustus II rela- 
tions with German principalities were 


as often good as bad, while economic , 
and intellectual influences from Gcr- 1 
many contributed to Polish welfare and 
culture. Prussian oppression of Poles 
only became serious under Bismarck, 
but with Hitler (himself no Prussian) if 
reached a scale unknown in Polish, and 
seldom if ever equalled in the whole of 
human history. ■■ 

It is arguable -that of ail Poland's 
neighbours It was the Ukrainians who 
had the greatest and most disastrous 
impact. The disaster was due at least as 
much to Polish as to Ukrainian faults, 
and it turned out a disaster for both 
alike. Whether in the mid-seventeenth 
century there was already an emerging 
Ukrainian national consciousness, it is 
impossible to establish; but religious 
ana social discontents in the Polish^ 
ruled Ukraine were deep and bitter. 
Whatever explanations be accepted of 
the revolt of 1647-4$, of which Bohdan 
Khmelnitsky became the ladder; it is 
certain that it set off the process which 
replaced the predominance In eastern 
Europe of the Commonwealth by the 
predominance of Muscovy. Dr Davies 
treats the date 1686, by which the loss 
to Muscovy of lands east of the Dniep- 
er had become established, as pipre 
decisive than T648j when the -revolt; 
reached its full. fury; , and in- {general 


general 


1596 was not so much a true reconcilia- 
tion between two churches as the 
imposition of the Vatican's terms : the 
fault for this arguably lay as much in 
Rome as in Warsaw. On the Muscovite 
side implacable hostility had been 
unchanged since the repudiation of the 
Councilor Florence in 1439. If Rome 
regarded the eastern church as a 
schismatic organization, which had 
sinfully seceded from the true church 
ce'n tunes earlier, Moscow had essen- 
tially the same view of Rome. To the 
Orthodox, Poland was the spearhead 
of schismatic Europe directed againsl 
Holy Russia. This attitude continued 
long after Russian Emperors had made 
the Orthodox Church a topi of secular 
autocracy, and after Poland had been 
destroyed. A hundred thousand Polish 
soldiers in the invading army of the 
Anti-Christ Napoleon in 1812 rein- 
forced the traditional Russian outlook. 
As Polish thinking became influenced 
by the increasingly secular thinking of 
Europe, Polish natred and contempt 
for Russia took new forms: Russians 
were denounced less often as schisma- 
tics and more often as barbarians ruling 
a conquered cultured nation. The 
widespread ninteenth-century Euro- 
pean view, that Russia did not belong 
to Europe, nor the Russians to Euro- 
pean Slav culture, was possibly first 
formulated, and was certainly much 
promoted, by the Polish emigration. 

A century later a transformed Mus- 
covy became the infallible spokesman 
for a new form of orthodoxy. The 
Central Committee of the CPSu, com- 
posed of persons initiated, over sixty 
years, into the only true wisdom by a 
form of apostolic succession going back 
to the exclusive and infallible possessor 
of Marxist scientific knowledge, the 
great Lenin, remained the exclusive 
and infallible authority on the meaning 
and the true interests of "socialism" . In 
the age of the Brezhnev Doctrine any 
Soviet action could be justified by the 
interests of “socialism . This magic 
word denoted a condition of humnn 


beatitude which, because it can never 
be defined, can also never be discre- 
dited. Whatever existing political and 
social regime is dedareaby the infalli- 
ble spokesmen to be “socialism", Is 
“socialism", and is therefore sacred. 
Similarly, a “correct”, "socialist" 
analysis, in terms of the sole valid 
criterion of “class", of any political 
situation anywhere, is something of 
which only the Soviet leaders are 
capable: ad divergent analyses are by 
definition products of the “class 
enemy", “bourgeois nationalism" or 
“imperialism". It follows that the state- 
ments, so often heard, that only Soviet 
policy is based on “class analysis", and 
“defends socialism", are unquestion- 


ably true, and always tautological; The 
Poles in 1982 find themselves at the 
receiving end of this dogmatism; and 
though there is nothing especially 
Palish about that predicament, it is 
probably true that Poles who remem- 
ber their national history can under- 
stand it more easily than others. 

The pageant of glories,* ironies, 
tragedies, and ab&uraitics which un- 
folds itself under Dr Davies's skilful 
guidance, offers food for thought to 
receptive Anglo-Saxon minds; and in- 
deed Poles have often claimed that 
their history holds lessons for human- 
ity, Three roles from the Polish drama 
may be briefly mentioned. 

One is the Messianism of insurrec- 
tion. Wherever revolutions for human 
liberty are proclaimed, Poles are likely 
to be found, together with those other 
northern potato-eating, non- wine-pro- 
ducing Catholics, the Irish: Some Pol- 
ish revolutionaries have believed 
themselves to be fighting "for our 
freedom and yours", others for inter- 
national brotherhood as ‘well as, or 
even in preference to, Polish independ- 
ence. But wheh the time came that 
the government of Poland was 
triumphantly proclaimed to be,bascd 
on the principles for which, epch 
In their different ways, Wqrynski and 
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-pea&nfe,! r^pgnde^xaiJier 


throughout the book h£ tdndS to.doWn- 
grado Ukrainian nationalism - 1 though 
ne certainly does not Ignore ifc What ; 
can be confidently asserted. is that the 
events in the Dnieper valley in the third . 
quarter, of the seventeenth century 
had,- and still have, consequences for 
the whole of Europe including England j 
of ho (ess importance than (he English, 
civil war, '-the: peace 0 f WeBtph&lia or 
the peace of the Pyrenees. The.dqnven;. 
tional. wisdom of western historiOgrd-. 
phy does not assign them such a role. 

. Russians have never been, and still 
are; not, -neighbours, of Poles On the 

e und; but the Muscovite State has 
a been the neighbour dr tt)e master 
Df Poland. ' To the relationship betweefr 
the two stales pavies ddvotes many 
pages : and penetrating commepts/ 
Perhaps • $ 9 .; midec^t^s - qnq; : qhpecl , 
whfdT wp -may;. cflJJt f thp 
reiigioui or qh'a^i^^Oua'dpei^feml ' 
PoUsh relere ^m STgismuha TTt orir . 

dox than ^ad . their prede«sap^- td! 


Denis Mack Smith < 

‘ [An] excellent biography. It is avwork of i 

careful scholarship . . . it is difficult to see | 

how it could be surpassed’ -David Hunt, * 

Listener / . . . i 

. 1 ‘Mr Mack Smith has enormous learning { 

lightly Worn. He Ms synthesised the huge . . a 
literature in Italian on Mussolini. He has . 
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personality afresh 5 - John Vincent, Sunday . ' 

Times';. i 
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of any book ofmodenr Italian history '.that! 
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Luxemburg had stood, i( soon 
transpired that the triumph had gone 
to the old enemy who, whether his 
name were Ivan, Peter, Nicholas, 
Vladimir, Joseph or Leonid, ill ways 
had the same rate in store for Poles. 
Polish history is an eloquent warning 
to Utopians. 

The second is the "golden liberty" of 
the Commonwealth of gentlemen, in 
which the freedom, dignity and honour 
of the Polish gentleman came before all 
else. No gentleman could be arbitrarily 
punisheaor persecuted, not even in the 
name of true religion. On this founda- 
tion rested the greatness of the Polish 
state, the humane quality of the Polish 
Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion and the great flowering of litera- 
ture and the arts in Renaissance Po- 
land. In the sixteenth century the 
liberties of the gentleman were well 
balanced with statesmanship in gov- 
ernment, prosperity in commerce and 
patriotism in the nation. In subsequent 
years ail this declined, and Poland 
slowly came unstuck. Revolts and 
invasions swept the land, the treasury 
had loo little money and the king's 
army too few soldiers, while private 
urmtes pullulated i magnates set up 
their awn states within the state, anti 
the liberum veto could bring public 
business to n standstill. All this has 
been endlessly mocked by foreigners, 
from Voltaire onwards. Yet in 1982 a 
moment's pause for thought is in order. 

The gentleman's Commonwealth 


was a very agreeable polity, but it 
lasted only three hundred years. Argu- 
ably a still more ngreeabie polity in 


human history has been the liberal 
democracy of the "north-western cor- 
ner” of the world, giving freedom 
under law to all and a chance to exert 
influence and even power. It has 
existed less than two hundred years. It 
has been healthy enough to survive 
some invasions; and private armies 
have played but a minor role in its life; 
but it displays a profusion of semi- 
sovereign states within the state - not 
territorial but sectional - corporation 


fiefs and labour union fiefs, whose use 
and abuse at times recall the liberum 
veto. Whether the balance between 
pursuit of private material pleasure 
and defence of the realm, agninst 
armed force or economic collapse, is 
much more favourable in the “norlh- 
west” in 1982 than in Poland in 1682 is 
not self-evident. Thirty years ago the 
glorious forward march of Western 
democracy was still axiomatic. As late 
as 1969 a seminal work on economic 
modernization was proudly entitled 
The Unbound Prometheus, in 1982 the 
horrid thought presents itself, that 
perhaps Prometheus was only released 
on parole for a century or two. Poles at 
least can testify to thc'ruthlcss patience 
of the ever vigilant vulture. 

The third role in the Polish drama is 
one which the Western hedonist intel- 
ligentsia, of capitalist or socialist 
stamp, finds hard to grasp. Mic- 
kiewicz's image of Poland as the Christ 
among the nations, crucified for the 
salvation of. the others, smacks of 
melodramatic rhetoric, or even of 
spiritual pride. But the identification of 
the Polish people with the Catholic 
faith, for all the anomalies and infideli- 
ties which historians can uncover, has 
remained through Poland's millen- 
nium a mighty force, usually passive, 
sometimes vigorously active. One 
period of activity began in the summer 
of 1979. For the first time in history 
Poles from all walks of life could and 
did welcome in their country the Vicar 
.of Christ their countryman. Millions 
throughout the world saw on their 
screens how his compatriots received 
him. While in Western democratic 
Europe and America reports 
abounded on (he decline of all beliefs, 
and indifference to old forms of liberty, 
the Poles stood forth as champions of 
both. Perhaps this was just another 
example of foolish romantic Poles out 
of step with progressive humanity. This 
Is what their conventional wisdom told 
self-styled progressives. But It is just 
conceivable that the Poles have some- 
thing to teach them. 
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By Kyril FitzLyon 

W. BRUCE LINCOLN: 

The Romanovs 
Autocrats of All the Russias 
852pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
£10.95. 
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The title of W. Bruce Lincoln's book is 
slightly misleading. The book is neither 
about the Romanov family nor about 
the autocrats bearing its name. It is a 
straightforward history of Russia - in 
which the autocrats naturally play the 
leading role - from 1613 when the first 
Romanov, Michael, was elected to the 
throne of Muscovy, to Nicholas II's 
abdication and the Imperial regime's 
collapse in 1917. 

The author himself seems to feel the 
need to justify the title and. therefore, 
speaks not of Russia, but of “the 
Romanov state", “the Romanov socie- 
ty", “the Romanov order", even “the 
Romanov culture”. Even the Russian 
legal system before its reform in 1864 is 
said to have had as its “primary goal” 
the protection not of the interests of 
the Russian class structure (let alone 
the Russian population), but of "the 
interests and prestige of the Romanovs 
and their leading agents”. It is as if 
Russia had no history or identity of its 
own, but was merely an extension of 
the Romanov dynasty or, even more 
narrowly at any given time, the emana- 
tion of one man: the autocrat. This is 
somewhat reminiscent of the (spu- 
rious) Memoirs of Madame du Barry In 
which she claims she used to address 
her royal lover, Louis XV, as “France" 
tout court, there being no distinction 
between the country and its ruler. Such 
a personalization of history is unusual 
nowadays and gives.the book a slightly 
old-fashioned air. But this does not 
detract from its readability and may 
even be welcome to some readers. 

Professor Lincoln is well known, to 
scholars of Russian hlstoty . particular- 
ly for his biography of Nicholas, Jj - 
informative, penetrating ahd fair. So 
the reader opons Uncoln J s latest book 
in the confidence that it. too, is shaped 


their support and whom he physically 
exterminated. Lincoln tells it well, but 
unfortunately, in one crucial way, 
stands the story on its head. The 
Streltsy (front the Russian sireliat ', to 
shoot) formed a corps of hereditary 
musketeers who, because of their in- 
herited status and the special position 
they occupied, had a vested interest in 
the old order which it was Peter’s 


ambition to destroy and, in doing so, to 
create a new army on the Western 
model. Lincoln, with considerable ori- 


ginality, derives their name from that 
of the German Duchy of (Mecklen- 
burg-) Strelitz and dubs them “foreign 
mercenaries”. This version, therefore, 
has Peter resisting the foreign element 
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able concomitant of academic compe- 
tence: rigorous specialization. His 
familiarity With the Russian nineteenth 
(and especially mid-nineteenth) cen- 
tury ft nOt. apparently, matched by a 
correspondingly intimate knowledge 


as being defended against him by 
foreign troops - a striking reversal of 
(he role usually attributed to Peter in 
Russian history. 

Peter’s army reforms are as a rule 
considered to have been a success, 
resulting, first, in the defeat of 
Europe's most gifted soldier at the 
time, Charles the Great of Sweden, 
and then in the elimination of Sweden 
as the main power in the North. 
Eventually, ana in later reigns, they 
can be said to have contributed to the 
defeat of Frederick the Great and of 
Napoleon. However.- this is not Profes- 
sor Lincoln's view. He ascribes Rus- 
sian military successes at any time 


u to fall back into obscurity". Bui k 
then it was too late, however re ttnl 
Russias emergence as a Europea 
power. 

To show how skin-deep Russia’s 
Europeanization still was Lincoln 
scribes the execution by beheading of 
the peasant rebel leader Pugachev -an 
example among many of the author’s 
readiness to regard practices common 
to all Europe as something essentially 
and exclusively Russian. Even the 
adoption by Catherine's successor. 
Paul, of the Germanic law of succev 
• sion by which the Crown - as in most 
monarchical countries - was pul on a 
strictly hereditary basis, is considered 
by the author to be something quite 
exceptional. In Russia, as everywhere 
else, the dynasty was set apart from 
non-Royal families however highly 

f ilaced. Vet Professor Lincoln writesas 
f this was peculiar to Russia and as if 
even there this became the case only 
after Paul’s new law “bestowed [sic] 
upon [the Romanovs] a unique posi- 
tion within Russia’s state and society". 
He is amazed - without explaining how 
else the law of succession could work- 
that “all Romanovs, no matter how 
distantly related to the ‘reigning 
monarch, became potential heirs to die 
throne”. In his amazement he evto 
seems to forget that the monarch's 
most distant Romanov relatives at the 
time were his own children. There 
were no other Romanovs. 



Alate eighteenth-century Russian walrus Ivory chess set, to bp aitctj 
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Tills tendency to treat anything hap- 
pening in Russia as unique vitiate! w 


otherwise interesting last chapter and 
makes his attempts to explain 


correspondingly intimate Knowledge 
of other periods of Russian history. A. 
more serious defect,- damaging to the 
reliability of his narrative; is insufft-. 
dent discrimination in the choice of 
sources and a somewhat careless use of 
them. A not ehtirely adequate know- 
ledge of the Russian language results 
occasionally in curious mistranslations 
apd may be responsible for a certain 
confusion of names and persons, 
wcoiig attributions, faulty definitions 
etc, admittedly, more annoying to a' 
historian than likely to interfere with 
the telling of the story. . 

In an excellent introduction of a very 
. few pages Lincoln gives a panoramic 
view ofRussjan history up to the time 
of Michael's election to the throne. But 
-since bis interest in the Romanovs Is 
limited to the sovereigns among them 


Jen’s armies long before they downfall of the Imperial regime 
i Peers guns". A curious state- unconvincing. He treats society 
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chlv&i mta 


own lifetime as His successor. In prac- theEmperor's political uncom*n>. j 
tlce, the throne was taken over by regards all this moral laxity as tjfpjw 
whoever bad the power or opportunity a society so depraved that even^fjvji. 
to do so - four women and tnree men asty, lesbianism and sadomasoefl 
(mcluding two minors) in thirty-seven were not unknown to it 
wars. Professor Uncoto triumphs over He ii undoubtedlv right since Riiw. 
the difficulties and manages to present ^ unlikely to lag far behind other 
a ludd account without troubling oVer- SSTO «hA. but hi ** 


have .beeii, 1 hOweyqr, its, sequel, in this region); charts and 

c/j/vki f am 1 Mamtscript Repositories. ■ maps of adniinUtrative-territorial di- 
. in Aifie USSR: Estonia, LgriW, - visions front, medieval times (6-1978; 
■■ . - Lithuania, qnd Belorussia, covers' an'-' BJUflvvflnally.- & glossary of archival 
' arek lhat hks not only suffered the forms with th6ir Ku$slr(ti equivalents, 

. self-inflicted chaos Of revolutionary • T* 1 ® VplUmc. js completed by Part- M,. 


remarkable family. In fact, he does hot 
, seem to: be aware of the family's 
. long-established ''social and . political 
pre-eminence before It becaine a Royal 
' 'dynasty, apd pracesit beJOW theupstart 
• Godunovs whom he rather surprisingly 
includes among '/the great boyar ftml- 
Jies", ranking with the highest- in the 
land, •. ■■ ...... .-■ •• 


a tuao account without troubling oVer- counHes in this respect, but m ^ 
much' about the accuracy of details. SKSStore SA {^ota even clabB 
.The same is true of Catherine the murder sexual pervef: 

Great’s reign, though he does seem to ^ ooum^dalcohol-all were w 

aamettfa-ga-s -ewss tafli 

axsacs S 5 aSSfc«S 

*bb?sks tg * - 


axif. ties Sts SSwQ 

to virility of ^Sv"fv.Jov - t-uaeaS 


' but which has experienced , A. prefin^inary :b|bllr 
' lifting frontiers; 1 to material now h 
ivil whr , ‘ ' ,fc “ e ~ J “* 


It; Is; strange to read in 1982 the group. Since, contrary to 
assurances made by the BriUsh govern- practice, he does not 

p " tn ‘ Catherine s ambassador in fty for this extraordinary siaiemsn ^ . 

. bt only that “there.could not .cannot be accused of tffidS 

■ . “to? 8 ' SSBfe" b# . 
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The Leonardo of Lichfield 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 


DESMOND KING-HELE (Editor): 

The Utters of Erasmus Darwin 
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Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), the 
Leonardo of Lichfield, the Goethe of 
Radburn Hall, was the best known 
doctor in England (he refused a sum- 
mons from George III to come to 
London and be his personal physician), 
a brilliant psychiatrist, socially zestful 
and domestically lustful, a colossus in 
mind and in body ( the disposition of his 
twenty-three stones required a semi- 
circular notch to be cut in the dining 
table so that his girth could be further 
augmented in comfort) and a prime 
mover of the Lunar Society, whose 
members included Joseph Priestley, 
Matthew Boulton, James Watt. 
Samuel Gallon and Josiah Wedgwood. 

He also advanced entirely new (and 
correct) ideas - as Desmond King-Hcie 
told us in the first of his two excellent 
and mutually supporting studies, Eras- 
mus Darwin (1963) and The Life and 
Genius of Erasmus Darwin (1977) - 
about 

air travel, animal camouflage, arte- 
sian wells, aurorae, buds, canals, 
carriages, cloud formation, elec- 
trotherapy, . exercise, fertilizers, 
geological strata, gill slits in 
embryos, interpreting the Portland 
Vase, linking body and mind, nerve 
impulses, night airflow, ocular spec- 
tra, organic happiness, origin and 
development of life, outer atmos- 
phere, oxygenation of blood, photo- 
synthesis, plant nutrition, recapi- 
tulation theory, rocket motors, seed- 
drilts, sewage farms, sexual love, 
speaking-machines, steam turbines, 
submannes, survival of the fittest, 
telescopes, temperance, treating 
dropsy, treating mental illness, 
variations in species, vegetable 
animation, ventilation, water- 
• closets, wind-mills, wind-vanes. 

He is the founding father of modern 
scientific evolutionary thought; his 
theory pre-dates Lamarck’s, ond is in 
nny cose less Lamarckian than that of 
his grandson Charles Darwin in the 
final editions of The Origin of Species. 
His immensely influential Zoondmla, 


or. the Laws of Organic Life, two 
massive volumes totalling 1,377 pages, 
published in 1794 and 1796, is a great 
medical treatise, a general essay' on 
man, but also arresting In Its stray, 
characteristic detail: for Satyriasis, or 
‘ungovernable desire of venereal in- 
dulgence" Erasmus Darwin’s complete 
treatment is “Venesection. Cathartics, 
jorpentla. Marriage"; for the shaking 
victims of Pallor et tremor a tlmore he 
prescribes “Opium. Wine. Food. Joy." 

A companion work, his RxnlnrtHinn 


scholar ( Shelley : his Thought and 
Work, 1960), has succeeded, in his two 
biographies and now in this magnifi- 
cent (and first) edition of the letters, in 
dragging Erasmus Darwin’s large and 
venous planet, highly supportive of all 
kinds oi life, back into Full view. 

The youngest son of a lawyer who, 
he tells us, “passed through this life 
with honesty and industry, and brought 
up seven healthy children to follow nis 
example" , Erasmus was sent to Ches- 
terfield School, where, as a letter to his 
sister Susannah about the deprivation 
of Lent informs us, one of his lifelong 
interests was already acutely de- 
veloped. He warns her sternly not to 
eat meal, “but don't mistake me, 1 
don’t mean 1 have not touch’d roast 
beef, mutton, veal, goose, fowl, etc. 
for what are all these? All flesh is 
grass 1” and, besides this, “Excuse 
Hast, supper being called; very 
Hungry." 

He was already versifying with pro- 
lific gusto: 

While snaky sausages iheir volumes roll, 
And hiss and spit before the burning coal. 
Then let the Ham’s delicious Red be 

seen. 

Spread on the greasy Quintessence of cream 

and sending poetic profundities to his 
favourite sister: 

My dearest Sue 
Oh lovely hue 
No sugar can be sweeter; 

You do as far 

Excel Su-gar 

As sugar does saltpetre. 

He read classics, mathematics and 
medicine at St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, took his BA in 1754, and then 
spent two years at Edinburah, the 
leading medical school in Europe; 
where, amongst more official enlight- 
enments, as a contemporary remem- 
bered. although he was "fond of sacri- 
ficing to both Bacchus and Venus" he 
“soon discovered that he could not 
continue his devotions to both these 
deities without destroying his health 
and constitution. He therefore re- 
solved to relinquish Bacchus; but his 
affection for Venus was retained to the 
last period of life.” 

After a further yeaT at Cambridge he 
took his MB, and emerged , into a 
diseased world as well qualified as an 
cighteenth-centurv doctor could be - 
pitifully shprt of diagnostic skill?, with 
no. concept of a germ theory, armed 
only with a few simple treatments for 
almost alt illnesses, with purgatives, 
emetics, bleeding, and a few favourite 
herbs. Yet in the hidden qualifications 
that really mattered were he to grasp 


relief of psychosomatic 


{^. appeared in 1800; hut it was his 
Jong poem, The Botanic Garden, that 
rea l fame. He published 
Si. ^° ves of the Plants (1789) 

V nghtly suspecting that - it was 
easier to read than Part I, The Eco- 

S Ky&! atlon < 1791 )- which he 

followed with the less suc- 
jESJI TneTemple of Nature; or, The 
of -Society (1803), which still 
reached three editions in three years- 

*? d a * »f (his multitude of achieve-' 

■ h«f3? w “ not enough, in middle age, 
Iu r/or “ ofi ™, when bereft 
ii » ®nd so corpulent that , 

tongue hung out like a 
SM hcn h 5 wa lked, ErasrpusDarwin 
vnS out ^ ls , lante(l 8 press of merely 
r ! c h and handsome men, 
afl we heart of the most sought- 

■ widow in the county.,- 

' ihp hH 8 ^’^ 0 certainly earned 
' Dirilft L t0 J ud * e * considered Erasmus 
tphave had “a greater range of 

EuroM^v any other man . in 
| n fl u Pf', Yet his poetry; whilst deeply 
Romantics, was 

■ dieir.work, and' hik. major 

• , - td Science, his theory of 

SSSSlfi wa * Obscured by that oP his 
- BSSfev?S55 0nd King-Hele,a, 


the one opportunity for genuine suc- 
cess in eighteentn-century general 
practice - tne relief of psychosomatic 
suffering - Erasmus Darwin' was 
already toweringly well equipped. Ho 
was so obviously so very much alive 
himself, so impossible a target for a 
wasting disease, so massively energetic 
yet so directed in his enthusiasm, so 
persistently opposed to despair. 

■ Uncowed, even after two months In 
Nottingham waiting in his surgery 
while not a single patient came, lonljy 
.comforting himself in "philosophical 
speculation”, he arrived in Lichfield, 
tne home town of Garrick and Johnson 
(the dictionary bad been in print a 
year), bearing a letter of introduction 
to Canon Seward, -whose house in the 
close was the certtfe of the city’s 
literary life. A Mr Inge, a "youna 
gentleman of family, fortune, and 
consequence”, lay dangerously Ul, 
abandoned by the local doctors as a 
hopeless case. As Anna Seward writes, 
“By a reverse and entirely novel course 
of treatment, Dr Darwin gave hl$ dying 
patient back to. existence, to health, 
prosperity, and all that high reputa- 
tion, which Mr Jnge afterwards posses- 
sed as a publio magistrate." Thereafter 
Darwin’s career never faltered, his 
reputation gradually becomirtglegertd, 

He married a “blooming and lovely 
young lady of eighteen", Mary Ho- 
ward, moved into an old,' half-tim- 
bered house in the close and trans- 
formed bis garden,- part of the original 
• ecclesiastical ntbMj “The tangled and 
hollow bpttom he cleared into lawny 
Smoothness, and made a terrgee on the 
bank . > - planting thf Stfcep declivity 
with lilacs 1 and rose bushes.'' He* be- 
came a farqlliar flgurtin the^urrpund- 


ing countryside, his carriage pitching 
and tossing along the rutted tracks, 
faithfully followed by an ancient horse 
called Doctor, on to whose back Dar- 
win would heave himself whenever his 
sulky, luxuriously fitted with a sky- 
light, bookshelves, writing materials 
and a hamper of food, stuck fast. In 
fact, life on the slow move was really 
not quite as arduous as he presented it 
to Boulton in April, 1778, when apolo- 
gizing for his inability to attend a Lunar 
Society meeting: 

I am sorry the infernal Divinities, 
who visit mankind with diseases, and 
are therefore at perpetual war with 
Doctors, should nave prevented my 
seeing all you great men at Soho 
to-day - Lord! what inventions, what 
wit, with rhetoric, metaphysical, 
mechanical and pryotechnical, will 
be on the wing, bandy’d like a 
shuttlecock from one to another of 
your troop of philosophers! While 
poor 1, by myself l, imprizon'd in a 
post chaise, am joggled, and jostled, 
and bump’d, and cruised along the 
King’s high road, to make war upon 
a pox or a fever! 

• He had every reason to be happy, 
and knew it. “For my own part’s be 
writes to Albert Reimarus, a friend 
from undergraduate days, “I practise 
Medecine in Lichfield, Staffordshire, 
where I shall hope to hear from you. - 1 
have a good House, a pleasant situa- 
tion, a sensible Wife, and three health- 
ful children, and as much medical 
Business, as I can do with Ease, and 
rather more. - Mechanics, and Che- 
mistry are my Hobby-horses, but a 
Comparison of the Laws of the Mind 
with those of the Body, has of late been 
my favorite Study". 

But at thirty-one, his wife, having 
borne him five children, died of liver 
damage brought on by excessive 
draughts of opium and spirits and 
water, taken, as she wrote in her diary, 
to relieve the “maladies of my frame" 
which "were peculiar; the pains in my 
head and stomach, which no medicine 
could eradicate, were spasmodic, and 
violent" (it might be her grandson 
Charles Darwin writing his own medic- 
al notes, and perhaps the disorder was 
hereditary) and yet Erasmus had al* 
ways shown “indulgence to all , my 
wishes" and his “activo desire to see me 
amused and happy, proved incessant. 
. . . Married to any other man. I do not 
suppose I could have lived a third part 
of those years which I have passed with 
Dr. Darwin; he' has prolonged my 
days, and he has blessed them." 

Darwin then “solaced himself with 
the society of a lady whose name may 
or may not have been Parker" ana 
added their two Illegitimate daughters 
to hi$ household. In 1791 he married 
the beautiful widow Elizabeth Pole, 
(herself, as Desmond King-Hele’s full 
and accurate note informs us; the 
illegitimate daughter of the second 
Earl of Port more), a lady who clearly 
had a penchant for forceful -ana 
courageous men, her first husband 
having fought in Germany in eleven 
battles and been abandoned for dead in 
three of them. • ... 

Darwin wrote to Thomas Day that 
his new wife was "possessed of much 
inoffensive vivacity, with a clear and 
distinct understanding, and great ac- 
tive benevolence; like myself, she loves 
the country and retirement, and inakds 
me 'as happy as my hature-ft capable 1 


Dear Boulton, 

Whether you are dead, and brea- 
thing inflammable air below; or 
dephogisticated air above; or 
whether you continue to crawl upon 
this miry globe, measuring its sur- 
face with your legs instead of com- 
passes, ana boring long galleries, as 
you pass along, through its dense 
heterogeneous atmosphere; - as I am 
alive, now, I can not recollect how I 
ment to finish this long period, so 
here we'll leave it; and pray tell me 
how you do, and your wife and 
children and fire-engines. . . . 

Nor was it kind to project such 
energy at the poetess Anna Seward, 
the ''Swan of Lichfield", and then find 
better things to do; 

You know not, dear Miss Pussy, the 
value of the heart you slight; - new 
milk have I in flowing streams to 
regale you, and mice pent up in a 
hundred garrets for your food, or 
your amusement; oh; permit me this 
very afternoon to lay at your divine 
feet the head of 'an enormous rat . . . 
He deserved the thoroughly feline 
swipe he later received In her reveng- 
ing memoirs. But knowingly or not, the 
bulk of these letters are pitched on the 
heroic scale. The Industrial Revolution 
takes place before one's eyes. At Soho, 
which, as Darwin writes, “is the name 
of a hill in the county of Stafford, about 
two miles from Birmingham; which a 
very few years ago, was a barren 
heath, on the bleak summit of which 
stood a naked hut, the habitation of a 
warrener", the one-time button-mak- 
er, Matthew Boulton, having married a 
heiress (helped, too, by some of Dar- 
win’s money and much of his advice), 
builds the greatest factory in the world. 
James Watt (and how different the 
distribution ot several kinds of power 
in the nineteenth century might have 
been) is persuaded not to take his 
engines to the other player in the 
coming Great Game: 

Lord, how frighten’d I was, when I 
heard a Russian Bear has laid hold of 
. you with his great Paw, and was 


must have been that of a Patagonian 
Ox I believe." But he was deeply 
impressed and, within three years, 
accepting the idea of evolution 
wholeheartedly, had the motto E con- 
chis omnia, “Everything from shells”, 
emblazoned on his carnage (until the 
objections of the canons in (he close 
forced him to paint it out again). A 
powerful line of family thought had 
begun: every one of Charles Darwin's 
books (apart from the treatise on the 
Cirripedia) has its original counterpart 
in a chapter of Zoonomia or an 
essay-note to one of Erasmus’s poems; 
and Charles's personal, provisional 
title for the first trial essay towards The 
Origin of Species was Zoonomia. 

But these letters contain no hint of 
intellectual strain, no suggestion of 
dark satanic mills (although “The 
name of the engraver I don't know, but 
Johnson said He is capable of doing 
anything well” turns out to be William 
Blake). “The Botanic Society of Llch- 
flcld”, after all, so industriously pro- 
ducing translation after translation of 
(he works of Linnaeus and correspond- 
ing with every botanist in the land from 
Sir Joseph Banks to Dr Richard Pul- 
teney or Blandford, is actually one 
Erasmus Darwin, a whole society, and 
more, in himself. And then there ore 
the practical pleasures: on the ground, 
“a little, mid, umbrageous valley, a 
mite from Lichfield . . . irriguous from 
various springs, and swampy from their - 

f ilenitude”, the eight acres of boggy 
and which he bought and gradually 
converted into a haven of rare trees, a 
secluded pleasure garden. 

Darwin's range of interests certainly 
seems to have inspired his editor 
towards feats of similar virtuosity. He 
picks up his 1763 statement of the ideal 

f s law, which is usually credited to 
A. C. Charles a foil twenty-four yean 
later; his precognition of the law of 


Great schemes are laid, or 
are actually dug, and greatlr 
as well as commercial resui 


■ Footsteps of many Beasts going. 

thither out of. few returning. 

Great schemes are laid, great capals 
are actually dug, and greatirilelJectual 
as well as commercial results follow: 
geological and biological ((me begin 
their vertiginous expansion; /Dar- 
win, pre-empting WiHjqm Smith (who, 
like Henry Bal6s, Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace and Herbert Spencer, was a sur- 
veyor for the navigation companies) 
realizes that strata can be dated by the 
fossils they contain. During the con- 
struction of the 2,880-yard long Hare- 
caslie Tunnel on- the Grand Trunk 
Canal mAny huge bones were found, 
some of which Josiah Wedgwood ac- 
quired. Darwin, thinking of the same 
geographical space which would one 
day enlighten nis grandson, writes to 
Wedgwood; “The non) Is larger than 
any modern horn 1 have measured, and 


nar Society bantering riddle that cor- 
rectly seems to suggest, contrary to 
orthodox opinion (oTboth the phlogis- 
tons and their opponents) that water Is 
not an element but can be decom- 
posed, that one of its components is a 
' gas, and that the gas is hydrogen, 
"displaced from its earth by.;.0iT or 
vitriol”-, when sulphuric add acts on a, 
''metal. 

B.ut King-Hole will also remind us, 
when Darwin wrjtes with his newly 
invented Polygrapher (so producing 
; the earliest document of whicti a 
'perfect mechanical copy exists) to 
Charles F. Greville, hoping for bis 
'Sponsorship, that Oreville’s habitual 
■‘liberality’ 1 lay elsewhere, to "upfor- 
tunates”, like Emma Hart, whom he 
"rescued” in her teens, tutored in the 
. social and the intimate graces, .and 
. then, when next in debt, made over to 
his uncle William Hamilton who mar- 
ried her in 1791, and upon whom she 
1 revenged herself two years later with a 
resounding victory over Nelson. . 

He annotates Darwin's medical 
letters excellently, too. The Devil, ‘ 
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of. ■ And Klng-Hele addt apprt^ 
vingly: "With his second marriage 
Darwin’s life - and letters - enter a new 
phase. He stayed at home much more, 
began writing books, and wrote many 
more letters. ” . But . being sqch a 
learned, vigorous, delightful corres- 
pondent broughtits own special penal- 
ties:. : • t*. • ■; 

Dear Edgeworth, • ' ,, ; 

You write short scrawling .letter? 
-full of questions, which take up one 
line, and expect me to sehd you 
' ‘dissertations / in -return, . on 
academies, hot- houses, philo- 

sophers, attorneys, etc. etc. - 4nd 
then, without being at the trouble of 
Acquainting me with your previous 
knowledge of ell these Intricate sub- 
’• 'fects^you t^l fee. aftershave beeh 
laborious In inquiry, ' that you knew 
'• .'all thii.b^re. .v,,/' ‘'ii.' 
Arid sitcb natural .exuberance wait 
occasionally difficult to 1 control: ...;• 


: Edited by PETER WTODOWSON 

. Nttv flcctnn 

-'English" is by far the most widely studied subject lit the curriculum . 
Yet most students and- teachers- are aware that.it Is currently - 
undergoing a major crisis: one in Which the received, nations Of .the 
nature, of tne.dlsdpline and even the notion of literature' itself — 
have beep radically challenged., 'The challenge has raised serious and - • 
disturbing questions about thepresent fohejian ofllterbry study, about : : 
Its ftiture, . and about ways In which the subject might bereoowdtjued.M .. , 
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Erasmus complains to Walt, 
has play’d nic a slippery trick, anil 1 
fenr prevented me from coming to 
join the holy men at your house, by 
sending the measles with peripneu- 
mony amongst nine beautiful chil- 
dren of Lord Paget's. For 1 must 
suppose it is a work of the Devil? 
surety the Lord can never think of 
amusing himself by setting nine 
innocent little animals to cough their 
hearts up? Pray ask your learned 
society If this partial evd contributed 
to any public good? - if this pain is 
necessary to establish the subordina- 
tion or [of?] different links in the 
chain or animation? 

It does not make the Lord less general- 
ly culpable, but it does mildly diminish 
tne local argument, to be told that the 
eldest son commanded all the allied 
cavalry at Waterloo, that the second 
became a diplomat, the fourth Wel- 
lington's see ond-in -comm nnd in the 
Peninsular War, and the fifth nn 
admiral. 

Darwin's gentle hints to the Duke of 
Devonshire, worried about “a perma- 
nent redness” of the complexion, on 
the other hand, are allowed to speak 
for themselves -‘“Give a man unused 
to vinous fluids a bottle of port wine, or 
3 pints of ale - what is trie consequ- 
ence? He looses his understanding, 
and becomes for a time an Ideot”. But 





It is startling to know that the friend 
inspiriting Tom Wedgwood, then a 
young man of twenty-three oppressed 
by an obscure, probably psychosoma- 
tic illness, and tne recipient of many of 
Darwin's compassionate or playful let- 


young man of twenty-tnree oppressed 
by an obscure, probably psycnosoma- 


ters, is the twenty-two year old Col- 
eridge; and that nis current prescrip- 
tion for Tom is "a grain of opium taken 
every night for many months”. 

Lastly, alongside the public attain- 
ments in science and literature so 
impressively documented in this mag- 
nificent book, Darwin is to be admired 


Erasmus Darwin (right) pla 
The Life and Genius of 

for mastering his own powerful emo- 
tions when they were in chaos, for 
preserving his intellectual flexibility 
and joie de vlvre of ideas almost 
unimpaired, for retaining nearly all of 
his capacity to give energy to others, 
for surviving two ghastly shocks in his 
life: his eldest, favourite and most 
brilliant son, Charles (after whom 
Charles Darwin was named - and 
whose memory may well have helped 
to disillusion the second Charles with 
medicine and to nauseate him before 
operations), a medical student of nine- 
teen at Edinburgh, already the winner 
of a gold medal for his clinical thesis, 


wig chess with his second son , Erasmus. From Doctor of Revolution: 
irasmus Darwin by Desmond King-Hele (361pp. Faber. £12.95). 


second son, Erasmus, a lawyer with a 
neurosis about settling his bills which 


Darwin misdiagnosed as a trivial, lazy 

? |\rirk, when tony, having made a 
rantic effort for two days and nights to 


days later in 


conquer his mess of papers whilst 
refusing to take rest or fooa ("I cannot, 
for I promised if I'm alive that the 
accounts should be sent in tomorrow") 
rushed out of the house and drowned 
himself in the river at the bottom of the 
garden. 

Still, a tranquil Darwin could later 
reflect: "The worst thing. I find now is 
this d-n'd old age, which creeps slily 
upon me, like moss upon a tree, and 
wrinkles one all over like a baked 

S ear." But then, os he admonishes 
ames Watt, "Now I grow old and not 


so well amused in common society, I 
think writing books an amusement - 1 
wish you could write books, instead of 
having these confounded headaches, 
which you complain of!” 

He died on the morning of April 18, 
1802, characteristically exercising his 
huge gift for friendship, having just 
moved to the Priory, and wiling 
(despite the “scrawled questionnaires" 
he received in reply) an unfinished 
letter to old Edgeworth: “We have a 
pleasant house, a good garden, ponds 
full of fish, ana a pleasing valley . . . 
deep, umbrageous, and with a talka- 
tive stream running down it . . It 
would ' have been worth the loss of 
whole litters of sucking pigs to have 
had him to supper. 


From evolutionism to elitism 


By Jane Lewis 


CHARLES WEBSTER (Editor): 


behaviour within the human one. 
Ethologists such as Lorenz and Tin- 
bergen believe that animals possess 
specific innate characteristics which 
can be understood, often by direct 
analogy with human character, on the 


Biology, Medicine and Society 1840- basis of prolonged and sympathetic 


344p^p. Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 23770 X 


observation. Lorenz endorses the idea 
that "animals are emotional people oi 
extremely poor intelligence" and effec- 
tively unites animals and men in a 
single theory of innate character. 


Other essays in the book demons- 

nSrVn v mB l hods and ^ way In which results 
of tiie °oK ?W£aTlheS3ea 8n i? 


rnrf preserve' his social philosophy. Ber- 
* nLTihh " ard Norton argues persuasively that 
YrfPBRwhKfh 1 Burt ’ s admiration for Francis Gallon, 
the father of eugenics, led him to 
KS? inSlhukmSuJ rework the toiler's Ideas regarding the 
nSrf tlSUnmnn Km Rrt fJK correlation between "civic worth'* (IQ 
mirf Can ’ in Burt ' s terminology) and social class, 

and German scientists. The resull.was a startling resemhlance 

The book gathers together a number between Burt's 1961 paper on "(ntelli- 
ofthe papers given at the 1978 Pastand gence and Social Mobility" and Gal- 
Presenf conference, on the origins of ton's work on "Natural Inheritance", 
socloblology. It would seem that the .published in 1889. 


emotional commitment of the pioneers, 
to their creed was comparable to that 
exhibited by sociobiologists today. 
They were after all debating the literal- 
ly fundamental Issues of man's origins 
and the nature of human behaviour. It 
U therefore not surprising to find, in 
*ha words of Charles. ■Webster, that 
'‘evolutlonary theory rivalled the scrip-- 
turn in the degree to which ti could 
pronounce oh specific cases of consci- 
ence' 1 . ; . ' ■ ; I . 


Darwinists and eugenisto also pro- 
vided scientific justification for the 
existence of inequality between the 
sexes at a crucial point In the struggle 
for female emancipation. .'Carol Dy- 
house shows the way in which popular 
assumptions - . . regarding ■ women's 
proper plaqe and the shortcomings of 
Working-Class mothers led doctors and . 
health officials to emphasize married 
women's employment outside the 
hortte and working-clasp mothers’ 
ignorance, rather than environmental 
conditions, as causes of infant mortal- 
ity. Brian Harrison argues likewise that 


Most of the contributors seek an 
explanation for the emergence of the 
various types of scientific social 
thought in the medical and scientific 
community itself, The institutional en- 
vironment, intra-professional rivalries 
and anxieties regarding the rela- 
tionship of scientists and doctors to the 
wider society seem to have played a 
crucial role. The doctors* response to 
feminism may be explained in part by 
the threat posed by Feminist advocacy 
of self-help and preventive medicine to 
a profession whose status in the 
nineteenth century was by no means 
secure. Similarly, Paul Welndling con- 
cludes that in Imperial Germany 
organicist theories were used by 
academics In their arguments against 
the kind of development envisaged for 
the university by the slate. And Daniel 
Kevles attributes the virulence of the 
debate between Mendelians and 
Biometriclans In Britain to the institu- 
tional insecurity of Bateson and Pear- 
son, the two chief protagonists. ■ 

Mackenzie takes this form of ex T 
planation one stage further, coming 
back hill circle to the social Interests 
and philosophy of those Involved, Thus 
he contrasts Bateson's theoretical 
approach to genetics and hls use of 
traditional biological methods with the 
faith of biometriclans and eugenisto in 
precise 1 measurement of observable 


These essays emphasize the Intel- gBS*. 
play: between the biological and social S? n Sj2 Q Jj!v“ , mor J al ‘ 
sciences. As Donald Mackentie cqm- BY- Brian Harrison argues likewise that 
mdnts, the boundaries between Victo- . JjJ® us ^ ,d lts scien- 

rian', biology and social thought were 

unclear, and disputes about social ksjjjjf c .i 
policy were often carried on in the ; 

Idiom of biology. This means that the 

problem pose? by Webster In . his HQn^addfamily. However, Harrison's 
rntr^uctlonTegaidliig the Involve- thtoali^ well-worked 

ment of modern medicine and biology jfjj 1 ?™ t0 .M n dMStand 


the Involve- 


ment ofmqdern medicine and biology J 1 hfJJjT 1 ® Mntimtand 
Ifi questions of politics and policy must ; 

* ‘^ately. confronted. ■ . . : 

, Tfoe> relationship ;ls by , no ipeita- tends -.of: tip 1 togieri of organized 
slmdlci Forcxample.^John: Durant $ feminist groups) and woman's health, 
study of ethology show* ' ideas ; Qne w<*ildexbect,as Harrison filially 
about human society wwft first applied : admlto/tiie relationship to^be. Indirect 
to the animal world and then ^.etutned and .conclv|»iye evidchi^ thus haro id 


data as a means of producing a collec- 
tion of “hard facts" for the guidance of 
policy-makers. Mackenzie argues 
strongly that biometry and eugenics 
embodied the social message qf the 
modernizing professional. But the so- 
cial significance of early genetics Is very 
difficult to assess, largely because of its 
close ties with the eugenics movement, 
There is little agreement on the extent 
of either the appeal or influence 0 f 
eugenics .. •' 

• . Jn the case of uifiverslty-based 
geneticists there is ani obvious simple 
Institutional connection with eugenics, 
ft was. euBenitts*' money, including a 
grant made at the behest, of Arthur 
Balfour, a keen member of the Euge- 
nics Education Society which en- 
dowed Pearson’s chair at university 


oints of the political spectrum. G. R. 
_earle defines eugenists as those who 
believed firmly in hereditarian rather 
than environmentalist social philoso- 
phy, and this allows him to adjudge the 
Fabians, and the Webbs in particular, 
to be merely users of eugenic rhetoric 
rather than committed believers. He 
thus sees eugenics not as the creed of 
experts and technocrats but rather of 
those who opposed the Liberal Gov- 
ernment's social welfare legislation of 
1906-14. 

Would it were so simple. One of the 
problems with eugenics is that jt cuts 
across the usual political divisions. 
Michael Freeden's work has shown 
that eugenics as a system of ideas was 
often found in conjunction with view- 
points labelled progressive. In this 
connection, Welndling points out that 
academics used Social Darwinism to 
support pacifist as’ well as militarist 
positions. It is not enough to dismiss 
eugenic ideas which crop up in unex- 
pected places as mere rhetoric; rather, 
they were part of the intellectual 
currency of Edwardian and intef-war 
Britain and the problem is one or 
explaining how what we. would regard 
as incompatible ideas somehow map- 
1 aged to coexist in many minds. ■ 

. The- fact remains that eugenics via* 
not successful.. It may be, as Webster 
comments, that it was overtaken by 
events, especially those in Germany, 
which created a distaste for pirogrpffl’. 


mesaif eugenic reform. Or it maybe, as 
Mackenzie provocatively suggests- 

1b ..inn walM DV 


to provide a bldlogical tttlonalp for !; find., 


possibly forWebster to oaU Bateson a 
eygeniSf. . Part.,of : the : problem stenis 
from the widespread , use of the lan- 
guage of eugenics among scientists, 
politicians ; anti journalists, from all 


that the fate of eugenics was sewed by 
the post-war settlement between capit- 
al and labour, in which case we may 
perhaps expect to see it re-emerge .in 
the Britain of the 1980s. However it is 
also Important -to consider the man- 
ifold constraints ,on policy-mating- 
Gillian Sutherland's easay snow* mf; 
LEAs.had the power to refuse to 
• implement mental testing between tne 
wars. They did so because in pr® 01 '” 
the introduction of testing was strongs 
associated with making • Secondary* 
school places free; testing provided a 
uniform method of selection. But-JJ 

. she points out, mady secondarv-acnoo* 

headmasters; had unashamedly, etm?* 
notions bf raeritocracy: and were 
'cerned as miichabout .tone 

gence. Thus, - a Vpry similar set of sociw 


mentation of h ti Idea^. 
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Painting the papacy 


By John Hale 


LOREN PARTRIDGE and RANDOLPH 
5TARNI 

A Renaissance Likeness 

Art and Culture in Raphael's Julius II 


139PP plus 40 black-and-white plates. 
University of California Press. Paper- 
back £3 .j0- 


back £3.50. 

0 520 03901 7 


and socially acceptable painter of 
genius. Raphael, could share the 
preoccupations of Julius within the 
expressive potential of a portrait. For 
the painting is not only striking but 
doubly innovative. In form it was the 
prototype of close-scrutiny, three- 
quarter length papal portraits, sending 
echoes down the years via Titian to 
Velazquez’s masterpiece, “Innocent 
X". In content it set a precedent for the 

^ ai of the sitter as thinker. And 
3ng line of portraits of subjects 


hat and cape ( camauro and mozzetta), 
the eye-brows and beard retain traces 
of more youthful colour. The torso is 
erect and there is no nervousness 
suggested by the large, well-fleshed 
hands. I get no impression that we are 
invited to see the figure ns “ready to 
spring into action", as the present 
authors claim; the body's stillness is an 
essential complement to the activity of 
the mind. Moreover, Raphael's man- 


finials of the chair (Della Rovere 
.emblems, but “they could also frame 
the princely and imperial callings of the 
pope in the expectation of triumphant 
renewal and universal dominion even 
at the brink of desperation and de- 


feat"). One begins to scatter grains of 
salt between tne pages as one reads, 


Addicts of the Renaissance Papacy are 
notoriously starved of sound and round 
biographies. “What a morsel I" gloated 
Gibbon, reaching towards the succu- 
lent career of Leo X. But he abstained, 
and, save for detailed studies of par- 
ticular moments, others, too, have 
held back. As for Julius II (of contem- 
porary terribilitd and later Agony and 
Ecstasy) there has been little of subst- 
ance to savour since the somewhat 


ruminating, brooding or in contempla 
(ive mood, few match the pioneer work 
in its evocation of the activity of 
thouaht itself. It is legitimate, then, to 
wonder what might be passing through 
the sitter's mind, and what common 
world of ideas united pope and painter 
in a shared mood of such assurance. 


ner of painting contributes its own 
sense of well-being to the figure's 


off-duty dignity - as in the still-life 
delicacy of the ritual handkerchief, and 
the fat, rich strokes of the rochet where 
it flattens along the thigh and flows in 
rapid currents of strongly modelled 
pleats between the knees. 


but this is perhaps n ritual and anachro- 
nistic precaution, because the authors, 
with care and ample evidence, evoke 
the synthesizing nature of a culture 
where everything could stand for as 
many other things as had been rend or- 
in a socially acceptable artist's case - 
overheard m the company of those who 
read. 


next chapter on “Roles of a Renaiss- 
ance Pope": 

The sense of continuity from the 
Roman empire not only legitimized 
papal claims to universal sovereignty 
and plenitude of power; It also 
ensured that, as the recovery of the 
literary and artistic remains of anti- 
quity accelerated, the propaganda 
campaign waged in defense of the 
papacy would be increasingly 
clothed with the form and imbued 
with much of the spirit of Imperial 
Rome. 


A third and last chapter, “The 
Setting and Functions of a Renaissance 
Portrait", was added because of the 


The painting has been described 
iriously, partly because the dirtied 


arbitrary helping served by Ludwig von 
Pastor in volume 6 of his History of the 


variously, partly because the dirtied 
version in the Pilti chiefly drew 
attention before the cleaning and 


The authors - we are left to guess 
who wrote what - intend to make the 
portrait a point of entry into “the Julian 
world". 


And Rome, after all, that still dilapi- 
dated and economically artificial capit- 


al-city-in-the-remakind, was Europe's 
central exchange of Information: di- 


special concern Julius showed (as had 
his uncle, Sixtus IV) for the embellish- 
ment of the church of Santa Maria del 


plomatic, clerical, scholarly. In a city 
never before so excitedly selr- 


Popes , translated as long ago as 1896. 
The short commons are readily explic- 
able. Popes played a multiple role. 
Rulers of a large secular realm in 
central and northern Italy, apexes of a 


attention berore the cleaning and 
X-raying of the National Gallery's 
work in 1970 proved this to be tne 


failh, bosses of Europe’s largest finan- 
cial, legal and personnel-crammed 
bureaucracy; to follow their careers 
through a disparate mass of irregularly 


original; and partly because the picture 
was read in terms of “outside" know- 
ledge of the pope's circumstances dur- 
ing the period, from mid-L5ll to 
mid-1512, in which he sat for a drawing 

/»»... .A J*.. h.J 


coherent documentation is a matter 


almost of pitting Life against life. And 
no Pope (save, perhaps Clement VII 
and Paul Hi - similarly without a major 


biography) would exact a heavier toll 
than Julius. He faced novel challenges 
in all his roles, was - possessor of a 


revolt within Rome itself, challenge 
from a French-sponsored church coun- 
cil, and dangerous illness. It was 
followed by renewed health and aston- 
ishing success on all fronts. So Julius's 
expression in the painting has been 
described sometimes as dejected, 


We mean to cross and combine 
■ different kinds of evidence and lines 
of approach, keeping Raphael's 
Julius in sight, but moving from it to 
the concerns of the culture around it, 
and back again. By varying the levels ' 
of analysis we hope to avoid the 
narrowness of purely formal, ico- 
nographlcal or “sociological" ex- 
planation, and to confront some- 
thing of the sheer complexity of 
whatever men have made. By con- 
centrating on a single object we hope 
to respect the integrity of the work of 
art, to resist losing it either in the 
high abstraction of a prescriptive 
period style or in historical detail. 


temperament inadequately described 
as formidable, ana the master of 
cultural ceremonies that made Rome, 
at last, the artistic pace-setter of Italy. 


weary, the hands as “nervously twitch- 
ing”, the torso as half-slumped or bent; 
sometimes with an emphasis on the 
volcanic energy with which he is about 
to leap from nis chair. 


Olive branches, that is, are offered 
both to the proponents and the adver- 
saries of the concept of art-in-context. 
And their promise is honoured. . 


One canfiot but welcome, then, the 
ppearance of a book by two estab- 


lished scholars - one (Stam) a histo- 
rian, the other a historian of art - that 
promises to illuminate at least the 
extent to which a gracefully intelligent 


The image appears to me much 
steadier. The face, though pouched 


and sombre, is hale in complexion, and 
the self-enclosed expression is not 
- conveyed In terms of strain. In contrast 
■ to the white hinges of ermine on the 


The details that lend themselves to 
iconographical analysis are, indeed, 
milked for all the resonances they may 
have transmitted; the beard, the colour 
of the rings (the theological virtues?),, 
the handkerchief (or con- 
sular/imperlal mappat), the acorn. 


conscious about the historical linkage 
between its pagan cellars and its Christ- 
ian sky, the suffusion of papal with 
imperial notions was burbled about on 
paper and from pulpit with every 
elaborative device of a newly relevant 
medieval encyclopedism and an un- 
dimmed relish for allegory. As far as 
the meaning of things went - anything 
was possible. The authors are not 
failing in their duty if they take this for 
granted. Besides, they have two 
anchors that enable their book to ride 
firmly over the undulations of contem- 
porary fantasizing. One is their defini- 
tion of the extent to which the deliber- 
ate expression of individuality could be 
conveyed within the limits oi a job (as 
true for that of pope as thnt of painter); 
“tensions between past patterns and 
present possibilities, archetype and 
experience, prescription and inven- 
tion, norm and nature became the 
underlying calculus of creativity In the 
Renaissance style.” This sets the 


Popolo, and because the portrait was 
briefly exposed on an altar there some 
months after Julius’s death. Since there 


is no evidence to show where the 
picture was placed then or thereafter, 
the quite likely suggestion is made that 
it was intended as a donative to a 
church of special significance to the 
Della Rovere (but why the apparent 


delay?). Otherwise the chapter pro- 
vides information some of which can be 


usefully read backwards to extend the 
material in the previous chapters; but 
mostly it constitutes a separate study of 
a particular church, rather than the 
Church of which Raphael's subject was 
the superbly effective chieftain. 


There is a lavish, excellent bibliogra- 
phy - itself a point of entry into the 
intellectual mood of the Julian world, 


and forty black-and-white plates. The 
style of the book reflects an over- 


awareness of the objections that might 
be raised to its approach, as well as tne 


desire to deal briefly with ita complex- 
ity. This, I suspect, will not make it 


ground rules for the first chapter of this 
short, packed book; “Raphael’s Jiiflitr 
and Renaissance Individualism” 


ity. This, I suspect, will not make it 
easily accessible to some of those who 
could best benefit from such an 


The second anchor to the formula- 
tion that regulates the discussion in the 


approach. But it is still a book not only 
for, but which will create addicts of 
Renaissance Italy's most remarkable 
institution at its most intriguing mo- 
ment. 


Art and Art History from Oxford 


The Oxford Companion 
to Twentieth-Century 
Art 


Edited by Harold Osborne 


There are 006 illustrations, many of them In 
colour, and excellent colour at that ... a 
considerable achievement . . . set out with steady 
and reliable clarity. Even In the most 
^P^totiye paeaapes. where the kind of 
Pictures an erfiBt painted Is being conveyed; en 
nS U ■9 ve ’ concreteness la achieved.' 

iff 8 Times. Illustrated £19.50 


The Paintings of 
Eug&ne Delacroix 

A Critical Catalogue: 
Volumes l and il 1816-1 831 

LeeJohn9on 


Sebastianodel Piofnbo 

Michael Hirst 


Donatello . 
and Michelozzo 


*A ser lou s gap In the history of art is filled. This 
bopk Is beautifully produced end contains 
reproductions of all the known paintings. ... - 
.The catalogue entries present much unpublished 
material summarizing allthai Is known. . . . 

The later volumes will be eagerly awaited/ . 

Dally Telegraph. llluatreledC80 


'The exact character of hls achievement Is rpudh 
clearer now that we have Mlohael Hirers excellent' 
SaboaUenodelPtombo, which combinAe the ■ 
most scrupulous scholarship with. the most 
discriminating criticism.' Sunday times. ■ 
Illustrated £35 


An Artistic Partnership and Its; : 
Patrons fn the Early Renaissance 

R.W. Lightbown 


The Mural Painters 
of Tuscany. 


‘The book Ib clearly a landmark in.ihe suidy ol 
Renaissance sculpture, built la also a good deal 
more than lhat. \ . . Every hlslorfanol Renaissance 
culture will, proflt'greatly from reading It.' 

P roles sor H.W. Janaon In The N.Y. Review of Books. 
Two volumes Illustrated £45 Harvey Mflhr . . 


Paul Nash 

Andrew Causey 

w!i! 8By rl ® hJ * y conc6 ntraies on the poetic ' 

• rZ!m nC ' 8 ln NaBh '8 art. Drawing Information . 
irwniilBrature.treallSeson perspective, 
pnoiographs and art history, he weaves together 
ahn^L ana l°0les,and deductions Info 

• US ?l£ rBal wmpiexlly. both olfacl and , 
taking, r/fe r.L’5. Illustrated £35 


Andrea Schiavone 


Francis L. Richardson 


from Clmabueto 
Andrea del Sarto 

Eve Boreobk 


European Drawing 
1375-1825 

byCara D. Denison 
*1“ Helena. Mules 

Panted and Illustrated 
;.’PiWrt^?w P ^V ?tylab J; al1 publications of the 
Library, is dedicated |o Fejlc 
/. wiuk 8 c ^rPoflaeaspr of this volume 

: and ,n the ' Nft Y «* 

. , dasjraH could be expected pr 


.•Richardson Is an unusually perceptlveand 
Intelligent writer, hls knowledge of the material 
Is unrivalled, and he is scrupulously fair In.hls 
. presentation ol the evidence . , . one of the most, 
intelligent and significant contributions tathe 
study of Venetian RenalQBance painting to have 
appeared for many years.' London Review ol - .■ 
Books! Illustrated £36 Oxford Studies In the 
History ot Art and Architecture 


'This la nows very substantial arid handsomely 
illustrated volume ... a book which Ideally should 1 
be In the hands of every student of the sub|eqt. . .. 
,ln He humaheend.perpaptJve treatment of .. • 
Tuscan mural painting this second edition oi an.. . .’ 


Renaissance Miniature 
Painters and Classical 
Imagery 


already classic study corjstjlu tea ap erfcfurlng • ■; • •: 
.,qonlribUl/o{i fa sdhplarahlp/ V ! >,'/ : ’• 


The Masteriof the.Putti end hls 
Venetian Workshop: . 
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.Burlington Magazine, -llliislrAled £66 -Oxford : : 
. Studies In the History of Art andArChttactu re 


Kandinsky 


The Development of ap ;• 
Abstract Style ; 

Rose-Carol Washton Long 


•It would be difficult to exaggerate the usefulness 
of such a volubie; a chapter of art history In.whloh - 
art students should have the mostcarefuland 
extensive grounding.’ Arts Review. Illustrated 

£4p Oxford Studies In the history ot Art . 

end Architecture • 


L.L.llllUa B.iLIIek«iM 


• i« rtew Ibe werid-wide dfstribulor* of lhabo^o(Harv^MII|flr WgW"' 


Giambattista and 
Domenico Tiepolo 

A Study arrd Catalogue Raison n6 
’ of the CpalH Drawings 

" George Knox 

• inhlslatervfork.QlambaftlstaTlepdlo did . 

\ detailed preliminary work ih the form of chalk 
drawlngsohWqepiaper, which ire relatively J • . 
-unknown. These throw lighi on the training of the 
young artist iq the Tiepolo studto and in particular ' 
on Olambattl8ta'8 son Domenico. T wo volumes . 

• Illustrated £00 . 


i 'A brilliant, original, thorough, Hght- handediy 
■managed and out standingly well written 
contribution to a centrally Important and opening 
. aspect of north Italian ait history ol the later 
quattrocento.' Professor Charles Mitchell. 
illlustraleti£28 Harvey Milter 
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Rubens:The Costume 
Book • . 

Kristin Lohce Belkin j. . • 




Qneof the grept Irsasut'es Qf the British Muspu/n . • 
lathe unique sketch-book ol Rubehs kriownaa . 
the Ooslbme Book, hers published lor the (test 1 
. time In Its entirety. Each ojme forty folios Is \ 
IIIU8lretsd and described. C30 Harvey Miller/ 
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FKEE-STYLE 
CLASSICISM 
Guest Editor Charles Jencks 

The increasingly pcilincnt issue of the role 
of classicism in current architectural prac- 
tice has made necessary a new and broader 
definition of the term to embrace the work 
of Post-Modern architects in Europe, 
America and Japan whose use nr a 
reshaped and extended classical idiom 
indicates an important new trend within 
contemporary architecture. Tree-Style 
Classicism' is defined and examplified by 
important recent projects of twenty leading 
architects, each presented in detail through 
drawings and colour and black and white 
photographs accompanied by Jencks' 
sharply observed commentary and in many 
cases by statements from the architects 
themselves on their position v-k-v the 
current debate. 

120 pages, 300 Illustrations inc. S3 in colour 
£7.50, Architectural Design Profile 

CLASSICISM 
IS NOT A STYLE 
Guesl Editor Demclrl Porphyries 
In opposition to the interpretation of 
classicism sot forth in the previous issue, 
Dcmoiri Porphyries presents a series of 
essays and projects by European architects 
and writer* who see classicism today as a 
continuation of a deep-rooted European 
tradition - a metaphysical credo rather 
than a mere stylistic genre. Essays by 
Porphyrkn, Tafuri, Tcyuot, Rossi, 
Krter and many others trace the ttaUition of 
classicism la the present day, while 
severally carefully selected projects, com- 
prehensively presented through drawings 
and . (ihotograplu, demonstrate 
Porphyrios's view of what constitutes 
contemporary ctauicism. 

128 pages, 300 iihutr/uions Inc. 80 In colour 
£7.50, Architectural Design Profile 

LOS ANGELES 
Metropolis and Culture 
Guest Editor Derek Walker 
Compiled with the assistance of the 
University of Southern California, this 
Issue represents an ambllEaus study of Los 
Angelos' culture and way of life - 
epitomised in the rich variety and indi- 
viduality of Its architecture. Articles by 
both natives of (he city and outsiders 
dfecuta and describe not only the ‘pedigree’ 
architecture of key architects such as 
Greene and Greene, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
R. M. Schindler, Richard Ncuira, Charles 
Games or more recently Cesar Pelli and 
DMJM- but also examine the. fascinating 

excTiemetu. The superb visual material and : 
enthusiasm of the contributors make this a 
colourful tribute to LA past apd present in 
the' year of its 200th anniversary, 

176 pages, 402 Illustrations Inc. 106 In 
colour, £12.50, Architectural Design Profile' 

K. F. SCHINKEL 
.Collected Architectural Designs - 
The buildings aqd projects of the Oerman. 
Neoclassical ‘architect Karl Friedrich 
■Schlnkel were originally published in 28 
parts between 1918 and 1840 under the title: 
of Auwniww archltetfonlsches E/uwRrfe, 
!tho collected architectural designs. Tmi' 
edition, which marks the 200th anniversary 


I44pag(s, 220 illustrations, £10.50 cl 


p^DEMY EDITIONS 

tjfo '‘Street 1 , ' 

London W*8. 01-937 6996 


Genteel gatherings 


By Celina Fox 


BAMBER GASCOIGNE and JONATHAN 
DITCIIBURN: 

Images or Twickenham 
303 pp. Saint Helena Press. £ 70 . 

0 906964 04 0 

JOHN and JILL FORD: 

Images or Brighton 

383 pp. Saint Helena Press. £ 90 . 

0 906964 02 4 


Bamber Gascoigne and his team of 
industrious researchers continue their 
tour in prints of the more picturesque 
boroughs of the nation with the pub- 
lication of what nre, for all their genteel 
associations, guides to contrasting 
localities. The one was, as the author 
says, the ideal of urbs in rure and 
perhaps the most fashionable of the 
retreats from the capital; the other, a 
seaside resort which between 1821 and 
1830 became the fastest-growing town 
in the British Isles. 

Each volume follows the pattern 
already established, commencing with 
a narrative composed by one of the 
district's residents or near-residents. 
Both the introductions to Images of 
Twickenham and Images of Brighton 
arc suitably urbane fn tone, sprinkled' 
with languid conceits anil quixotic 
observations. Here, a bay window Is 
chastised for being somewhat obtru- 
sive. There, the municipality is con- 
demned foT its undistinguished 
planting of trees, which destroy the 
unity of the prospect. Sometimes, 
reminders of a more civilized environ- 
ment can stilt be observed. The Kemp 
Town esplanades in Brighton remain. 


dressed citizens was intended, presum- 
ably, to appeal to the owners of the 
properties portrayed and to serve as 
reminders to visitors of the charms of a 
locality. The Fords begin to explore 
this market in a thought-provoking 
chapter on the Brighton printmakers. 
The artists who drew the town ranged 
from seasoned international topo- 
graphers like William WestaU and 
William Daniell to local drawing mas- 
ters who sometimes published their 
own work. Brighton was fashionable 
enough to attract the attention of 
leading London print publishers, in- 
cluding Rudolf Ackermann. Not only 
was he responsible for producing one 
of the most sumptuous aquatint 
volumes of the Regency period, Nash's 
The Royal Pavilion, but he also for a 
time set up a branch of his Repository 
in Brighton, The Fords draw attention 
to the superior-quality aquatints and 
lithographs which the experience and 
organization of London publishers 
alone were capable of producing. But 
their researches also invite questions 
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about the quantitative strength of the 77, e Triumphal A rch which was erected in honour of the arrival at Brighton of 

markets in London and m Brighton, William IV and Queen Adelaide in 1830 , the year of his coronation. 

the relative spheres of influence, the Lithographed by M. Gaud from 0 drawing by £. Fox . The King and Queen 


the relative spheres of influence, the 
interest London took in Brighton and 
the speed with which metropolitan 
fasliions were taken up in the pro- 
vinces. 

The range of the Brighton book is 
altogether greater than mat on Twick- 
enham. Things happened in Brighton: 
storms, floods, beached sharks, wreck- 
ed ships, even rape (though the com- 
memoration of this event, which 
allegedly took place in the churchyard 
of St Nicholas, is little more than a 
stock block, excluded from the main 


Lithographed by M. Gaud from 0 drawing by £. Fox. The King and Queen 
remained regular visitors to Brighton. From Images of Brighton, reviewed on 

this page. 

smoking chimneys of the ironworks in Twickenham, which provided a haven 


; together with a complete Hat oF plateif. In a 
'single' volume,. 

184 pages, 174 . plates ■ £15$5 d, £6.95 pb . 

/ ^NK, LLOYD WRIGHT ■:'• 

: . ■ Thomas A. Heinz . 

Thomas ’ A. Heinz, editor of tho. Frank 
‘Lloyd .Wright Newsletter, provides an 
.'Invaluable Insight Into the Incredible 
diversity of plan, structure and .texture 
within Wright's work horn the standpoint 
;of hb.own Intimate knowledge of the fifty 
oanfully selected buildings featured. Ulus-. 
■ :lrated with 80 superb colour photographs 
which include’ many previously unpub- 
lished . views, (Ills Jiook is.' a. perfect 
■Intfoduclloh to;, the ; cultural legacy V of 
^WdghtY.bulll Vbriu - 
'96 pages, over. 100 Illustrations inc . ' 80 In 
' cMwr, fo .93 d, £6.& pp ^ ‘ 

MI8S VAN DfeR ROHE ' ; 

1 Furniture and Interiors :*• 
Werner Bluer,. 

A well-informed discussion .by Werner 
' filascr, author of two highly: successful 
books ]on Mies'- architecture, or tho 
architect* theories and achievements in 
the field of furniture design and interior 

S Illustrated throughout with original 
es, studies and plans as well as 


us the Fords point out, an attractive | 
feature, “but inevitably In our grace- 1 
less age, because they are open to the 1 
public, they have become the focus of 1 
graffiti of the most unenlightened 1 
kind". The Italian ate lodge which ] 
Turner built for himself at Twick- 1 

“the Interest of befog 1 an on&lnal ■ 
Tumor, even If heavily restored”. But 
frequently, splendid buildings have 
been demolished; sometimes in the 
most philistine circumstances. The 
Fords cite the handsome Gothic 
National School in Church Street, 
demolished In 1971 during the postal 
strike, which prevented, a government 
Grade II listing being received in 
writing by the council. After the last 
war, they relate,' there was even a 
proposal to demolish Bruns wiak 
Square and its environs. • 

The main purpose of these works is 
to provide for Ute first time a compre- 
hensive catalogue of all the prints of 
the district up to I 860 , ana any of 
special interest, thereafter, thus form- - 
ingan invaluable aid to the collector or 
curator seeking to Identify a print - 
without letters. The publishers,-, 
however,, hope ihnt the volumes will; 
also serve a .more general purpose, j 
T hrough arranging the catalogue and 
reproducing the prints by subject, the 
intention is to reveal '‘as never before" • 
how a district has developed. The 
aqthors trace these changes in the 
rian-atives: the additions made to' 
Pope's VUIr, for example, the schemes ■ 
which led to the:croation of the Royhl : 
Pavilion ' and the alterations to the 
Chain Pier, damaged only a year after 
ite edratfw^tah in the so-called Birth*: 
d ay. Storm of; I 824 j Describing. two 
jftfiits of Lifoy House with itf cast-ifori 
pavilion, Gaspoigrt'e notes With satis* 
faction their perfect agreement as "a- 
good example of the solid evidence: 
which topographical prints. can often: 
provide 1 ', Tnefdrda are moredreums- 
petf abOut' the 'reliance that can be- 


body of the catalogue). Furthermore, 
as the Fords point out, Brighton has 
always had a dual character, the work- 


ing port alongside fashionable life. 
Fishermen's nets and the rabble of the 
town were hazards to be negotiated on 
a perambulation in the Steyne. With 
the coming of the railway and the day 
tripper, Brighton’s amenities - the 
hotels, baths, theatres, libraries and 
races - were puffed In ch$ap prints 
•Which' could ‘be;, produced fo large 
numbers. Well-known characters like 
Martha Gunn became folk heroes,, 
commemorated alike in wood-engrav- 
ing and Toby-jug souvenirs. Even S0i 
some sights were not recorded. De- 
spite the unavoidable inclusion of the 


nineteenth-century panoramas of the 
town, there would appear to be only 
one print of the inside of Hie factory 
(and that in a trade directory, as a 
suitably impressive backdrop for 
ornamental urns and fireplaces) and 
none at all of workers' dwellings. 

More irritating, for this curator at 
least, is the sheer lack of imagination 
exhibited by the majority of pnntmak- 
ers. They tended to flock to the same 
picturesque viewpoints and rarely stir The production of the volumes has 
themselves a few hundred yards to the improved with experience (evidently 
left or right. For unusual angles and to such an extent that the pilot London 
less contrived settings one has to turn study on Richmond, of which no 
to the more adventurous, less formal mention is made, will eventually be 
explorations made in the sketchbooks republished in a new version), Both 
of watercolour artists. Indeed, the lack works now have useful mBps of the area 
of reference to works in other media and the reproduction of the prints is 
creates, an artificial constraint, not quite adequate for reference purposes. 

E resent at the time and less than ' Images of Brighton includes a good 
ipdgraphlcally useful, today. Those selection of colour plates. By the lime 
nineteenth-century enthusiasts who the smarter London suburbs from 
applied themselves to fanning collec- Barnes to Wimbledon have been co- 
ttons of London views often commis- vered, and towns from Edinburgh to 
sioned artists to draw for them the bits Eton, may we hope for the conlrast 
in between, the views for which satis- afforded by fmaeei of Manchester, say, 
factory prints had not been made, In o r Birmingham 7 


for Marlow, as well as for Scott and 
Hudson, John Varley and his pupils, 
Linnell, Mulready and William Hemy 
Hunt, as well as Turner, the gap is 
particularly regrettable. Some discus- 
sion of these artistic associations and. 
where necessary, the interrelationship 
between paintings, watercolours and 
the prints, Would have helped 10 
anchor the latter in a firmer context. 


The facility of flamboyance 


By Craig Raine 

GEOFF WEED0N arid RICH ARD WARDt 
Fairground Art 

The Art Forms of Travelling Fairs, 
Carousels and Carnival Midways . . 
312 pp. White Mouse Editions. £ 38 . 
0 904568 288 

Fairground Art is a paean to the 
pleasures of naming. Deliciously 'tech- 
nical throughout; crammed with spar- 
tan facts and esoteric vocabulary, it Is 
guaranteed to appeal to the < 3 radgrlnd 
m all 6f us. The Joyce, who wrote 
"Ithaca* 1 , the Kipling of "McAndrew's 


Hymn" and • Many Inventions , would . 
have loved ft: .“the rounding bobrdd 
were built 1 up 'fronj half-inch thick 
yellow pine board twelve Inches wide, 
tongue and grooved together, the top 
made a little wider to create a dome 
effect- Top and bottom sweeps were 
cut intend arid the nosing was madeon 
a spindle moulder. Twelve bait fens 


were screwed at Intervals through the 
boards . and .sweeps,.: to secure the 
' K — * ■ Put fike' that, you 


crowned heads of Europe. Under a 
perspiration of electric light bulbs lies 
the. gaudy plunder of the popular 
Imagination an imagination vulgar, 
rapacious, economically straitened. 
The fair, unlike the circus, has no real 
animals so that, although Weedon and 
Ward gamely discuss norses, say, in 
terms of realism, the illustrations show 
us an idealized, heraldic bestiary, TTie 
horses have no depth of chest. They are 
sexless and on page 21 there is a 
wooden pattern for producing metal 
castings of horse genitalia: "apparently 
the Intention was to alternate stallions 
with marei on: Savage roundabouts. 
However, the gyration of. the ride 
suggested a hot pursuit, so to placate 
Victorian propriety the stallions wort 
gelded ana the pattern -put into stor- 
. age.’?' After this' early veer towards 
; realism, fantastlflcatjop took over and, 
jot instance, horses became centaurs - 
half beast, half Baden-Powell. Be* 
Jewelled Hke .an outbreak of bolls, 
transfixed by gilded skewers, they 
cease to be animals and become dec-, 
larattotis of greed. ■ 

r- .The btipreclsli 
nasts with the 


great big fig leaf and a lion," Yet, jf 
makes it seem easy , Weedon and Ward 
also pursue the richly technical: we 
Scenic cars were carved from wj" 
pine, built up in blocks, shot, glucdana, 
later touch nailed both sides with w; 
Inch oval nails." One responds here w. 
the chaste precision* whereas IB- 
popular imagination Is both inex» 
and derivative. It's interesting 1 to not , 
for example, how little the 
bolheredby plagiarism. But |f ImW 
borrows from itself, instead of te- 
Updating life, the result is W 
artistib disaster. You can. see 
even a great writer Uke Nabokov wW ^ 
, he wants to write beautifully mst e } • 
precisely: he operijs a casket , _ 
Hatton Garden and scatters aJW 
rubles ' in the general . direction 

beauty. But they’re P aste u^JjL h S ; 
lights by Wanders FlamteWJ; 
darnels. In the epd,. then/ ^ 
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and written sources,. and dakij 
use prints as an independen 

But such collections can 
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Sir Edwin Landseer 

Richard Ormond 

Sir Edwin Landseer was the most popular 
British painter of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Today, long after the tastes of his 
numerous aristocratic patrons have passed into 
social history, his work and his skills have 
once again caught the imagination. Richard 
Ormond, Deputy Director of the National 
Portrait Gallery, provides a sumptuously 
illustrated modem assessment of Landseer's 
versatile talent, and includes commentaries on 
his individual works of all ki nds, a concise 
biography, and an essay on Landseer's 
relationship to contemporary artists on the 
Continent. 

With 238 illustrations , 32 in colour £16.00 


American Art Since 
I94S 

Dare Ashton 

In the fine arts, as in science and technology, 
developments siacethe end of World War II 
have taken place with bewildering speed and 
complexity. Dore Ashton examines with 
admirable clarity the astounding surge of 
artistic activity in post-war America which 
quickly gave New York the pre-eminent 
position in art that had belonged before the war 
to Paris. Not only the recognised masters, but 
also many lesser and yet significant creators are 
included in this masterly discussion of art in 
context. 

With 140 illustrations, 20 in colour £ 12.50 


A Concise 

Encyclopaedia of the 
Italian Renaissance 

History and Culture 

Edited byj. R. Hale 

In some 750 alphabetical entries, a team of 
distinguished Renaissance scholars cover every 
aspect of history and culture: with all the 
important names, facts and themes in music, 
art, science, literature, politics and religion, 
towns and estates, wars and treaties. Subject 
listings, cross-references, illustrations, maps, 
family trees and a glossary of Italian terms 
complete this one indispensable book within 
the vast literature of the Renaissance. 

With 237 illustrations , 3 maps , ji family trees 
and chronological chartfg.jo 


Brunelleschi: The 
Complete Work 

Ettgenio Datiisti 

Fiuppo Brunelleschi has a fair claim to be 
considered the most important architect since 
the end of the Middle Ages. Yet this is the first 
comprehensive account of his work ever to be 
published in English. Backed by hundreds of 
previously unpublished illustrations, the author 
nas surveyed all current research and 
translated key documents to present a true 
picture of Brunelleschi. The result is a 
fascinating tale of aesthetics and politics, and a 
book which will be indispensable to all students 
of Renaissance architecture. 

With 358 illustrations £ 32.00 


major Art 
and Architecture 
books 

Thames and Hudson 


Art of 

Dynastic China 

William Watson 

A documentary record of staggering breadth, 
this book chronicles the full range and scope of 
the visual arts in China from its prcdynastic 
Neolithic beginnings and first dynasty, the 
Shang (c. 1600-1027 uc), to the end of 
imperial rule in 1912. All media are included - 
from' bronzes and ceramics to the high arts of 
painting and calligraphy - and each object 
illustrated is examined In depth. Containing 
many previously unpublished photographs, 
this is an unparalleled visual survey of the arc of 
the world’s oldest and most'splendid civilization. 
With 981 illustrations , 184 in colour £60.00 April 
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Victorian and After 

Studlaa In Art, Architecture and Design 

Nikolaus Pevsner 
Note available in paperback 
'Gives us a fresh opportunity td appreciate the 
formidable range of one of the greatest living 
architectural historians, whose influence upon 
the English-speaking world . . . may justifiably 
be compared with that of Ruskin* - Apollo 
'Belongs in every civilized library’ - The Times 
'There is no more readable, more copiously 
illustrated survey of the period from the 
' Crystal Palace to the Bauhaus’ - Sunday 
Telegraph 

With 518 illustrations Paperback £ 7.50 


Le Corbusier 
Sketchbooks 

' IN FOUR VOLUMBS 
: Velum* 2 I9 SOiI 9S4 • 

Commentaries by Pratifoise de Franclieu 
•: perhaps the most important documentation to 
date of anything to do with the Modern 
Movement* _ Philipjohnson , 

The second in the series of Le Corbusier’s 
. . original sketchbooks, Volume 2 records the 
years when the architect transformed his strict, 
glass-and-metal International Style into' • 
aggressively sculptural forms, and contains the 
mS* this changing sensibility. 

Wy t(t 1 365 6 illustrations, 169 m colour £60.00 


the Absolute 


1 Md Politics in France, 1 848- I BS l 

, ( ‘.*'j,ylark ,■•■■■ 

:/.•{ ^Wi 7 a%te in paperback ... 

the very few really interesting and 
discussions of art and politicS’ - CWrarwr 
- • m 109 Uhfithyfms Paperback £4.95 \ 


image off the People 

.^wteVe iSourbet aodthe 1848 Revolution 

T-J.ciwfk \ 

available inpaperbach 
f^Wht-pfovojdng, full of insight and 
: ri 8 ipal ideas . -, j 3 mind-operiing book 1 


tratrns Paperback £4.93 


The Beaux-Arts and 
Nineteenth-Century 
French Architecture 

Edited by Robin Middleton 
Architecture began to be taught at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in 1819. It ceased in 1968, by 
which time to the champions of the Modem 
Movement ‘Beaux- Am was a term of abuse. 

A long overdue reappraisal was presented at an 
international conference held at the 
Architectural Association in London. This 
book evolved from that conference, and ‘ ' 

contains many illuminating studies illustrated ...... 

by original drawings and a wealth of 


\02illtt. 


Vith 202 illustrations, ii in colour £18,00 


Roland Penrose 
Scrap Book 
1900-1981 

Sir Roland Penrose, the protagonist of 
Surrealists in this country since the 1920s, has 
been at the very centre of European artistic 
development for much of this century, and has 
counted such artists as Picasso', Bracme, Max : 
Ernst, Man Ray, Henry Moore arid wands 
Bacon among his intimate friends. His Scrap 
Book is an astonishing autobiographical and 
1 pictorial collage which retraces a lifetime of . 
encounters with $uah artists, as well as with 
poets, writers and many others whose yfork has 
.shaped and influenced the twentieth ceiitury.' 

• With 696 illustrations, 52 m colour £28,00 \ 

The History of the 
Illustrated Book ; 

The Western Tradition' . "■ • * ' 

John Harthah ' ; ■ ' • . v ' ■ , 

This magnificent volume surveys the artistic, ; 
historical and sodal aspecjs of book = ; . 

\ illiritration from Ancient Egypt to : 
Manhattan’s Push Pfo Studios, EncompaBSing a 
'wide variety of techniques, afld placiriga ; . . 
welcome emphasis on the artist’s response to ' 
his text, the author shows how this highly 
Skilled tradition has <^ntlnued to the present - 
day. " ■ .1 . 

. ‘A miracle of completion, readabjUty^ and . 
well-chosen pictures’ - Daily Telegtaph r • ' 
With ^.illustrations, 33 inbofour£ 2 $m' 

. • 'n‘*' ' • 1 ■- ■ 


The Meanings of 
Modern Art 

John Russell 

"The best introduction to the understanding of 
modem art that l have ever seen’ 

- Kenneth Clark 

. ‘Excellent, not so much because it passes 
judgements convincingly but because it • 
conveys a passion for thfc art of modem times' 

- William Feaver, Observer 

Beginning with France in the 1860s, and the 
then revolutipnaiy paintings of Manet. John 
Russell provides g clear, critical appreciation 
that is both informative and Invigorating. 

With 331 illustrations, 102 in colour 
• Hardcover £i8.oo,Paperback £10.95 


Bonnard 

Tlra Complete Graphic Work 

Francjs Bouvet _ 

' Introduction by Antoine Tgrrasse 
This is the first' complete illustrated cataloaue 
pf.Bonnafd’s work as a printmakcr, from die 
Prance-Champagne pc«ter of t89i,which 
inspired Toulouse-Lautrec to try his own hand 
at poster-making, to the superb last 
lithographs done with Jacque Villon during the 
. dccupation. 

‘Provides as authentic a sense of the quality of 
his. art as we Are likely to find between the 
covers of a book? ^ Art Monthly 
'■ !‘A marvellous body of work* - Observer 
With $36 illustrations, 60 in colour £yy.oo 


Russian Avant- 
Garde Art 

Tho G*or$« Costaklt’ Collection : 

Edited by Angelica’Zander Rude ns tine 
During the first tvi(0 decades of this ceiitury, 
avant-gardd artists in, Russia .were creating . < 
extraordinary experimental wotkk, that Wore 
subsequently hidden and presumed lost'untlj 
late in the 1940s, when George Costas begin 
his seahch for them. He now possesses the ; 
finest collection of Russian aVant-gerdo grt in . 
the world, a major portion of which Is here 
shovra for tho first rime; . • 

‘The cotiectibn'l* astounding . . . will serve as a 
basic, source- bOok for the study of Russian ari 
from' the OarlytOowto clalrlp-down , •*/’ 

'SU 
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COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART 
ILLUSTRATION ARCHIVES 


A Photographic Reference Library 
of European Sculpture and Architecture 
General Editor: Professor Peter Lasko 


A new prospectus is now available listing in full all subjects illustrated 
in the first 40 issues, covering: 


1. CATHEDRALS & MONASTIC BUILDINGS IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
2. 15th & 16th CENTURY SCULPTURE IN ITALY 
3. MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE & SCULPTURE IN EUROPE 
4. 19th CENTURY SCULPTURE IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

For full demits please write to: 


HARVEY 



MILLER 


20 Marryat Road ■ London SWI9 5BD ■ England 
All books published by Harvey Miller are now distributed by 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


-The History of Dress. 
f Series 

Late Gothic Europe 
1400-1500 

Margaret Scott 


‘A fascinating survey of a neglected period in I.M 
the history of dress. ' Costume L 

£25.00 Illustrated In colour and b/w ‘ 


Renaissance Dress in Italy 
1400-1500 

Jacqueline Herald 

'At fcnee a major scholarly contribution to the 
history of dress and an eminently readable work 
for the layman . . . beautifully produced. ' 
Embroidery 

£30. 00 Illustrated in colour and b/w 

Available from Collet’s Stand at the 

Art History Book Fair 


Bell & Hyman 

c s& 



MICROFORM LTD 

Academic Publishers of Microfilm and Microfiche 


Art and Art History 


Microform Ltd, offer colour and black/white microfilm 
.. of works by William Blake, Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

and J. M. W., Turner, as well as. Writings/Notebooks by 
prominent art historians and : collectors r - . . ■ 

Colour filmstrips of manuscripts (bibles, psalters, gospels’) 
: dating from the Hth Century frotn Holkhani Holland other 
Reading repositories are also avgUableV many Of which are 
.beauufully illustrated with illuminated initials, decorated 
; borders and medallions. 

'FuU details pf all titles in this field 1 will be sent on application 
and w^would be pleased to welcome you at. our stand at the 
' 2too?tfc^ Bo °k f air and Conference in Mahchester-on March 


JEast Ardsley, Wakefield WF3 2AT, West Yorkshire Enidand 
Telephone Wakefield (0924) 823700 . ■■ "r 
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} New and excltlnd titles froty the UBSFt and 
Eqfttem: Europe, Including;- ■ • .y"-.- 

' Cnfcan ' UMU -'" ** PateWl M OA'BngfciO-; • ^ V , : . 

**■' * ; v: > 

Art ol Daghestan (Stimmaiv in gnglLah) 


hw paibt An E®S)* 

-ghasten (Summaiy in ft 

«lan Folk Costume* (In lour languages indudrig English) 


I Q6Q 


%OK8H0I> 

Booh Import Deportment, .. 

. COLLET'S HOL04NQ8 UMITEO ' 
Danlngwn Eotofe. WeHJraborouph North ante NN8 *jt 
• Telephone: (00*3) &43S1; 


ei&bo 

.£27.60 

£16.60 

E13.7B 

.■£10.00. 

£26,00 

£13.30 

£10.60 


Initial inlays 


By Graham Reynolds 


LILIAN ARMSTRONG! 

Renaissance Miniature Painters and 
Classical Imagery 

The Master of the Putti and his 
Venetian Workshop 


223pp with 152 illustrations. Harvey 
Miller. £28. 


0 905203 24 0 


Even the most firmly established art 
forms can be undermined by tech^ 
nological advances, a familiar in- 
stance being the collapse in the 
demand for portrait miniatures as a 
direct result of the invention of 


successor "The Master of the Lon- 
don Pliny”, There is a wider consen- 
sus of opinion over the works to be 
attributed to the Putti Master, and 
on his differentiation from contem- 
porary artists working in a related 
Paduan style, such as Marco Zoppo 
and Franco de'Russi. The oeuvre of 
-the Master of the London Pliny is 
reconstructed from work formerly 
ascribed to other artists, and from 
unpublished material, predominantly 
manuscripts, some of which were 
made for the Aragonese Court of 
Naples. Dr Armstrong sums up her 
discussion by saying that the identi- 
fication of the master of the London 


Plinj \yith either Gasparo Romano 


or Jacometto Veneziano cannot be 
excluded. 


photography. Perhaps less familiar, 
but -equally decisive, was the effect 


of the invention of printing in (he 
middle of the fifteenth century on 
the age-old craft of the illuminated 
manuscript. When the portrait 
miniaturists found their livelihood 
threatened, they had tried to come 


to terms with their competitor. They 


became photographers; photograpl ... 
images weakly printed on ivory were 
coloured to resemble the authentic 
product. With a similar instinct for 
self-preservation the illuminators of 
the second half of the fifteenth cen- 


turjr sought to combine their skill 


with that of the printer. Printed 
books with hand-drawn architectural 
frontispieces and Initial letters were 
produced alongside decorated manu- 
scripts on vellum and simulated that 
dying luxury. 

In Renaissance Miniature Painters 
and Ciasslcal lmagery, a study. which 
explores much new ground, Lilian 
Armstrong has examined and cata- 
logued the work of two miniaturists, 
wno acted as intermediaries between 
limning and printing In the heroic 


The picture that emerges is of a 
workshop, or iwo. closely linked 
workshops, which supplied a number 
of finely printed books, embellished 
with decorations designed to trans- 
port the mind of the reader into the 
mood of classical antiquity. The main 
device by which these masters 
achieved this was the decorated or 
historiated initial. The forms of the 
drawn letters are derived from 
Roman inscriptions, but are given 
a three-dimensional look by faceting, 
as though they were carved in the 
round; between or behind the 
strokes of the letters are references 
to classical themes. As. his name sug- 
gests, the Master of the Putti fre- 
quently depicts naked children, 
riding on a dolphin, playing a lute, 
tormenting Pan. An important aspect 
of Dr Armstrong's examination con- 
sists in the identification of the clas- 
sical origins of such subjects in sar- 
cophagi and other sculptural 
remains. She traces to their antique 
sources the legend of Hercules, 
scenes of sacrifice, the cult of Mer- 


days °f early_book production in 


Venice, the 1470s and 1480s. Neither 
artist has an assured identification, 
and the author treats of them here as 
“The Master of the Putti" and his 


cuiy, the images of sea-creatures', 
and emphasizes that the ever-present 
putto is the survival into the Renaiss- 


ance of the young God of Love. 

The authors to whose texts these, 
decorations were applied included 


Cicero, Livy, Martial rvu 
Lifian Armstrongnuo ^ 
Goldschmidt's opinion H * 
owners of these sumptuously LI- 

books, prominent among whoVS 
A h .V e . ne 55 n Emilies- Priuli 
Agostini did not wish to havIflS 
trated editions of the ck£% 
re ation of the illumination 
rated initial to the primed fcJS 
One- of general stylistic affinity ratfe 
than of specific commentary. |„d K j 
when one contemplates the bffi 
and design of a m isem-pm k 
Jenson, the printer of the majority d 
the incurables discussed, it is under, 
standable-that ihese new pZ 
should not have wished to tin 
classical text overloaded bv 
assertive an image. 

Dr -Armstrong identifies the M 
of the Putti Master in the design ol 
certain woodblocks used in the frwtiv 
pieces of printed books. This * 1s a 
further step toward the disappear- 
ance of his specialized an. Soon ibt 
embellishment of books would, a™ 
from a few anachronistic survival 
be left to woodcuts and other form 
of engraving. Well might a minium- 
ist lament in 1491, “Pell'orte mia im 
si fa piu niente". Die illuminated 
page, once the staple of book pro 
duction. would dissolve in the sit- 
teenth century into component path, 
such as the portrait miniature and 
the watercolour landscape. The df» 
rated initial, as a woodcut or tint- 
block, was to remain dormant imiil 
revived bv the Chiswick Press in the 
nineteenth century and given a ik» 
vitality of design by Morris. Beait 
sley and Gill. 

The period during which the illu- 
minator and the printer could aoil 
together to their mutual advantap 
was effectively confined to the )ew 
during which these ' two master) 
flourisned. By the width of her sfufc 
and the coherence of h$r presentatfce 
Dr Armstrong has clarified' a monffl 
in the history of book production wWd 
was characterized by a precarious hi 
satisfying balance. . 
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The line of limners 


By Mary Edmond 


JOHN MURDOCH, JIM MURRELL, 
PATRICK J. NOON and ROY STRONG; 
The EnglUi Miniature < 

240pp. Yale £20 (paperback, -£7.95), 
02769 9 


can produce a .pattern of pigment- work is revealed in black-and-wl 
usage allowing the work of individual enlargements of detail. (Through 
artists to be identified. Coupled wi|li the book, the monochrome illus 
this is the detailed study or comem- lions are tellingly chosen and Cfec 

tinroru anrl na... : j U..» tl I . il.i^ ...| i|u 


‘tw wMuiw aiuuy ui Kumem- nans are tellingly cnosen miu ^ 
poraiy and near-contemporary tlocu- but the colour plates and iheif 
ments, notably Hilliard's own Trca- lions are elusive,' and there is a I 
tlse concerning the Arte of Limning, tracing dearth of paw-numbers.' 
dated cl60Q. Cooper’s controversial cousin.. 

During the sixteenth and seven- younger John Hoskins - » 
teenth centuries, the miniature was WftS a miniaturist at all is a mar 
painted on fine vdlum pSodT a £* te r John Murdoch^ 
card. Roy Strong traces its descent 
'manuscript workshops of 
Ghent and Bruges, by way of the 
illuminators, imported by Henry VII 
and VIII to produce book Illustra- 
tions for the Tridor Royal Library; 
among them were members of the 
Hqrnebolte and Benninck families, 
and he argues that it must have been . — ZT’mT" 

Levina Teerljng {nie Benninck} who ]iyed unt “ 1724 ‘ 

tech nique, of limning to . -Patrick Noon of the Yale' 
Hilliard.. Whether or not she did. the for British Ait - where Uie p 
yqung man 1 emerged in the 1570s exhibition opened In Deceej 
with a complete rfiastery of the tradi- writes 6f -the changes in fee 
tioqal metKqds; and be became the demanded by the introduction 
mast creative 'of all miniaturists in Venice, shortly before CrossT 

of an entirely, new 


Tho painting of portrait miniatures in 
watercolour, limning, is a peculiarly 
English art form, and technically it Is 
unrelated, to any other. It was con- 
tinuously practised during the period 




attribution of a group of miniai 
done between about 1645 and 

T-i i .i—i wei 


of almost ^400 years covIred by VhU 
bG cJr. p , ub i s *? ed t0 coincide with .an 


exhibition of the sqme name, consist- 
ing of over a hundred miniatures 
from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which; js now touring North- 
America.- . t • : . . . • ■ 


Whan Grallam Reynolds organized 


.L iiii iu ! , 7 I1UIU3 uigamzi 

the V& A exhibition of -1947 marking 
the quatercenfenaiy of the birth of 
Nicholas Hilliard, the first great Eng- 


done between about law anu i 
He gives substance to some p wv 

ly snadowy practitioners; and 

plains how; recent research has/ 
off, two others, “D. Gjbson 
“Lawrence Crosse". The latter 
stands revealed as Peter Cross, 

— successor, 


was Cooper’s 
til V 


true 
1724/ 


. — uc uccame ine j 

- . . — _.. [? QS f creative of all miniaturists in Venice, shortly be.tore uivm* 

Nicholas Hilliard, the first great Eng- the invention of new painting techni- of an entirely new support, iw 
liSh master, he. wrote that very Ijttle t l“ es r which he used to maximum replace vellum. By now uif 
was : .kndwn about his life,' and eVcn. pffcct tpportray the glitterin«, jewel- limning had spread far from 
less abpgt Jsaac Ofiy^r’s; and only ; 


an wan earlicf, a respected antf- 
luarlao. could .publlsh^doubts abdut 

TilllflrrPfl anlliAwihm a# iivi. •_ 

. i eprcjjcna - me 

Eittl of.Essex; r » probably the best- 

knnwn nt t rh c;iim.w . 


^ portly the 

bedecked Queen: Gold, tor example 

inf ei n HAii'uJajAi J ■_! _ "i 


m 

5w : 

---liated figure -’who, 

?epresetiti -the 


HilllarcPs authorship, of ,the t'Yourig 
Man ahiona Roses’*; Now; this 
enigmatic, elongated 


he used not aS a powdered 
but as a. metal'.- furnishing 
own words* "with a pretty Rule tooth 
of reme ferret or stoat or other wild 
little beast .1. His method of simulat- 

inn. Irttlloi B 'l«inn a . I I_« “ 


j-„«- limning had spread far J rM V 
example, ginal court base, and had a « 
plgmeht, -popular appeal; The Engiiw 1 
it, in his of the late -el^teenth centun 
irtn teMi,' 1 mink Mwor Richard Lrosi 


.miaii Meyer, Richard, 
Richard Cosway among tnem 
succeeded ■ , in the nine 


kiiown of all his ' works/ and it j s ■ 
among .those /that ; have VmadO the 


tmnshtIaiitlc-’11i^tV r Mfiidi' more U 
it Huliard’s, lifeV althbU 


little beast His method of simplat- succeeded ■ , in the ninety 
ip& jewois'was so convincing that a -Andrew Robertson ftptn * 
; tiny diamond set into otic work can- At the be^nning of Victon 8 
not -be -immediately distinguished the seventieth Royal Acade 
trom the - surroUndina cnuntarfeltc hihiririTi "included over two 1 


known about 

OljVe'r’s' j remains 


: fv...w,.io, comparaliveW; 
obscure; Iri recent yeats research has 
intejisjfied’-and the present, book has ‘ 
ap Inyigprating 'air bf Work-iri-prog- 
[S“: "JWbi. ^ , chapicr'-by. J{§> : ' 
JJSjS; Je?pbn4ble for the 

fh ■ 


Je immediately distinguished 1 the seventieth Royal acbus 
the surrounding counterfeits. Mbitfon included over two | 
□liver and his son Peter moved miniatures' ;by thirty pfOJJ 
fds . a '• looser, --. brushwork, and. 1 but thereafter numbers stea 
Shy more muted colours, dined, • and ; in 1859 an Art 
c mphasize^ the “Erigj ; reviewer’ wrote; "Pbotogjai 
!«; of;, these two; men.nr startfirfld. the hiinlatunsts* _ 


i*°? n ^ e| riphasize? the “Erig- 1 reviewer - wrote; ‘‘PhqtogmP 

Ushne^. of these twpipien-of Frendi . .scattered the. tninia tunsts- . 


plained deterhilnedly v^thin the^om-' T 1 ? twenty-six fa'l-WJ 
munity of immigrarn wtist? f arid, tWrty-seven'UiuiTdnatjmf 

craftsmen; - MMu$cnpf M69 in ; The Pie.ipP 

d gan !■ Ubmrsiv New York, ^ 

\d Farnese -m 


me 1 Thamek-side . vi Iaoe nf 




Michelangelo’s man 


MICHAEL IHRSTi 
Scbasttano del Plombo 
j 75 pp with 204 black and white pic- 
tures. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £35. 

0 19 817308 3 


Any Renaissance artist who flew too 
close to the fiery sun of Michelangelo’s 
genius risked scorching his wings. No 
one flew closer than the expatriate 
Venetian, Sebastiano Luciani, who in 
his forties was still so drawn to the great 
Florentine as to honour him with the 
tag, “sine tuo lumine nihil est homine”. 
it was appropriate that the first demon- 
stration of Sebasliano’s art in Rome, 
the Farnesina lunettes, should include 
a “Fall of Icarus” and no less suitably, a 
“Fall of Phaeton”. These uneasy repre- 
sentations of scorched ambition are, as 
Michael Hirst readily admits, “some- 
thing of an embarrassment for the 
painter's admirers”, since the artist has 
failed to come to terms with the 
technical and compositional problems 
posed by the Roman commission. 

How far do the shortcomings in 
Sebastiano's first Roman murals signal 
a failure in his career as a whole? Not 
the least virtue of Hirst’s book is that 
he faces this problem souarely and 
answer? it triumphantly. Hirst's ack- 
nowledgement or Sebastiano’s limita- 
tions is Balanced by a warm insight into 
the painter's real merits, which the 
reader is skilfully persuaded to recog- 
nize in part or ip whole in the later 
Roman paintings. 

The core of any Sebastiano mono- 
graph will lie in his continual struggle 
.to reconcile his Venetian training and 
his desire to emulate the sublime 
disegno . of the Florentine masters 
working in Rome. The crux of this 
problem was his remarkable collabora- 
tion with Michelangelo, it was remark- 


able both for its results - the Viterbo 
“Pietfi” and the Roman "Flagellation” 
are works of considerable power - and 
for the fact that it happened at all, 
Michelangelo was not someone who 
suffered Tools gladly, and he often 
reacted comparably to wise men. He 
was notoriously unwilling to tolerate 
workshop production methods, yet he 

g rovided a series of superb designs for 
ebastiano to translate into oil paint- 
ings on panel and wall. 

Certainly the problems of collabora- 
tion were eased for Michelangelo, as 
Hirst points out, by its being conducted 
at long range, while the master was in 
Florence and his amanuensis in Rome. 
And the first occasion on which Sebas- 
tiano tried directly to help Michelange- 
lo with a work of art - his preparation 
of the wall of the Sistine Chapel for 
painting with oil colours rather than 
true fresco - resulted in the older man 

n severing their relationship. 

:heIangelo - would not have 
allowed Sebastiano to carry his stan- 
dard into battle with the Raphael camp 
for two decades had he regarded the 
Venetian as unworthy. Indeed, Hirst 
makes a case for believing tliat Michel- 
angelo's designs show him adjusting 
his own style to lake account of 
Sebastiano’s individual qualities. 
These qualities included not only his 
native gifts as a dramatic colourist, 
ranging from velvety sensuality to 
almost lurid power, but also his bold 
simplifications of columnar and cubic, 
form. 

The proper definition of their rela- 
tionship had been hindered by the utter 
failure of Berenson and others to 
correlate the visual evidence of the 
drawings with the extensive docu- 
mentation-. Hirst’s treatment of the 
problem, which I find almost totally 
convincing, builds upon the fun- 
damental contribution of Johannes 
Wilde's studies of Michelangelo's 


By Martin Kemp 

drawings. The book is justly dedicated 
to Wilde, whose room in the Courtauld 
Institute served for some years as 
Michael Hirst’s base, at a time when 
the great man was too elderly and frail 
to use it himself. 

Hirst’s monograph contains signifi- 
cant elements of classic, Wildeian art 
history: the careful evaluation of docu- 
mentation (of course), together with 
the reconstruction of lost works and 
settings, and the methodical use of the 
evidence of drawings. To these he adds 
a more pronounced involvement with 
patronage and iconography, which, if 
not ignored by Wilde, were not central 
to his approach. Hirst’s setting of 
Sebastiano’s career and works in the 
context of Rome before and after the 
Sack of 1527 adds a welcome dimen- 
sion, and reflects the gradual broaden- 
ing of concerns in British art history. 

Hirst's approach is not, however, 
limited to the mechanical application 
of art-historical methods. He reaffirms 
the faith of those of us who believe that 
at the centre of our discipline should be 



cy, involvement and conviction, only 
rarely lapsing into jargon: “Isocephalic 
heads” is a particularly painful pnrase. 
I entertain some doubts about his 
extraction of portraiture from the 
chronological survey- of Sebastiano’s 
career, granting it a chapter to itself, 
but ttie resulting chapt&r largely dispels 
these doubts. The ’'colossal" portraits 
of the 1520s - the imposing "Albizzi", 


saturnine “Andrea Doria^and impe- 
rious “Glement YU” are finely 
characterized in this book. 

1 However, when we turn to other 
aspects of the book’s organization, the 
doubts become more insistent. The 
greatest problem for the reader, as the 
author himself well realizes, is the 


absence of a catalogue. He attributes 
this to “on inadequate interest in 
provenance" and a reluctance to count 
copies. Neither of these.secm to me to 
be acceptable excuses. The proper 
function of a catalogue in a standard 
monograph of this kind is far. broader 
than the listing of provenances and 
copies. It embraces the description of 
condition, using all the up-to-date 
technical evidence, the full recording 
of inscriptions, arguing for their re- 
liability or otherwise, full discussion of 
attribution, dating and content of all 
the works, together with arguments for 
rejecting the attribution ot commonly 
accepted works. 

We are all loo familiar with over- 
blown academic productions and it 
may seem churlish to criticize an 
author for compression and succinct- 
ness, butthe qualityofwhat Hirst does 
say convinces me that 147 pages of text 
(157 including appendices) is too 
meagre a ration. So much has to be 
passed over when we may be confident 
that Hirst could have provided valu- 
able support for unargued opinions. A 
number of the sections haVe an airless 
quality. Important and in some cases 
virtually unknown paintings are 
squeezed into a comer of the text or 
footnotes. The sensitive “Portrait of a 
Man” in the Manning Collection raises 
questions of attribution, dating, condi- 
tion, original format etc, but it receives 
no more than half a sentence and four 
lines of footnotes. The lovely "Wise 
Virgin” in Washington receives ils due 
. in neither the Venetian nor the portrai- 
ture chapters. Is it amarriage picture, 
as suggested by Shapley In the Kress 
catalogue? Or is it actually a Foolish 
ViTgin, a seductress in the tradition of 
Venetian courtesan portraits? Her 
lamp, after all, seems not to be alight. 
Has the relief below Andrea Doria 
yielded all its secrets? Is it a form of 
pictogram of the kind popular ai the 


Milanese court? I at least .can recognize 
the A (ancora) and R (remits) which 
might suggest that it makes allusion to 
Dona’s Christian name. Is the drawing 
of “Clement VII anti Charles V” a 
modello for a propagandist engraving 
rather than a painting? Hirers text 
leads one to believe that he can give 
convincing answers to such questions, 
but they are not recorded here. 

The present volume is not, there- 
fore, a self-contained Sebastiano refer- 
ence work. The serious student will 
need to use it in conjunction with 
Mauro Lucre's extensive but erratic 
catalogue in the Rizzoli L’Opera Com- 
plete series ( 1980). And he will have to 
turn to Hirst’s review in Arte Veneta 
(1980)* for some explanation of why 
their attributions differ. Hirst's book is 
.not self-contained in another sense 
too. It takes for granted a good deal of 
specialist knowledge of the period and 
of earlier scholarship (especially 
Wilde's). He assumes that we know 
why the Windsor drawing of the 
“Flagellation” is by Giulio Qovio. He 
expects us to know what the office of 
the Piombo Involved. He requires us to 
read his in-text quotations from the 
Italian sources, not always easy Italian 
at that. 

What I am saying, in essence, is that 
what the author lias provided is so 
good, let us have more and let him 
unbend more readily to an educated 
but unspecialized audience. The read- 
er of Inis book is likely to be both 
uplifted nnd frustrated. Might we hope 
that Hirst wil) assuage that frustration 
in the future? 


A “distillation" of his multi-volume 
Michelangelo studies, Carles de Tpl* 
nay's Michelangelo: Sculptor, Palmer, 
Architect (238pp. Princeton University 
Press. 111.70. 0 691 00337 B) has now 
appeared in paperback. 
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Anthony Caro 

DIANE WALDMAN 

As one oF the world's foremost living 
' sculptors, Anthony Caro's reputation has 
now become unassailable. In her thor- 
oughly documented book, Diane Waldman 
investigates Caro's oeuvre, discussing His 
development and . his relationship with 
other 20th century artists' and movements. 
•Illustrated with well over 200 photographs, 
this impressive, book will be the definitive 
. study of .Caro, : - : 

- 330 X 298riinr, 320pfi l ' over 200 illustra- 
tions, oyet'. 10Q in colour, . I gatefolds ,. £50 

De Stijl: Visions of Utopia 

-, Edited -by HANS JAFFE- 

■ De- Stjji (The Style): was the most iriflijentla!.. 
art movement of the 2!0th century; deter- 
. mining the; stylistic development of abstract. 
. paint! ng.- and: exetti ng enormous ■ i nfl uence 
on architectural and Industrial, design right- 
up to the present day; the book examines 
. .the roots of Pe. Stijl Iri Pufch art and crafts, 
in furniture and other applied arts; It is the 
: ' fi rst comprehensive h istory . of the move-; 

meh : t ; -v*. '■ ,VvV.'. ! : 

,,y?80 X . 230 frim, 256pp, :\48 illustrations, 

• .68 in colour,. : Av.- : '•/• : £2S 

- .wirti ' 

V' ;f ;v - '• ' 


Li ica fetici Rpfabjf*! 


Picasso 1881 t-1 907 ; 

Life and wort of the early years 

•:; : )©S^P-pALAU ._l.fABte..y;sV*'V= v ..: 

This is the most ambitious -survey ever 
made of Picasso's first 26 years,; written by 
a irian who knew him well. Much unpub- 
lished source material' Is included oyer 
126 documents and . dpedmentary illustra- 
tions - with more, than; 1,500. reproduce , 
tlbns of Picasso's early Work; 250 of , them > 
pot- previously publish^. Jhi s',. ; the first; of , 
.three projected .volumes fo cov^r: Picasso s..; 
life, will; -when' complete/ “ become , the. 
[.authoritative . reference for; Picasso studies; 

3 15- x 305, mm, SSDbp/Pver* 1,500111(1$^ 
tioris,^ 350 In fdoufr. clofiboupd ’in • 


The Arts of India 

• : Edited by BASIL CRAY 

This superbly illustrated survey of the arts 
of the Hindu, Islamic- and modern periods ; 
of India is an Ideal companion for the 
forthcoming Festival* of India. Eleven- ; 
wdrld-farrious authorities have contributed, 
under* the g^neraf editorship of Basil Gray* ■ 
making this; the first book to embrace the , 
whole Indian artistic tradition right up to ; 
the present day.. . *• : : , : •• ; ; 

280 X 240mm, 224pp, 255 ■ Must 
48 Jn coloufr 2 ;'rnaps : ' f ; ; ' ; ; *. ■ £25r 

Lucia della Robbia ' 

; ■■ JOHN POPE-HENNESSY • ■ ; : 'f 

Sir. John Rope-Hennessy's acclaimed study'- 
-has won. the ,1 *981 Mitchell Prize, for The ; - 
; History of Art,' which Is awarded annual ly;- 
for the year's outstanding English Language • 
contribution to art. scholarship. The judges, .. 
Professor Michael Jaff6, Professor Michael > 
Kitson and‘ v . Professor Sydjifey Freed be rg,J 
described the .book as "a masterly'; and - 
pioneering study and ;, catalogue. 1 of ;the ; 
: 15th-cehtury .sbuiptdr/ in which the ^ye of . 
: the connoisseur and the knowledge of .’the. 

; scholar are matched In* Inimitable fashion.': ' 

:^6^218m^ e . 352pp, 232 Illustrations 

s(/^G35e ; ' ■■ . ^0 
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A moral cosmos 


Fast and forlorn 


frisson lhat is outside his range, as in 

A /| am A/TaPL! tnnnc the third of the "Further Rccollec- n r Lf.inhoc UallnH l,ke one wor,n ,,vin S- 

By Adam Ivlars-Joncs lions"; sometimes he becomes mere- By LllCy HUgnCS-ri&llCtt s ara h herself is married, but in the 

— — — ■ ■ -■= ly whimsical, as when he provides his ■ a ■■ — - 55 last chapter her husband dies and it 

STANISLAW LEM: own drawings for h comic bestiary of j^qith BURNLEY: becomes clear that the novel’s true 

U «r « Trwvpinr ,he cosmos, thereby inviting a com- . .. subject is something which begins 

Memoirs of a Space Traveler parison with Edward Lear that works Unrepentant Women on |i HS t he book ends. Sarah's own 

153pp. Seeker and Wnrburg. £6.95. against him; and sometimes he goes 216pp. Heinemann. £6.95. widowhood. 

0 436 24412 8 off at □ tangent, abandoning his ori- 434 09856 6 Th _ . ■ inventive and 

r - ... ■ . . S' 1 ’ a , I j h h it^r' C h intelligent, its realization less so. The 

Stanislaw Lem was a medical student r rnrT1 , .. . D . , . . New York feminist editor to whom 

before he was a writer, and some of st0, y suffers rrom ,hc disjunction. Judtth Burnley’s new novel is a Sarah altempts to sell her articles 

that, training still shows through in s • .. Th W hi Machine kaleidoscopic study of widowhood. It re j ects them on the groun d s that 
his fiction; not so much in us know- Tf *° d "?. a fairlv rout ne sa ire on is , crowded with women each of are j nS ufriciemly politicized, 

ledge of technicalities as in its re- C onS H smcvcs way to a b ifliant wl T' ! n ^account of her his ory ping out thflt the Ladies" 
sped, for and insistence on the hu- SSc A fanatic °r the dcscnption of her personality, jj, t00 much for men ". The 

man in a dehumanized environment. ( ye t another of the rightly Un- a ^ s a .^ ew ™ or ?. fr r a ^ ments t0 l Jj e editor is celibate; in making her 

The patient, after all. isn’t expected Appreciated Inventors) who believes "mposite portrait of a woman who vo|cc , hjs crllicism Burnley j* plies 

to conform to the diagnosis, and : n .Up Minprinriiv nf mhnk over hu- has outlived her man. that it is a foolishly puritanical one. 


= 1 = sary to make a life spent alone seem 

_ T „ , ri n .. like one worth living. 

By LllCy Hughes-Hallett s ara h herself is married, but in the 
„ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ - ~ last chapter her husband dies and it 

JUDITH BURNLEY: becomes clear that the novel’s true 

r in>>a>u>nt<inf w nm „„ subject is something which begins 

Unrepentant Women onl J as the book en ds. Sarah's own 

216pp. Heinemann. £6.95. widowhood. 

434 09856 6 The novel’s plan is inventive and 

" intelligent, its realization less so. The 

. New York feminist editor to whom 

Judtth Burnley s new novel is a § arab a ttempts to sell her articles 


** . - ■ — — paining out mat me rasi i-uuics 

or the dcscnption of her personality, a || “cared too much for men”. The 
adds a few more fragments to the e< jj tor | s celibate; in making her 
composite portrait of a woman who vo | ce , his criticism Burnley implies 
has outlived her man. that it is a foolishly puritanical one, 

The narrative frame for this por- ^ ut ' l | s £ * acl just, with the excep- 


to cuniorm iu me uwgnos.s, mu in thc supe rinriiy of robots over hu- that it is a foolishly puritanical one, 

hv"^rvsij l£ Cn ffowe < ^? 1 far^I n,an bein ^ ,urns himself in the The narrative frame for this por- but it is in fact just. With the : excep- 

from The ire^m into the pr,va f y ,,f !l,c Cra . b Nebu L fl '? t0 \ ,rait is Padded by a few months in tl0 " °f the writers, Anita Loos 

J Kir SIS h?unt pseudo-human entity hundreds of the life of Sarah Cornish. Readers of and Jcan Rh y s £ and , ev . en . ihe 

^ m,rcs lo "«‘ c ? m P°« fd of robot? who Burnley’s Hrst novel. The Wife, will emerges as an archetypal feminine 

M S c f n res 9» v ? themselves into units, or remember her as the sexy, self- masochist), and the trade unionist 

SuhEk fhe Znas mav E Eos- 2.l tern P Ht,vel L fortn }| smal1 P ,a " et * possessed journalist who spends all Leonora Cohen, Sarah s chosen sub- 
mki bul the nmnlh^nre B |c rrcstrlnl Vf ? ,alc Depart me m must decide night with J her husband anH all day J«‘ s ■« forlorn creatures growing 

Hnw rauld thev not ,f “ ,s l ° “"“.“P with a plan of w j| h her !over , ye t still finds time to °J d . w,th on, y he memories of love- 

nnw couiu iney uut act action,- whether it is dealing with a write her quota of articles. More affairs or marriages to comfort them. 

This volume contains the stories human being, a robot, a govern- sober now, and less methodically Sarah has three adventures, one 

ae n^ ri ^ na /i nTtxi 1 ™ cn '' n «!f, s ! ,nl body, or children, adulterous, she is working on a with a Welsh squire, another with a 

The Star Diaries { 1971) omitted rrom The possibilities multiply, nnd the scries of Interviews (quotea in full) beautiful New York lesbian and a 

the English version of 1976. .Tliougli fun increases exponentially. with real-life grqndes dames, all gal- third with an old boyfriend to whom 

*hc translations. Into Ammknn lant survivors; she Intends that they she makes love in a haze of expen- 

rather than ungnsh.nrc sometimes n Memoirs of a Space Traveler can should provide inspiring “role mod- sive bath essence, rustling silk. 
Hide stilted, and this second Instal- be confidently recommended to nny- els” for her female readers. Balanc- chinking champagne glasses and 

menus altogether ralher slight, these onc who would like Doctor Wlio ing them in her life, and in the ecstatic passion - a haze suspiciously 

are neatly dregs. . . better if it had wit, panache, intellec- novel's structure, are two of the sort similar to that in which the au- 

The' space traveller of the title is tual high-jinks, unpredictability and of old ladies today’s women are not thoresses of pulp romantic fiction 

lion Tichy, a genial amateur of a sense of play. Those who care only supposed to become. They are like to envelop their heroine’s sexual 
theoretical physics, cybcrnellc con- for monsters, high camp and conven- Sarah’s mother, and mother-in-law, encounters. These are simple wish- 

gresscs and Stregodentsian wildlife - tionnl love-interest, will be greatly both widowed, both pathetically de- fulfilment fantasies, enjoyable 

for the conservation of which he disappointed. void of the creative selfishness neces- enough, but according badlv with 


Memoirs of a Space Traveler can 
be confidently recommended to nny- 


ment js altogether ralher slight, tHcsc onc who would like Doctor 


are heady dregs.. 


better if it had wit, pnn&che, intellec- 


for thc conservation of which he disappointed, 
makes an eloquent plea. When not 
actually dashing round the universe 
without apparent effort, fuel, or { ^ 
funds, in a one-man rocket-ship, he V J I J 
is the natural prey of that, well- 
known type the Unappreciated In- - • 
ventor, wno calls on Tichy dragging • - ~ " 
behind him a trunk crammed with n v d. k 
peryerse innovations. P J 

The various inventors In the book = 

are never frauds, but neither are JANICE ELL] 


greatly both widowed, both pathetically de- fulfilment fantasies, enjoyable 
void of the creative selfishness neces- enough, but according badly with 


Coming to grief in the real 


By Savkar Altinel 


they the benefactors of mankind they 
imagine themselves to be; in their 


JANICE ELLIOTT: 

The Country of Her Dreams 


be taken there is an attempted coup Mediterranean lands. But this de- 
by a pro-Moscow faction in the rivativeness is openly admitted, and, 
country, find the cqofuslon. gets even indeed, emphasized. References to 
worse. Waldemar, the gentle, elderly Forster abound; an allusion is made 
Swedish chairman of the conference, to Lawrence; there are frequent 
dies in captivity, and an American appearances by a Panama-hnttea fig- 


F v - ’ s t- 

the bounds bf the human. Tic% him- 0 340 27830 7 ; 

-J/-- Mnrv i hw h.,«h 0 nr{ Nirhn ‘ to It*, ail'd by the time they The knowledge of literature she both 

SM5 h b° y 

‘In (as he does too); the venture is the Adriatic for n conference wbosi h| n V about the°r X onshio Z of cSlture - P 

not a success, but perhaps Tichy de- nlm is to selecL those vyorks of art ° me,r . relaUonshlp f0r of cultur? - 

rltwc frAm lltSc ovn0rl#>mv> tlio rsa_ whirh thm 1 IH hn mniwri M a. Im«L giaillBU. Wo 1 oft !« 


journalist, who is eventually revealed ure reminiscent of the straw-hatted 
J?lT' , . L86pp. Hodder, and .^Stoughton, .to be a CfA agent, emerges as a new man who follows von Asclienbach 
tmSA- ■ , :r . A; flgure pt authority, MeaowWW. the. aboflt In. Death in Venice. All this Is 

vMm! o 340 27830 7 • .' ■■ bunbs' marriage. fallS apart. Shc' Is merely Janicc ElUott’s way of in- 

v mm ' L — '■ — -unfaithful to, him, he Is, almost- un- dicating where her sympathies lie. 


rives from this Experience the pa-i which should. .bo moved to a lead- 
tlence with human limitations he shows- lined , shelter in the event, of nuclear 


We are left in no doubt that being 


. Hence with human limitations he shows lined , shelter in the event, of nuclear None of this is particularly origin- happy, leading a civilized existence 
in the rest of the volume.- He has a soft war. She is a writer of children's -al. There Is n6 shortage of novels and worrying about what might hap- 

' spot for the grefnlip in ,lhe. machine: books; he is a lecturer and critic, about happy couples who break up pen to art treasures in a nuclear war 

. Mari sells his huirianltv'*sh6rt whin T bey l ? re successful in their careers; as soon as they step outside the are all irrelevant in a world which is 

- ho ^imuoses an^ ^ artificial^ ^ order ^ ^on ^ are very much in love with each confines of domesticity, or intellec- actually violent and chaotic, and 

flux or when he seeks to avoid the otJ * cr ' Hnc ! l , bey J?. ave ' two n ^ ce ,uals wl »o find themselves unable to- there are plenty of jokes at the ex- 
cons’equenoes bf his actions, or when - 8 r f °^ n : u P f children. They are, as one cope with “real” life, or smug North- pense of unworldly intellectuals, 
he : resents paradox ' instead Of wel- of their friends puts it, obscenely emers who ; come to gnef in Poor Waldemar, who lives for know- 


ho :resei\ts paradox instead .Of wel- ‘"“ ‘ AX K 
cqmlngH. Irthe furlol on the planet happy people. 

Beluria has adapted id an environ- . Almost at once, however, things 


what purports to be a ieriow 
appraisal of the possibilities of l 
woman's life. d 

That said, there is much that it 
good about this book. It is 
throughout in an effortlessly read- 
able, if sometimes sloppily cliche 
prose. The office where Sarah works 
is curiously constituted; 1 have never 
come across a woman’s magazine on 
which all the senior editorial staff 
were male. But Burnley’s descrip- 
tions of office routine are wittily 
observant and she has some tart and 
sensible things to say about the 
otioseness of a work ethic which 
prizes hours spent in the office above 
actual achievement. 

.One of the stories in her mosaic 
the mother-in-law’s, is truly ret 
onant. The daughter of a Polish- 
Jewish landlord who became desti- 
tute in the pre-war inflation. Adela 
was effectively bought with the con- 
tents of a florist's shop by a wealthy 
but frigid German whose sexual cold- 
ness was matched by the stinginess 
with which he bargained fot h« 
hand. In its combination of the exo- 
tic and the human her story seems 
almost too vivid here. It reads like a 
preliminary sketch for another, bel- 
ter, novel. 

Authors of published poetry or fic- 
tion are invited to apply for Bursar- 
ies under the Southern Arts Litera- 
ture Bursary Scheme. Further details 
may be obtaihed from Michael Laun- 
chbury, Assistant Director, Southern 
Arts Association. 19 Southgate 
Street, Winchester. ' 


ledge alone, who, on being saved 
.from drowning, promptly remarks:* 
“It isn't true; one's whole life doesn't 
pass before one’s eyes”, and : who, 
almost wants to die so that he can 
find out what death is like, indeed 
comes across as nn epitome bf (he 
species. 

‘ Yet the author does not fall into 
the trap, common in this kind of 
novel, of using intelligence and wit 
to denigrate intelligence and wit and 
to uphold the “natural” life.. She 
-knows that, however artificial hsppi-. 
ness, order and rationality may be. 
the alternative, which is chaos, Is 
only painful nnd unproductive. The 
final sentence of .the novel, which 
describes the Lambs' flight home - 
“The higher they flew, the simpler 
and more beautiful the earth 
appeared” - is both ironic and sin*, 
cere, and neatly sums up this humor- 
ous, tender and provocative book. . 


' mdWt created by intolerable children, beglq to go wrong. Mary Is con- 
ana now, mimics .a slothodile egg, vlnccd^ that, although she nos never 
lying. in .Wait for.the next mischievous . been in this corner of Europe be- 
• kick and then infecting (lie aggressor lore.- it is fam'iliac to her from several 
with tis spores. It is not the furiol : disturbing drenms. This unsqis her; 
which' must cltunge its habits. It Is she is rlgh\ to be worried, for ■ the 


Getting ready for change 


whicn must qiiunge its habits, it Is sue is.ngn^ io oe women, tor tne ^ . . 

the turn of the aiildren t£> evolve, country Is in. fact in a tense condition. By Jayne Pilling 

■ . towards' higher standards of cosmic The previous President, w|io had kept ■ - 

■ etiquette, nnd craniurely; considers- it non- aligned, and who is still referred r ~~ ".X.' I- 1 . -, 1 .. 1 

. tlon: ,'Tiiey must- be human- and to by everybody as the "Old Mnn”, is ROBERT .WATSONi _•••. 

.hurtta’nei- bul never anthropocentric, . dead, and both East and' West are Rumours of lfulfllmeat 
. pi- - loss :_inzy Jnlmbitants bf l(ie. link Itching to' move; iA. • , ■ , ' 202pp. Heihemann. £6.95. 

. veme.wll quietly seize^tlieir chance. ..-..unknown tb Cvetybodyi there are 434 84201 X ■ • .!"■ . 

' ■’ .^ aS 8 also terrorists about, nna these soon '* " — - 

..With ypwrsclr.. ; mithngo to take the conference dele-* 


makfej. for conssierttly- bhteftalnmg- ingi'up.ofthe conference 


The almost schizophrenic adolescent 
capncity for passionate self- 
: romanticism and .. deliberate, self- 
observing experiment- ; with ' people 
and relationships is explored with' 
sympathv arid' .- clearsightedness. 
Ruth,, three years ypujjgef, puzzles 
Rnlannonwith her acceptahce of life 
around her, She marries •. her first 
boyfriend and settles down, despite ' 
the economic instability of the area. 


f the girls leave home, their par- 
■ . break up.' • - ! The ; teenage 

-nfuru* n 


readlngi Someilmos liB' strives for.p. nre m^de, but, before any action 


bulidina) ~ lt$: ostensible; story-line, the-: *^a mother’^ embarrassing 

iction can ft^Wjus-up of two sisters, in a small- L“ t f 5 n ? at fe uvenation - ii 

iciioji c^n village. , Yet; just as "fto " forced t0 .confront the reality of a 

• ■— * - . ■ ' * Wallh UfAu.. .1 1 'it. « •• WOfflUn Ulhn ■‘ftSltAf l' «n '. ' /i- 


' Redding ‘ 'From The $e\V Book . 
Nature:- Physics and Metaphysics 
the : Modern Novell ■ by —Rol 
Nadeau r (2 13pn. ‘Hie University 
\ '!MassacKtlsetls Press, : Amherst. 


versjty bf : votes ri chnptcr to lorf df the ( abovi < pn d)« lheme of adolescence , *^ er 0®*jTh<! realistic t 

lherst, 0 nSSlJ, ^ fr 6m^ tte i»lhi of vlivv” ” 1 « retonance. (hai tatwdi . saiga provides a n 


crush Us her own needs and experij* 
.tions change. Her father’s f c *" n i § 
are deadened as - his present ano 
fiiture wrecked - the past r cc ‘ a {K. 
himi These are the most . . 

illustrations of the authors gbsim-. 
Yet nothing is forced, and the twst* 
and. turns of the story seem to 9'* 
concert . tf\e . characters ^as nuicm. , 
tliey do the reader: a tribute to 
son's .trenchant observation, vw 
and naturalistic . dialogue, ■ 
apparently artless plotting.'- ■. .. 

. In his earlier novel Events 
the Heartlands, a . young 
escape -from London to a 
Welsh cottage for a new start W) J, 
their children. But their lives alterin 
ways; they, did not and wuld^ 1 
have;, imagined,' In both.,. no^». 
•Wales, though vividly MrUculniJW| 

seems less, a iplace - tI } an l lr cf St rhetor- ' ' 
mind. Theie Is, no natlonkhsLrwjj . 
lq;- the history, and wavering PjjS ■ 
of the country act as barely PfJTjEj j 
bje, yet- quite potent images of 
and change for the characters- 
self -as a new^ country* Sjfpris-- 
familiar appearance and. .the unp . 
; oning or ^a“ 0 P^modatlng^a s ^ ^ | 
tiori^. of 'persdnal ^. hfetpryr ^^, ..1 
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A.J.SMITHERS: 
Dornford Yales 
A Biography 


241pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £8.95. 
0 356 27547 2 


In July 1935 Cyril Connolly, reyiew- 
ina Dornford Yates’s latest novel She 


mb uomiora iniwa 

Fell Among Thieves in the New 

Statesman, wrote: 

Sometimes, at great garden par- 
ties, literary luncheons, or in the 
quiet of an exclusive gunroom, a 
laugh rings out. The sad, formal 
faces for a moment relax and a 
smaller group is formed within the 
larger. They are admirers of Dorn- 
ford Yates who have found out 
each other. We are badly orga- 
nized, we know little about 
ourselves and next to nothing ab- 
out our hero, but we appreciate 
fine writing when we come across 
it, and a wit that is ageless united 
to a courtesy that is extinct. 

In a more enlightened, better 
ordered society the reading of Dorn- 
ford Yates's class-ridden chronicles 
of romantic dalliance and Ruritanian 
adventure would doubtless long ago 
have been stamped out; his devotees, 
far from meeting in exclusive gun- 
rooms or at great garden parties, 
would have been reduced to the fur- 


tive exchange of tattered, dog-eared 
copies of Berry and Co. 6r Fire Be- 


lov in the foyers ot tne less well- 
known public lavatories. Such is not 
the case, however. Interest in the 
novelist seems, in fact, on the in- 


crease. Second-hand copies of his 
works are ever more difficult to find. 


and, when found, ever more expen- 
sive. Four books are in print; three 


have recently appeared as paper- 
backs. And now. as a final straw, 
comes this biography. 

Dornford Yates was born as Cecil 
William Mercer in Walmer in 1885. 
His father was a solicitor; a cousin, 
five years older, was H. H. MunrO, 
alias Sakl. In 1893 two great-uncles, 
alio local solicitors, were discovered 
lo have embezzled over £70,000 of 
their clients' money. One committed 
suicide; the other, aged seventy-six, 
was sentenced to eight years’ penal 
servitude. A; J. Smithers believes 
that the case, which obviously caused 
an enormous scandal in East Kent, 


» a , lastln 8 e ^ cc t on the eight-year- 
old Mercer, though it is unclear what 
ne deems :the result to have been. 


In 1899 his father moved his prac- 
, *? Hnrrow to enable Mercer to 
attenq Harrow School as a home 
warder. He went . up to Oxford in 
devoted much time to acting, 
“came president of OUDS, and 
scraped a third. A year or so later, 
aner some time in a solicitor’s office, 
w became a barrister, was taken on 
f* pupil by Travers Humphreys, 
ana .with him saw Crippen’s prosecu- 
tion through from beginning to end. 

In 19J0 Punch published a humor- 


ous piece signed “Dqrnford Yates” 
L.f? n ’ na . me formed by putting 
°f'. hcr 'he maiden names of his 
grandmothers), and from 1911 epi- 

' fe in u}t e % of the WeydeU faml- 
. y of White Ladles, in the County 
?[Jfi! np l hire ’ narrated by Boy 
» began to appear In thri 
■E?k r WWfoe.. In 1914 these 


a?Ti° r0 o ugh ! together and published 
Zj* Q% lher of Daphne: “Like q 
X£2.iPi U ?f ' ver y l «nL but vastly 

Herald * ' “ mrn?nted the Gtas 8 0W 


TLS MARCH 19 1902: 


The last of the Carinthians 


By T. J. Binyon 


spent eighteen months there, became 
wretchedly ill, and was invalided 
home with rheumatism. In London 
he met a dark, pretty American ac- 
tress called Bettine Stokes Edwards, 
who had a small part in Chu Chin 
Chow. Smithers includes a charming 
picture of her, draped in the Stars 
and Stripes and little, if anything, 
else. They were married in October 
1919 and a son, Richard, was bom 
the following year. 


wrote “Most refreshing entertain- 
ment from first to last, with the spice 
of adventure and not a touch of the 
morbid." 

Financially more than secure, and 
wishing to settle permanently in the 
Pyrenees, the Mercers began to pros- 
pect a site on which to build their 
dream house. It was eventually 
found: the slope of a mountain some 


least, is the picture 
zabeth Mercer and 


iven by Eli- 
y the semi- 


autobiographical Ay Berry and I Wen 
Saying. Smithers tells us that Th6r&se, 


Saying. Smithers tells us that Thdr&se, 
Elizabeth’s former maid, presents a 
very different account of the return to 


jn Blind Comer, as is Richard Exon 
in She Painted Her Face’, in Red in 
the Morning Chandos and the Stoat 
(Mona Lelong) escape from the 
Chateau d’Arx down tne main drain. 


However, it seems unwise to use the 


Cockade, but he teasingly neglects to stories as primary sources for the 
inform us what it is. biography. 

Saddened, the Mercers returned to 


That Berry Built describes the build- 



Rhodesia. More books were written; 
another house was designed and 
built. Mercer died in March 1960. At 
the time of his death all his books 
were still in print and he had sold - 
not including a large number of 
American sates - over two million 
copies of them. 

Mercer was far from being a 
gregarious, clubbable* person. In- 
deed, it seems that the more success- 
ful he was, the more he withdrew 
Into isolation. Furthermore, he was 
in no way part of the contemporary 
literary scene; he appears to have 
had no acquaintances among au- 
thors, critics, or even literary hostes- 
ses. It follows, therefore, that he 
does not figure in the usual memoirs, 
diaries ana letters bf the time: evi- 
dence as to the life he led is remark- 
able only for its paucity. Smithers 
has, nevertheless, collected together 
a good deal of information. The two 
semi-autobiographies, As Berry and I 


On the books themselves Smithers 
is disappointing. His treatment is no- 
where near as interesting or as 
perceptive as Richard Osborne's 
sympathetic but unblinkered appre- 
ciation in his Clubland Heroes - a 
book which, strangely, finds a men- 
tion here only on the dust-jacket. 


Dornford Yate« has been - and 
still is - the subject tiff more ignorant 
abuse than any other writer of thc 
period - though John Buchan must 
run him a close second. Most critics 
who have attacked him have been 
rendered so indignant by his work 
that they have, quite understandably, 
refused to read a line of it. To try lo 
convince them that Berry is amusing, 
or Chandos exciting, is impossible: 
they are so armoured by preju- 
dice as to be amenable only to the 
argument of a twenty-five-pounder 
firing over open sights. Unfortunate- 


semi-autobiographies, As Derry and / ty Smi then's book can only reinforce 
Were Saying, uni B-Berry and I Look “J a 5L ej H d,ccs C.. 15 un SS» 
Back, are helpful for the early years; ,J cctl y e reader 1 '3 at 

enmp rtimumcnnntinn ic Yates is an author to turn to for 


elsewhere 

needed. 


circumspection 


Two stories of Mercer’s life in Pau 
which appear in this book have been 
seized on with avidity. One alleges 
that Mercer was discovered physical- 
ly chastising a servant who had com- 
mitted some act of negligence; the 
other, that Mercer, believing -that 
some Frenchman had been making 
love to his wife, had fallen on him 
“on the steps of thc English Club, 
thrashed him with a crop and broken 


amusement. He mBkes such heavy 
weather of explaining away some of 
Yates’s more unpleasant traits - 
snobbery, love of violence, and.anti- 
semitism, for example - that they 
bulk far larger than they did in 
actuality. He would have done better. 
merely to point out that, in the end, 
Yates is no more offensive than most 
popular writers of the period, and 
that all must be censored if he is to 
be. 


adventure stories Yates 


t_;_ A rtf ICJ. Ill ilia duvcmuic MUirca imea 

«rt JSS- creates a world of fantasy with little 


It seems only fair to point 


Dornford Yates in the 1920s. From the book reviewed here. 


out that both these stories apparently 

’ srV", t Stfsarassii s* 

ing of Cockade - designed by Mercer inn{ been berthed, lo siorin noiseless!) 

-in detail, interweaving it with an nSh after the villain: a pursuit that wit 

ingenious detective stery. A. J. end wlth a duel in the dirk ,nd t 

Phf tuse^ ddSefr^n&a' Sw5' 5ftSrt <he &ill.Srhi pile's {»*■ im P oss,ble "“I* f ' om 

S ,p^&rf»ln m rw.yro; 

H° n * accuracy, have pushed his investlga- satisfactorily treated by Smithers. in- 

J . Don a little further here. extricably bound up withJTates s 

Cockade was completed In the own life. Yet they loo embody to 

summer of 1939. The Mercers spent Because of the relative lack of somi extent a world of fantasy cre- 

only a year there. After the fall of evidence, the author finds It neces; ated by the desire to perpetuate the 


In 1920 the Mercers visited Pau - 
“le Melton Mowbray de la France", 
as it had been described lo an earlier 
visitor. There was a largish English 
colony; the climate was favourable; 
life inexpensive. They proved (to use 
a Dornford Yates verb) the surround- 
ing countryside, returned in 1922 and 


ing of Cockade - designed by Mercer 
- in detail, interweaving it with an 
ingenious detective story. A. J,. 


or no relation to reality: Carinthla in 
the summer, with the hero lifting the 
RoWs out ot the thicket where W has 


been berthed, lo storm noiselessly 
after the villain: a pursuit that will 
end with a duel in the dark and a 


rented the Villa Maryland, where 
Mercer . was to live For the next 


seventeen years. 


Chronicles of the Pleydells con- 
tinued to Bppear. Jonah and Co. 
takes them, following Mercer, to 
Pau, where Berry drops a pot of 
marmalade in the Pjace Royale and 
reveals for the first time his transves- 
tite inclinations. Two essays in the 
romantic novel vein - Anthony 
Lyveden and its sequel Valerie 
French - were not altogether success- 
ful, but in 1927 Ke broke new. fruit- 
ful ground with the first adventure 
story, Blind Comer. It is narrated by 
the immensely strong, but not always 
quick-witted, Richard Chandos. and 
is set in Carinthla, where: ’’If you 
fought a duel with a couple of Lewis 
.guns, nobody’d take, the trouble to 
come and see what It was.” Chandos 
is to be the hero of most of thi; 
succeeding adventure stories; Carin- 
thia or the Pyrenees their s^ttlfig* 
By the 193(J» Mercer had become 
something of a recluse, reputedly 
moody and Ill-tempered. His mar- 
riage was on the rocks. Curiously, 
the book that has strong claims to .fee 
the best and funniest of tfee Berry 
stories, Adile and Co., was written 


e n &i h « e ““foreak. of war Mercfcr 
YeS« n *** ? rd County of London 
^omanry, and was commissioned in 

sE r i 9 4; J 11 * 5 cavalr V ■«.'»■ 

: One point pf 

’ littlo* « nCe “ p 1d en be h ad 
‘ horL'°£ ^ acquaintance with the 
kn^iJ! ut k arnt quickly j and .the 
fun,^ 8 ^ * 0 Prove useKil in the 
ESIL % hero of . Anthony 
Iqa2?u whether one-ought 
auiwu »• a , horse’s legs, replies 
JWtahwly,. “Unless you’ve gqt a 

j n ;. a • foHHon, i shouldn’t 
jySJ 'Mt means mud-foyer. V. 


live. It would have been good, too, 
to have had a ground plan, and a 
more definite Indication of its loca- 
tion. 


is very inform a- 
been good, too, 
und plan, and a 


The Berry stories are much closer 
to real life; are indeed, in a way not 


Cockade was completed In the 
summer of 1939. The Mercers spent 
only a year there. After the fall of 


satisfactorily treated by Smithers, in- 
extricably bound up with Yates's 


ly too embody to 
rid of fantasy cre- 


somt extent a world of fantasy cre- 
ated by the desire to perpetuate the 
ordered, settled life of Edwardian 


where they spent the war years. ■ Freudian critic could have a field-day 

with them. Why, for example, the 
In 1945 they returned to France, obsessive link between captivity and 
but were apparently met with hostil- water supply? Chandos and Mahsel 
ity, malice and dishonesty. Such, at are trapped ut the bottom, of a well 


l/w HlipVJJlOIVy N>»k Miv; liHWi.— ------ 

to prcseive what they consider to be 
the values of that age may be pa- 
thetic, but is reasonably harmless: at 
least they never attempt* to Impose 
their views by force on others. 


Qualifying for Parnassus 


the whole, I’d rather be in phi- Virginia Woolf on Eliot sjranaely re- 
ladclphia”). It is interesting hdw veallrig, fPala, marmoreal Eltot, IUw. 
ntany of the names- appear, on both a chipped office-boy on a high. stool, 
side? Ut. (he- Insult counter. : W, S. . with a cold In hfs head.”'! suppose 
Gilbert'* Introduced to a sweating she fancied, him- Eliot* of course, 
Beerbonm Tree after art inadequate,' neVer insulted anyone. 


By Hugo Williams' 


NANCY McPHEE 

The Second Book of Insults 

132pp. Deutsch. £3.95. 

0 233 97375 5 


performance by the actor in a -Gil- 
bert piece, remarked “Your skin has 
been acting at any rate.” And Tree,, 
replying, later lo an aspiring play- 
wright, wrote, “My Dear Sir. I have 
read, your play./ Oh, my dear sir.. 
Yours faithnilfy.' 1 “Edith is a bad 
loser f said- Percy Wyhd ham. Lewis 


What scribbler, wouldn't 


twenly-efgVit- year-old Englishwoman:' 
Life began to improve. 

■During the 1930s his work was at 
the height of its popularity. A new 
Dornford Yates appeared each year. 


3 places; 
Oscar 


Wilde laid dbwti. 


that of the 
are fewer 
ichool; - As 
‘Men turn' 


of Edith Sifwdl,' ’’when, worsted in . was ihteresi 


Dornford Yates ap^arM eacn year, ^j^ng manual from the Open Uni- 
to be enthusiasticdlv reviewed^ end y^ty 0 f Slander, Vituperation atid 
rapidly repnnted. -For- speed of Abus i 

action, ingenuity ; of ^tua/on and - » roani „ A : nfn fm.r ^inn R , 


How strange to qualify, for Parnas- 
sus, Uke so many here, only by hav- 
ing been abused by someone. “A 
one-man slum", one Heywood 
Broun was dubbed. An article by 
Henry Brougham was allowed .by 
Sydney Smith to be “long,- yet vigor- 
ous, like the peiiis of a jackass .. I 
Was interested to leant ‘the alleged 
sources of two. : nbw-clichdd 6on 


I 
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withaht -trace" (Kitty 
David Frost), and "A 


David Frost), nnd. 
8 , • own Juncbtir 




Lewis called C 
“a cold, feliick 
Stein referred 


'■fcj fi 




• ! donla pre sent to Mace- 

was for some 


breathless excitement 1 , I dpi not pi 

lieve Mr Yates has a rival to-day 


• titne . Fi cn *. r was j for some 
■■ IrlkUwl rt ^ ed the small Ullage of. 

^Jl*^ into Wr- 

'■*m^&u and fo r tfie Duke 
•>; on Lake Como, He 


Wrote Punch; th ^Nottingham Guar- 
dlhn called She Painted Her Face “A 


Duke of Wellington, -William iCob- • away/ from 


urasjcnuri 
■ Tallulah 


Bankh 




Hie ’^roip a mm-ihsult from 

wdsy:*T always keep a svipp- 
ifelant handy in, case. I. see a 
hiefr I also keep handy.",. 
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Problems in the pipeline 


By Mark Abley 


HUGH BRODV: 

Maps and Dreams 

Indians and ihc British Columbia 
Frontier 

297pp. Jill Norman and Hobhouse. 
£7.91 

0 906908 76 0 

"We can't recognize aboriginal rights 
because no society can be built on 
historical ‘might-have-beens’." The 
words are Pierre Trudeau's, but they 
give voice to a sentiment on which the 
economies of Brazil. Australia, the 
Soviet Union and many other nations 
as well as Canada arc founded. Implicit 
in the denial of native rights is a belief 
that eventually the only choice facing 
aboriginal societies must be nssimila- 
lion or death. Such a deterministic 
view of history imposes its own will on 
the future. It is that determinism which 
Hugh Brody's superb book Maps and 
Dreams sets out to undermine. 

Its terms of reference arc deceptive- 
ly narrow: a study of the culture and 
economy of several small groups of 
Indians living in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains in north-eastern 
British Columbia. Brody spent eight- 
een months in a Beaver Indian Com- 
munity in 1 978-9, helping to compile a 
land-use and occupancy study in prepa- 
ration for the official hearings into the 
Alaska Pipeline project, whose effect 
could well be to violate irreparably the 
traditional cultures of the areas 
through which it extends. After a few 
weeks of reticence and unease about 


town; they constantly act with assur- 
ance, responsibility, and even rever- 
ence towards their prey. For hunting 
continues to provide the people with a 
livelihood ot unsuspected prosperity, 
and to measure (be success of the 
Beaver solely in ihe financial terms 
drawn up by a wage-earning society has 
been to overlook the basis of their 
survival. Their supposed poverty and 
deprivation lie partly in the disapprov- 
ing eyes of their beholders. In short, 
Beaver culture is not a “historical 
'might-have-been'" but a thriving en- 
tity. 

The implications for government 
policy are, or should be, enormous. It 
is, however, one of the virtues of Maps 
and Dreams that Brody never over- 
interpretb the scenes he chooses to 
describe. Shortly before the all-impor- 
tant hearing on the reserve to discuss 
the pipeline project, two hunters dis- 
cover n bear-den with evidence of a 
sleeping animal inside. The community 
is not short of meat - yet the bear 


Brazilian Indians that “I can resign 
myself to understanding the fate which 
is destroying them; hut I refuse to be 
(he dupe of a kind of magic which is still 
more feeble than their own, and which 
brandishes before an eager public 
albums of coloured photographs . . .". 
Brody is equally unwilling to titillate by 
means of a gaudy anecdote or image, 
and because of his vehement refusal to 
accept whatever destruction the future 
may Dring, Maps and Dreams is free of 
fatalism or nostalgia. Those who ex- 
perience Athapascan life at first-hand 
rarely Indulge in laments for the "noble 
savage". 

In the end this is a polemical book: 
Brody the sociologist and Brody the 
artist unite in an eloquent pica that the 
Beaver be allowed to retain their land 
with as little disturbance as possible. 
The plea extends, by implication, to 
include all our hunting fathers. These 
Indians have not given up, and Maps 
and Dreams suggests that their culture 


will continue to flourish in north- 
eastern British Columbia so Ions as the 
dreams of white society allow. But the 
“so long as" is large and nmy be 
forlorn. East year the Canadian press 
revealed the existence of a private 
government report which recom- 
mended that a recent agreement with 
native peoples in the Western Arctic be 
broken at once. The reporL proposed 
that an arbitrator be appointed purely 
as a tactic to "allow industry quick 
access to lands necessary for explora- 
tion and development projects'*. So 
much for the good faith of the govern- 
ment of Canada (which has, on the 
whole, treated aboriginal peoples with 
less savagery than have many nations); 
and Indians generally consider pro- 
vincial administrations to be even 
more hostile. By a bitter irony the 
nationalist government of Quebec, 
which waxes lyrical about the oppres- 
sion of French-Canadians, has proved 
viciously racist in its behaviour to the 
native people of the province. 


Brody is enough of a realist to know 

i° C D- P^ ssur “ w J n not halt the 
Alaska Pipeline, but he does recom- 
mend several palliatives to reduce the 
damage that development will cause 
the Indians. These include an immedi- 
ate end to sport hunting in the region 
by whites. Humble and pragmatic 
though such a suggestion may appear 
it would attack the cherished «]f! 
image, the dream of virile identity 
held by tens of thousands of the 
inhabitants of British Columbia 
Brody might as easily revise the mao 
of ihe continent. r 

Fortunately, Beaver Indians have 
become professionals at the art of 
■ survival. They have seen our future, 
and have decided not to join it. “He is 


saying as long as there is the sun that 
goes over, that he shall never stop 
hunting in this country and wherever 


i ... , T / — — miivivivi 

he likes to do, as long as the sun is still 
there." They may continue to surprise 
us all. - 


Brody's presence - on their land, the 

E tc began to speak freely. Equally 
riant , for many of (he Indians Lack 


fluency in English and Brody never 
mastered theirTanguage, they accepted 
his watchful participation in the 
rhythms and routines of daily life. 

The result is an impressive act of 
•witness, one of those rare books that- 
ttapscerids' .’classification ‘by' fceme.; 1 
Brody Is a nomadic author; roving 
through the territories of social science 
and literature and venturing occa- 
sionally into the domain of history; and 
he knows full well that his own pre- 
sence among the Beaver affected the 
discoveries ne made. His work had 
been commissioned by the Union of 
British Columbia Indian Chiefs, a fact 
which may lead some to -regard the . 
findings with a sceptical eye. Brody, 
however, claims that "research done as. 

§ art of a political -process can actually 
e conducive to the most reliable 
results." Previous studies of the Alba- ; 
pnscaff tribes of northern Canada (and. 
indeed, of mpny other non-industrial 
societies) have .left great gaps in our 
understanding of , their economic sys- 
tems and hunting practices, for the 
Indians are masters of secrecy and have 
< had ap interest in maintaining the. 
privacy of their way of life. They tiavo 
recognized intuitively that knowledge 
is power. Only now, when (heir society 
is faced by permanent dislocation, 

: have they been ready to disclose how It 
functions. 

Central to the Beaver's survival as a 
people has been an adaptability so 
great that (hey Have perpetuated a 
traditional structure of life in spile of at 
least six. generations of contact -with 
white people; Whether ifar-lradlng, 
farming, ranching;- logging. ot miping, 
whites have- seen 1^61 region' os a 
glorious frontier i ari . efripty spadp, , a. 
source. of Ontojd wealth •. The Indians, 
while retreating from, much of their 
ancestral territory, have made use, of 
white technology, (horses, 'traps, guns), 
and molded it to serve a yearly. cycle or 
Hunting that remains Intact to thts day. 
Even' .Ihe :• government’s: provision, 
twenty years 'ago, of pehnanonl’ hous- 
ing oh the reserves failed to dostrpy the 
patterns pf sepsomtf movement.; 

The 1 BeaVcr r have/. nfii'J of 'Course, 
been unaffected by th& blandishments 
of white society. Brody points out that 
the stereotyped picture of Canadian 
Indians ns idle, violent drunkards lias 
Its basis in their unpredictable be- 
haviour in towns and cities, not in their 
own community life.. (O tie pf the topics 


would be extremely useful, and such a 
fine chance for a kill might not occur 
again for weeks. "Joseph, Atsin, and 
Sam were adamant : we should go and 
get the bear right away .... It was a 
perfect day for hunting. Who could 
possibly want to spend it listening to 
talk? What was there to say about the 
pipeline anyway?" In the event, two of 
the three decide to stay and attend the 
only meeting at which they have the 
chance to affect their future; but the 
third man goes after the bear. Is this 
mere innocence on his port, or is it a 
kind of stupidity? Is it calculated 
cynicism (for no meeting with Indians 
is likely to alter the course of a 
$35,000,000,000 enterpriselor could it 
be considered wisdom? The man's 
action somehow exemplifies whfit the 
whole struggle is about, and Brody 
leaves us to draw our own conclusions. 

The Beaver culture has endured not 
only because of its powers of secrecy 
and adaptation but because enough 
territory has remained wild in north- 


Cabined, cribbed, confined 


By Nicholas Shakespeare 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY (Compiler)! 
A Book of Sea Journeys 
396pp. Collins. £7.95. 

0 00 216310 1 


Sailing to Singapore in 1947, Vemon 
Bartlett was accosted by a “revolting" 
woman. '“I hear you are writing a 
book. Won't you please bring me into 
it?' To get rid of her 1 promised I 
would. This paragraph shows that I 
keep my promises. Ludovic Kennedy 
is proud not to have listened to those 
passages of writing ' crying out for 
inclusion in his second anthology of 
travel writing. "Nothing is here be- 
cause It ought to be; everything be- 
caifsftT'llke la well placed tb' 1 

make such a personal selection, for he 
served in the Navy and has written 
about (he war at sea. The result has all 
the rhythm and variety of a voyage, 
interweaving as it does the prose . 
accounts of some hundred writers with 
poems and illustrations. It lacks only 
what made his Book of Railway Jour- 
neys so successful, the counterpoint 
between life inside the train and life 
Outside. • 


region was probably one of (he earliest 
centres of Indian settlement on the 
continent, animals may have been 
hunted there continuously for as long 
as 40,000 years. Because of this sacred 
attachment of the land, the most 
powerful hunters have been able to 
dream “the source ot trails, the origin 
of game , . . the way to heaven", Or so 
the Indians claim, and at the pipeline 
heoring they unwrapped a dream map 
of. their world for the edification of the 
officials. Thh whites were polite and 
uncomprehending. They had their own 
chans, their-' own faith, as “the ubi- 
quitous hope for a continuing econo- 
mic boom is encapsulated in belief in 
the limitless northern frontier." The 
region contains extensive deposits of 
coal,' gas and oil, . and work on the 
pipeline will mean a further opening- 
up of the wilderness. It is a clash, then, 

' not only of land*use but of Ideals. In a 
rare moment of rhetorical fury, Brody 
describes the . rapacious dreams of 
: developers as “the most established 
carcinoma of the North American 
imagination?. 

The duality indicated by the title is 
mirrored by the book's structure, in 
1 which ‘•objective" analyses of the area,- 
■ its population and its resources alter- 
nate with “subjective" descriptions of 
: Bfddtfs !i,feiln the Beaver community, 

: .The Indians, or- course? 1 would 1 recog-. 

: hire no 1 such distinctions between the 
factual and ; the impressionistic;- their- 
: vocabulary, does not discriminate be- ■ 
i tween ah errpr bf judgment and a lie. 
Brody recognizes (wisely, I think) that 


On board ship, Ludovic Kennedy's 
travellers either share Belloc's regard 
for the sea as the matrix of creation or 
believe it best left to the fishes. For the 
latter, the vessel is an extension of their 
lives ashore. “It is a long, narrow city", 
writes Eugenio de -Salazar, sailing to 
Hispaniola in 1573. "It has its streets, 
open spaces and dwellings. It is encir- 
cled by its walls.” Each level of society 


is represented, all emotions and activi- 
ties enacted between the migrant quar- 
ters and holds ballasted with slaves, 
and the first-class cabins of Lady 
Brassey with her maids and shoe- 
trunks. There is even a manual. Ocean 
Notes for Ladies, which advises them 
to dress well because bodies washed 
ashore in good clothes receive more 
respect. And at his table, surrounded 
by writers, millionaires and aristocrats, 
sits the captain with jokes for every 
occasion. They are needed less for the ' 
Vanderbilts and Morgans, who so love 
this mode of travel that they book five 
years in advance, than for the majority 
who loathe It. “Whatever you do, 
whatever folly you commit 1 ', warns 
Anna Buchan, “never, never be temp- 
ted to take a sea voyage.” 

As the well-regulated eye of Sophie 
Taylor observes in 1851, “It is not easy 
to live like this without one’s' real 
character being known". The time- 
scale, different from thallof a railway 
journey, allows the identity of Crip- 
pen's mistress, disguised as a boy, to be 
easily revealed; but the quirkiness of 
Maugham's intolerable know-all. Max 
Kelaaa, soon turns to dullness - while 
on board an oil tanker, Noel Mostert is 
aware of "the emptiness of real mutual 
interest that settles upon men who 
have heard each other out too often". 

For most passengers under steam, 
life at sea is very much a below-decks 
affair. The ocean impinges only during 
bad weather when there is a lot or 
moaning at the bar; it is noticed, 
perhaps, during the final deck-tennis 
heats, or when there is a particularly 
fine sunset. Those in small boats, by 
contrast, enjoy a different relationship 


with ihe sea and with their vessels. 
Flung like corks on the breaking water, 
they are at the mercy less of each other 
than of the elements. The most haunt- 
ing passage in the book is Ann Davi- 
son’s description of her husband's 
death, whereas what emerge from 
Shack leton's epic of survival for 
miles in a seven-metre boat, are qual- 
ities of leadership, courage and 
humanity. Stephen Crane finds fiction- 
al inspiration in "the subtle brother- 
hood of men that was established" in 
such conditions, while Donga] Robert- 
son. rescued by a Japanese crew after 
thirty-seven days, learns to forgive 
their countrymen for the atrocities he 
suffered in the war. For such people, in 
Longfellow's words, the dim, dark sea 
"divides and yet unites mankind”. 

In many ways, Ludovic Kennedy has 
fallen foul of. his own criteria for 
selection, in that his choices are too 
arbitrary and selective. He has been 
tempted to make more division's than 
exist between his types of seafarer. The 
nature of their travels in Part One. 
"Travellers at Large”, is hardly diffe- 
rent from Part Two's "A Miscellany of 
Voynges",. Many are too long, and 
what is gnined by the discovery of such 
writers as Sophie Taylor Is lost in Ihe 
omission of journeys from the ancient 
world. More irritating is the authors 
top-heavy inclusion of naval material. 
In the end, for all the joys of this 
anthology; one shares the frustration 
of those told by Admiral Halsey, when 
the battleship Missouri was used to 
receive the surrender of the Japenese. 
that "if ever a day demanded cham- 
pagne, this was it". All he had on ofrer 
was coffee and doughnuts. , 


; Beaver Ufa to bur particular culture. It 
must be saw, however, that the evoca- 
tion of Its rpHglous, artistic and sexual 
, bohaviohr (fj .rather meagre. Perhaps It 
■ Would flare hedri 'richer If Brody had 
* spent more time in the company of the 
women and less among the hunters. 
For example, the question of spiritual 
medicine - the Indian' counterpart .to 
what wd: might cgl\ faith-healing and 
black magic - is raised Iri ap early 


work Wjll display hone of the reckless- 
ness that Ihe same, men might show in 


Chapter and quiekfy dfdpped for gbbd. 
The mystery lingers. Yet this may 
, refled a careful Strategy on the part of 
the authoritot to appease qur appetite 
for exotic novelty. In Tristes tropi- 
ques, Leyi-£traus$ observed of the 


•i ■ 


Space and Light are the 
Great Deceivers 


Beyond the white houies rising from the hill 
Squat lie the sea, with Its vain repetitions, ■ 

Its brackUh breathing, its rattling, swishing. Its moans: 

U fears the lover's stroke, it Ues in threll ' 

To ;tha< moon's abracadabra and the sun's command. | 

The children race the elouda.mock the wind’geye, 

Th^r bloqd, their tears, draw them, draw them still 
To the iolemd battering, the melting smoky horizon. 

Bladder add fluted shell, blue-sput^erlng wood, 
dug ofchannels between Jheiodts, the ribbed send. 

Prom the wflite houses rising fkom the hill 
SpirMjumplib rocks, blue forest!, singing roads . " - 
Stretch to ftr hills, white houses, other captives 

Of the original tears dropped by the god. 

Th? sre, the sea, the sea, the sea, the sea , * . f i ; 1 

iritrotwiu}' beyond the mind- • : • 


..H 


J. U. Cameron 
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commentary 


Eating and being eaten 




By Helen McNeil 


The Little Foxes 
Victoria Palace Theatre 


stop when the account book opens, 
but Heilman shows with perfect ease 
how factories are financed, how Reg- 
ina's husband’s shares in the Union 


. -A 


For Lillian Heilman, there are two 
kinds of people, those who “eat the 
earth" and those who “stand around 
and watch them do it”. In The Little 
Foxes, the Hubbard family are the 
foxes who gel ail the grapes, and 
their wives, husbands, servants and 
employees are what they devour. As 
ihe passive audience to predatory 
capitalism, we too, it is implied, are 
culpable - and are equally likely to 
get eaten. 


Pacific railway play a pivotal role in 
the family's scheme, and how racism 
is used by the wise southern factory 
owner as a device to control labour. 
Moving from public to private, Hell- 
man lets drop that Regina's father 
left all his money to her brothers; 
she has lost the ability to enjoy sex 
except as lure; and her allure in turn 
only serves her need for still more 
money and security, which she will 
extract from the workers whose ex- 
istence she ignores. 
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Much recent writing about the in- 
terplay of private and public has had 


Written in 1939, in full awareness 
of (he coming war with fascism, The 
Little Foxes establishes the origins of 
the capitalist disease in the nouveau- 
riches who want to be all or nothing, 
"a nigger or a millionaire'’. Bora as 
neither, Ihe Hubbards plot and 
gouge their way relentlessly towards 
the ever-receding goal of infinite 
wealth. Heilman situates her melo- 
drama among the exploiters and limits 
overt criticism to some rather toe 
concise analyses by the Hubbard's 
black cook; the final version of The 
Little Foxes was achieved after a lot 
of excision of what Heilman’s friend 
Dashiell Hammett brutally termed 
“blackamoor chit-chat”. As the Hub- 
bards swarm .through the parlour, 
descend upon the laden dining-room 
table and spend their unearned fu- 
ture rains, we sense the inner history 
that has bound them in competitive 


to move from self and the obsessions 
of the self out to manifestations of 
the world in the semi-public spheres 


of family and work. This path is 
being taken only slowly and uncer- 
tainly by the current generation of 
American feminist novelists and 
poets. Heilman, however, has had to 
reckon with the opposite dynamic. 
Her work has had to press itself 
deliberately towards the private; her 
most recent writing being her most 
personal. 




Tl™. -■ I m 


Three studies of hands by Carl van Loo to be auctioned by Christie’s on March 23. 


Elizabeth Taylor, who thrbugh an 
unhappy combination of physical con- 


As a film star Elizabeth Taylor* 
plays her own persona and in 1982 


greed; but we’re not told everything; 
much of the greatness of The Little 
Foxes lies in its depiction of the visible 
effect of hidden cause. 


By setting The Little Foxes in 1900 
wiih the Hubbard siblings in early 
middle age, Heilman gives us Amer- 
ican capitalism in its expansive 
phase, bursting with the uninnocent 


In melodrama, evil usually gets its 
comeuppance in Ihe third act. The 
Little Foxes takes on a familiar look 
when Horace, Regina's husband, dis- 
covers that the slimy Hubbard 
nephew has stolen his stocks from 
his safe-deposit box and that there is 
a plan to marry his darling daughter 
to the very same cad. But in Hell- 
man’s analytic melodrama, it is the 
vicious who inherit the earth and 
Regina triumphs. She kills her hus- 
band and vanquishes her brothers. 
Her upright daughter Alexandra re- 
ject her as the final curtain falls, but 
not before Regina has recognized 
her own vital rage in her offspring. 
“Well, you have spirit, after all. I 
used to think you were ail sugar 
water”. 


(perhaps) over-explicit direction, ex- 
presses herself only through sarcastic ' 
whines and hieroglyphic hand- 


list persona conveys survival 
through excess. Regina has a mercu- 
rial malevolence that Miss Taylor’s 
Tange cannot adequately convey and 
a lighter piece from the period reper- 
toire, like Granville-Barker’s The 
Madras House , might have served 
better purely as vehicle. Yet if 


gestures. After the initial shock of 
seeing a once - and perhaps still - 
beautiful woman turned into a 
barnacle-encrusted hourglass the 
visual impression takes on a 
metaphoric meaning. Regina has 
been compressed and distorted into 
monstrousness, and her proyocative- 
ness signifies aggression, not availa- 
bility. 

This production is about Eliz- 
abeth Taylor eating The Little Foxes 
and about the audience sitting back 
and watching her do it. The London 
run, sold out before it opened, has 


My Sons, it is still dated by its relen- 
tlessly ordered exposition. Taylor’s 
distracting presence breaks the 


period mold of the play by hearing . 
Tfte Little Foxes forward into the era 


Taylor is a supervixen, a pocket 
Juno, she continues a tradition to 


Juno, she continues a tradition to 
which Heilman gave her approval. 
Tallulah Bankhead, the first Regina, 
electrified 1939 audiences by hor off- 
stage scandals as much as by heT 


The Little Foxes forward into the era 
of the media superstar who may 
“appear" but who never “acts’ . 
Simultaneously she throws the play 
back into the turn of the century era 
of the diva and the actor-manager, 
whose fame overshadowed the text. 


The consequent disjunction and dis- 
placement have an effect which Is 
not entirely unpleasant. In this con- 
nection it is to Elizabeth's Taylor's 
credit that she has broken with one 
of the more sordid actor-manager 
traditions and dared to surround her- 
self with a powerful supporting cast, 


apparently triumphant acting. And 
although Heilman’s The Link Foxes 


is a much more resilient piice bien 
faite than the recently revived 1 Watch 
on the Rhine or Arthur Miller's All 


particularly Sada Thompson as the 
pathetic, frazzled Aunt Birdie. 


just been extended “to satisfy de- 
mand". The demand is to see a ma- 

J or film star performing in the solid 
lesh, subjecting herself to the tender 


that, even John Dos- Passos 
slightly sentimentalized in The Fortv- 
Second' Parallel. Heilman’s special 
jssdnation was with mechanisms of 


Power and pasuvity and, as a result, 
iw Uttle Foxes is probably the only 


Amencan play which shows convin- 
cingly how public ruin is brought 
1 pnvate greed; and con- 
cisely how the terms of family ro- 
^® nce . are dictated by the mechan- 
m 1 capital. Most melodramas 


Regina has a life force which finds 
its expression in exploitation of 
others. Like many Southern Belles 
she is a frustrated capitalist. She is a 
brilliant portrait of female energy 
distorted by society into mon- 
strousness. We experience her in full 
malevolent flood,- but in the great 
gallery of modern bitches she 
stands out as a monster perfectly 
adapted to her environment. In this 
production, she is portrayed by 


flesh, subjecting herself to the tender 
mercies of crush bar and powder 
room critique. But Taylor doesn't 
quite make a fool of herself because 
she knows and responds to the fans’ 
demands. Corseted, hideously bewig- 
ged, painted, pressed ana embo- 
somed into something far beyond the 
merely human, Miss Taylor seems 
about as vulnerable as- a marble egg. 
Lest we forget, she acts Regina as -a 
verbal and physical pastiche of Sever- 
al film roles, most notably the stri- 
dent, smouldering Maggie of Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. 


PAST MASTERS 


Six new titles 


General editor Keith Thomas 


Unreal twins 


Darwin 


•OUPia new aeries Is a real avarit, tha biggest 
In educational paperbacks for a ipng time. : 

1 Pari Masters; am aHm vojiimes/oftan by vary • 
cHatlngiitehsdacademlos.ort great auHtete, - ■; 
artist*, and philosophers, accessibly written 
and sold at a ridiculously low price .. . Where so 
many such "pocket guides" seem superficial, 
these read like the quintessence of a lifetime's 
stiidy arid inflection.’ The ZE.Si 


Jonathan Howard PaperbaCk.£1.25 each 

(Daiwri centenary is Aprii) also available In hardback from £3.60 


By Richard Combs 


Imposters 
ICA Cinema 


ged between the ever-multiplying 
complications of desire and the deri- 
sive distancing of Rappaport's style. 
But Impostors also includes some- 
thing whjch can only be called a 
suggestion of a plot. This revolves. 


as !S!? ry °, f cin ema,. Hollywood. 
app?o£ h Q ft v P k radu c tion and an 
nianv^n,!? - fe,:has recreated 
ledly' m ®ny places. Repu, 

forli hHL f t - he ,BSt P Ia «s, to look 
Aneel« P Ik ? J. n the ' subu rb of Los 
e4n at . lhe nan «- But 
is that it should 
^rS 7n h ^ 8 ' °n shoestring re- 
indeKndprt? h 5i WOrk pf 8 New York 
l»rt P ^ftj* t u l ^ ctor - Mark Rappa- 

which JiqS? dlscre Pancles, in 
and a t \Jn„<? e ^ ad ui u extravagance 

casually ^SuntSt 1 ^!? 8 bUdget 8rc 

Rappaport uses 

and.pL£ a j r _ t ^ backdrops but slides 
of dS £! pl,s j° suggest tfle kind 
mi Pan - 1 ? 0 nieiodre- 

res Poudlna f ro h fh? n of 1 — fflms - 18 

rawmirirtft L° k? suggestion while 
an iSrtion 8 IBatIet l u ate it b as 
resolve .I'-^Mpectator can never 
^ resourL between : 

08 atidi th?Jf& pp £ p{> i tt S Siting 
, effects- fye is deploying. 

- J. ' " 1 ' - • 


round a pair of magicians, posing as 
twins, wno are trying to locate a 


brings to Tina, In her scarf (later a 
significant item in the undoing of the 
“twins"), and in the suit worn by 
Una’s female lover. It is also re- 
miniscent of Fassbinder's way with 
melodrama, although Rappaport 
treads more lightly, and avoids- the 
portentous metaphors of The Mar- 


Tolstoy 

Henry Gifford 


mythical Egyptian treasure. To this, 
end, they nave already murdered - 


many, including a. pair of real magi- 
cian twins, seen in some home movie 


footage in front pf the Eiffel Tower 
(this ^French" material having been' 
specially shot for Impostors, which in 
the economics of Rappaport's film- 


lring bet 
s, which 


of ceremonies. 


prankish 


Carlyle 

AA. LeOuesrie 


making seems the greatest extrava- 
gance of all). The pnoney twins hope: 


They run circles round everybody's 
romantic obsessions^ playing (io 


S lice ot all), lhe pnoney twins nope: 
at their latest assistant, Una (Ellen 
McElduff), who ;has' some ramify. 


connection .with Fayptoiogyi will be , 
the next link in their : search. -Shd, ; 
meanwhile, Is' being courted by a, 
young admirer, Peter (Peter Evans): 
who memorizes the dialogue of Holly- 1 
wood weepies in order to repeat' it. to 
the. ihteroiangeable objects of , his'j 
affections. 


Peter’s persona,- one part romantic 


fervour to one part mournful aliepa-t . 
tibn r might be the key to the movie’s : 


(197S), ; thi* 

' H ^uW& t ' I . n fi i and fr ' 0 -l n g>vas itself, 
. 1 spe^tor was tug- j 


inteqt: to $ee how the heart-wringing 
certainties, of yesteryear become 1 
modernistic ennUi- The result 1$ 


Rappaport's words) parts os various 
as the Three Stooges, Peter Lorre 
and the Marx Brothers. They are an^ 
tic arch-fiends whose Egyptian treas- 
ure qupst involves, much rummag- 
ing in genealogies, qp the, .part -of 
Mikey (Michael Burg) : and .gleeful 
mayhem frqm Chuckle (Charles Lud- 
lam). In a way,- they are .outsiders, tQ 
the, hermetic aesthetics arid charac- 
terization ' one usually- expects from 
Rappapbrt, aod Impostors has raised' 
some eyebrows - among his admirers. 
But there is . something wickedly 
liberating , . about \ their - squalidly 
Squabbling presence. Nabokov would 
heye- appreciated the conceit of this 
put-op twosome who have gobbled 




Coleridge 
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Richard Holmes 


Kant 

Roger Scruton 



Berkeley 


J,O.Urmaon 
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up a real pair of fWin$ and : seem 
similarly to be consuming the film's 
stdry-Brie as they puteue . tfleir own 
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For over ten years Alistair Cooke has 
been introducing American audiences 
to t ho best of British television's 
drama series. Now he has converted 
Ms talks into essays about the history, 
personal! ties and the literary works 
that shaped tho programmes such as 
Upstairs, Downstairs; l, Claudius; 
Elizabeth R, utc. The result is a 
magnificently illustrated celebration 
of British television drama. 
0370804704 £14.95 


Pawnbroking 

An Aspect of 
British Social 
History 

KENNETH 

HUDSON 


TheBritish pawnbroker has been 
virtually ignored by historians, yet for 
over two hundred years he has . 
occupied a central position In working* 
class life. Following his recent 
television documentary programme on 
the subject, Kenneth Hudson provides 
a readable and revealing account of 
the pawnbroker and his social and 
economicrole from the eighteenth 
century to the present day that will 
correct many people’s 

0870804470 Illustrated tf.95 : 


Written on the assumption that we all 
believe literacy is important, 'and * . 
using her own experience ns parent 
and teacher, Margaret Meek sets out ‘ 
to helpparehta understand what is 
happening and how to help when, a 

child Is taught to read. TMa book will 
bring practical advice to all those who 
want tpholp thelrahildren become : 
fluent readers and writers. At the ond 
of tho hook there Is a book list for each 
stageofleaming. . 



FICTIC 

Red 

0 

mega 

JOHN 

KRUSE 


A ire TTUl iu MC1K3Y UB Ul 

died of a stroke -but did heHn his' ~ 
first novel, the scriptwriter John 
Kruse puts forward ah tiigehious 
alternative theory. ■ 1 

, This taut, well-written thriller makes' 
it abundantly clear that If Stalin was 
assassinated, his assassin'deserve'd ■ \ 
the heartfelt thanks of all mankind/ - 
NmYorkRevmiQf Books 
6370808309 £fl. 96 ‘ : 
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By Harold Hobson 

Another Country 
Queens's Theatre 


Julian Mitchell’s Another Country is a 
school play not for children unless 
accompanied by well-informed, con- 
senting adults. It is not in (he least like 
The Fifth Form at St Dominic's, Eric, 
or Little by Little, or even Decline and 
Fall. What nameless sin enters into 
Dean Farrar’s Eric I shall never know, 
because my parents refused to allow 
the book into the house. Few fathers or 
mothers today, however, will object to 
Another Country, even though it deals 
with the love which dare not speak its 
name. For it is set among the Right 
People (the shadows of Guy Burgess, 
Donald Maclean, John Cornford and 
Cyril Connolly hangover it). By telling 
us that our betters are worse than we 
are (bullies, bribe-takers and weak- 
lings) it appeals to the snobbery and 
ell-righteousness which Is innate in all 
of us. 

It is, happily, much moie than this. 
In fact, it is a very good play, improved 
almost out of recognition after its 
transfer from Greenwich. In the few 
weeks that have passed since then the 
iirector, Stuart Burge, and the author, 
have done work on it that is as 
impressive as it is unobtrusive. The 
company now speaks with voices that 
would have been acceptable in the 
great public school in which the action 
takes place in the early 1930s. The 
character of Tommy Judd (Kenneth 
Branagh), the harassed devotee of 


Karl Marx, has been enlarged and 
humanized. We now realize more 
vividly his capacity to appreciate a 
straight drive as well as statistics of the 
Manchester poor, and his gentle kind- 
ness to a homesick fag. Very properly, 
Branagh now takes an equal place with 
the deviant hero, Guy Bennett. Rupert 
Everett repeats his portrayal of this 
character - sloppily dressed, wildly 
passionate, quick-witted - which was 
so highly praised at Greenwich. Final- 
ly, Mitchell, by ending his play upon a 
question mark instead of a bald and 
hurried assertion, balances a hitherto 
unassimilaled scene with an elegant 
aesthete in the second' act by setting 
against it a conclusion that stirs the 
imagination instead of merely inform- 
ing it. 

The argument of Another Country is 
that the old public schools, by their 
restrictions on homosexuality, taught 
their members a technique of coitceal- 
ment, an ability to look like one thing 
while really being another, that paved 
the way towards their becoming spies. 
In the play Bennett has several danger- 
ous moments, and when he is finally 
and irrevocably caught, Everett’s great 
piercing cry, "T shall never be able to 
loVe a woman" rang with a terrified 
anguish through the theatre. But that 
was at Greenwich. At the Queen's the 
hysteria, and the horror have gone 
from the words. Everett speaks them 
as a mere statement of fact, and as a 
coup de thidtre something Is lost here. 
But more is gained. The decision to 
become a spy is no longer suddenly 
taken. In fact, it may be taken; or it 
may be not. 

This is how the vital rectification of 
the balance of the play is achieved. We 
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Huskin' s pencil, ink and wash study of a dragon from the exhibition 
reviewed by Grevel Lind op on the facing page. 


are now, in essence, presented with 
two possible futures for Guy, instead of 
one, as at Greenwich, At Greenwich 
the scene of the visiting aesthetic 
lecturer (most elegantly and in- 
sinuatingly played by David William) 
was very stnking, but its point was not 
at all clear. But at the Queen's (where 
it is also played by Mr William) it 
becomes, in its Paterish grace and 
Swinbumian passion suavely subdued, 
a portrait of what Guy himself might 
decline into in the future. Against this 
possible future an alternative is pre- 
sented at the very end. Guy, disgraced, 
and with nothing before him but a life 
spent in pretending to be what he is 
not, is talking desultorily with Judd, 


parodies and ironies 


Paul Driver 

~ 1 — — cages to represent the birds foa’fuie HTs " & g«Ticufa tion " was^besi de* the 

The Fires of London histoncal George IU tried to teach to . point; he was funny onlv at the 

Round House ring: at the climax the king seizes the wiong moments disastrously when 

■ - ■ - . - ■ ■ ■ ' . violinist s instrument and snaps it. breaking the fiddle); he was a panto- 

S2 td P are p u art authent « and mime character with a show of tunny 

The Iasi of the Arts Concil’s Con- V ? 1 .l es * The s,a 8ing put all the cag« 

temporary Music Network toure was JJjJ 1 5®, “si* 0 ' at lh , e r , ea , r of the arena, leaving 

launched by Peter Maxwell Davies’s i? i q X P® 1 . 0 * the sp** empty and obscur- 

group. The Fires of London, at the JJSEi srp! la * of verbal and ln gthe essential action. The aceom- 

Round House on March 7 with a • a ‘'““S 68 - ’ pan ments were played without con- 

double MU of expressionists music- i infnrh.nat^i v n,. u » l , ho bass-drummer at the end 

sapjasssre ^ wling “ wi,h 8 

demanding evening but they provide nnrimnni ^ “J? c 5' ??°f s J™ 1 ! 1 . considerable impact, 

rich food VthOught!, °f rfwnte Mark Wraith’s realization of H Ian 

• 1 • by the- voice) together with a staging .Spinks choreography had force and 

The works fit together naturally. of scarcely credible ineptitude made commitment even if It lacked the 
Both relate n histrionic soloist - a 
dancer in VeraW, an actor-vocalist In 

Eight Songs - and a smnll but in- TL ~ _ n ,1 a . - . . . . • 

rafet rhe curse of the Atlantic Tria 

ly -from niusicn| concept and struc- 
ture. Both deal in elaborate multlble =fa=-— — — , , . . ; . 

images - musical and visual - and „ ' , , .. minister on the in- 


== ble*, he himself at one point plays on tilts performance a major disappoint- 
a honky-tonk piano. Eight Songs . ment. The role calls for "virtuoso 
places instrumentalists in perspex acting ability” and Rippon’s is nil 
cages to represent the birds that the His gesticulation was beside the 


The last of the Arts 


temporary Music Network tours was a°‘ ph th&^udiertM^nn a,,? 1 * 5° ' Bt lh , e pj of the arena, leaving play the piano. Alexander Baillie’s 
launched by Peter Maxwell Davies’s rompet inlSv of SKS thc W e S?P*y obscur- celfo playing was searing and If 

HKiw: sssszr* verb " and - as 
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scene. After the tension of this fust 
half it was almost a relief that Ei$M 
Songs fell flat. 

The Contemporary Music Nei* 
work will be on tour in Leicester 
Sheffield and Leeds on March 20, 21 
and 22. 


The curse of the Atlantic Triangle 


•iiimh ,-.iuu*kiii uiiu visual - ana n , 

bdth are thorny Investigations Into By ChllWeiZIl 

th$ nature of blasphemy and bet- - 

rayal. Pastiches of any number of Trinity 

musical ^ styles - most prominent Riverside smHins 
anjpng them sleazy foxtrots and clah- ■ - |d Audios 

g°fouS yiclorirm ■ hymhs h live : ' ■< ■- 

hoiped to givfe each'work S defirilte In Man and Soul, par 


minister on the In- Trinity succeeds in showing that the 
bOTof hiffiSffv ESf mm ~ curse of the Atlantic Triangle- trig 

ta ^uhtlr nfflS y rJ!i hfs c °! ,ea 8 u ®S linked the lives and fortunes of WeJ 

1 office- , Condemned to be Africa, the West Indies and Britain 

■ is >«™ 


■WPnMhamed “thinness” or texture ™ 
(it. Is a.llrte-drawine .of a piece,. com- S3 
posedj as .lt were, in pne sitting no 
lew than the elnbprafely fought, 5i s 


doliberatiye Vesalii. Each has 
erning image that guarantees 
cess. Veiplil leones offers- a i 
pew rationale for bhllet by f 


ot 

InSr ^donb^ ! arid a ' . Under the direcU 


when it occurs to him to wonder why 
Judd is a Communist. He suddenly 
realizes that the answer lies in emotion, 
not reason. “You are not a Communist 
because you read Marx. You read 
Marx because you are a Communist". 
He picks up Kapital , goes to the 
opposite side of the room, and sits 
down to read. After a while he raises 
his eyes, and looks across the room it 
Judd. On that last, long, wondering 
look, in which an idea is beginning la 
form, the curtain fails, and we do not 
know whether Guy will become s 
Burgess or a devoted admirer of pretty 
' boys and the Mona Lisa. But though 
we do not know, we are passionately 
concerned. 


garish violence of previous Interpre- 
ters. The approach was lyrical,, a 
trifle whimsical; sometimes (in the 
Flagellation) disturbingly redolent of 
the disco; at other times camp, eiojic 
and cool to surprisingly good effect. 
The stations or the Cross/Vesalius 
figures were only flcetingly nig- • 
gested; but Mr Wraith can at least 
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The methods of a modeller 


By Nicholas Penny 


Michael Rysbrack 

City of Bristol Museum and Art 
Gallery 


Rysbrack was Flemish. We are re- 
minded of this when we consider his 
small terracotta portrait of Rubens. 
Here we have not only drapery, as in 


the “philosopher", but costume and 
concentratedthought and an immobile 
pose are replaced by quick wit and 
nervous sensibility, curl, flutter and 


Looking at these busts we may won- 
der whether Rysbrack was not in this 
period really more concerned with the 
rivalry of the French £migr£ Roubiliac 
than with that of Scheemakers. Roubi- 
liac’s portraits certainly had more vivac- 
ity of expression, more variety of pre- 
sentation and virtuosity of handling. 


museum acting as a custodi an of local art 
in general , climbing ladders in churches, 
investigating the history of public monu- 
ments, and rescuing works from build- 
ings about to be demolished. The 
catalogue illustrates every work on 


display and is prefaced by a valuable set 
of essays including two on Rysbrack 's 


bronze William III, the finest eques- 
trian statue in Britain, may be seen. 
This selection of some of his best work 
(much of it from the West Country!, on 
show until May 1, has a local emphasis 
but is of national importance. “Gusto 
grande" - the grace, dignity and au- 
thority with which Raphael endowed 
all those who debate in the Stanza della 
Segnntura - eloquently advocated by 
Jonathan Richardson and Joshua 
Reynolds, and often attempted in vain 
by English painters, has been frequent- 
ly achieved by Rysbrack; nowhere 
more notably than in a terracotta 
model of a reclining philosopher 
reading, which has been cleaned for 
thisexhibition. A fascinating X-ray pub- 
lished in the catalogue (204pp. obtain- 
able at the City of Bristol Museum at £4 
until May 1; thereafter £8. 0 900199 16 
4) reveals how the figure was first 
modelled in the nude and then clad 
with the more than ample drapery, the 
elegant fluency of which does not 
conceal the articulation of the body or 
diminish the sense of ' intellectual 
power which pervades the pose. 

Significantly, it is not clear whether 
this terracotta represents an ideal figure 
or a portrait, for in many of his bust 

K rtraits and most of his tomb effigies 
hich commonly recline in this man- 
ner) Rysbrack felt free to "disregard all. 
local and temporary ornaments" and 
give his sitters antique attire and heroic 
airs. This figure as well as some of the 
busts of English senators, some of the 
beautiful drawings made for their 
tombs, and the reliefs (adapted from 
engravings of the antique) which he 
devised to adorn their neo-Palladian 
nails, shows us how Rysbrack whs more 
profoundly indebted to Rome than any 
English artist who actually went there. 
That is until then we recall that 


I 
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A model for a reclining figure by Michael Rysbrack. From the exhibition reviewed here. 


twist. Rysbrack made this portrait for 
himself in the period of his temporary 
fall from favour following the success 


anqKespeare by his rival Scheemakers. 
Privately indulging his own patriotic 
sentiments, he also made companion 
portraits of Van Dyck and Duquesnoy; 
subsequently, someone had the idea of 


This is not to say that Rysbrack’s 
interpretations are not vivid, varied and 
beautifully carved. There is only one 
dull head in the exhibition - that of King 
Alfred, an ancient worthy whom it 
would not be easy to animate. Among 


important relationship with his contem- 
porary architects (by Terry Friedman 


and Malcolm Baker) and a lucid analysis 
of his methods as a modeller by Mary 


the busts on display, are several marbles 
of high quality which hud never pre- 
viously been recorded and n suoerlntivc 


making an edition of casts of them - a 
crucially important episode in the 


crucially important episode in the 
economic history of art. Full length 
marble versions were never made, but 


viously been recorded and n superlative 
terracotta of Edward Colston, the Tory 
philanthropist Whose tomb by Rysbrack 


busts were, and those of Van Dyck and 
Rubens exhibited here are of breath- 


nnd Gibbs in All Saints, Bristol has 
recently, been discovered beneath 
numerous coats of paint. ■ , • 


taking brilliance. 


The fact that this exhibition has been 
mounted is a remarkable instance of a 


Drawing what was there 


By Grevel Lindop 


jkj^i^yridn; Drawings and Water- 
^Mjorth Art Oallery, Manchester 


Ruskin is being rediscovered, but the 
renewed interest in his work has yet to 
IS 8 ' v * ta * crossing from the 
tt?i world to the wider public. 
« i®* , a ° n (which runs until May 
Pty a usefuI part in the 
tof the foundation of Ruskin’s 
223* ■! | y P ot to aesthetic or social 
theorizing but in looking and drawing— 
-.^pP'^gases. for Ruskin, virtually. 

Three phases are apparent in the 
wprkdlsplayed here. During the 1830s 

DfinruH Uncler the influence, of 

Picturesque- artists such as 
fi? 1 * nd David Roberts, 

• > w , 0rlc r i a shqwn alongside Rus- 
fu<w Efilf e %rts in the same-style, all 
Sh£° i “4 wiry curves. The 

•- US'totor influence of Turner, cn imled 


object with unrelenting thoroughness. 
One of the more striking exhibits is a 
watercolour of a single peacock feath- 
er. Significantly Ruskin chooses not a 
showy tail-feather but a small breast 
feather, and gives equally precise 
attention to the colour and curvature of 
the long blue-green barbs, and to the 
unkempt off-white fluff at the base of 
the quill. 


haunted by a word which seems to 
identify the quality Ruskin sought in 
the visual realm. The word is 'Mn- 


scape”, coined by that ardent Ru$ki- 
nian, Hopkins. Ine visions of the two 


all in one”, he must have recognized a 
common experience. 

The catalogue of the exhibition, The 


men are strikingly similar, and though 
the Jesuit could not altogether have 
approved when Ruskin wrote 'To see 
clearly is poetry, prophecy and religion 


Drawings and WatenoloUrs of John 
Ruskin (22pp. Whitworth Art Gallery. ' 
£1.) is available from the Whitworth 


gs ana 

a 


Whitworth Art 1 


Art Gallery, University of Manches- 
ter, Oxford Road,' Manchester MIS 


The architectural studies often show 
a similar super-realism: the “Porch and 
Buttress of Abbeville Cathedral” 
shows the carved, stonework and the 
tufts of weed growing in the cracks of 
the facade with the same sharpness. 
Once the subject is chosen, it seems, 
nothing is privileged, nothing ex- 
eluded. .The result is not an academic 
deadness but ah extraordinary vitality, 
enhanced by a readiness to experiment 
with composition, interestingly, Rus- 
kin welcomed the advent of photo- 
graphy -■ he claimed to be the first 
to photograph the Matterhorn - and 
sometimes drew and painted from 


Fifty years on ... 


The TLS of March 17, 1932 carried 


the following review pf Eric Gill’s An 
Essay bn Typography, 


hpoflkl^ nru y ym vw. l uc 

w ithViT r *! I $ uenc6 Turner, coupled 
i?tSSS' H tion , of J - D- Harming, who 
■i R closely analytical: natnralta-. 


daguerrotypes, producing vigorously 
“cropped” images where buildings or 
natural features 1 fill (he frame, break- 
ing all the rules of “picturesque" 
.composition. , As 'Well., as .finished 
architectural studies the exhibition in- 
cludes several sketchbooks with notes 
and drawings for The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture and The Stones of Venice. 


1 UcanSL* wFy, analytical; naturalis- 
; &E ch ‘ le ° Rusk UJ in. tLe 1840s to 
almost mystical belief in the Imnnrt- 


nost mystjcal belief in the import- 
ir - dr Hwfog what was really. 


.... of his detailed 
OT-naturai' objects makes, it dear 
uskm found here at ortce art' 


J.ViStiai discipline bf the 


After 1870 Ruskin’s style becomes 
1 expansive rind 1 outline is oftqn aban- 
doned in favour of a concentration 'on' 1 
patches of dense colour. There are 
ddud and sunset studies of almost 
fauve brilliance, and “Sunrise Over the 
Sea” Is an intense abstract ip radiant 

■pinks.bluesandgreens. ;; 

T ;: . Viewing ; the 1 exhibition, 'oite; is 


Printing will be a craft, In the old 
and unsentimental sense of the Word, 
as long as its apprentices are univer- 
sally bound by indenture for seven 
years. . , , The printer’s craft, whose 
very jargon is centuries old, remains 
conservative for the best of reasons. 
: Letters are ' themselves conventions. 
. Yoii do not change horses While cros- 
sing the steam, and since the fifteenth 
century. When the messengers of civi- 
jization went from foot tcj Horseback, 
printing Has' jieycr ’had time to alter 
what impatient readere'iagfee! to. tall 
legibility. • V ; ' 

But the meaning of “craft"' has 
broadened and been’ diffused in re- 
cent years, perhaps because of its 
archaism. Craft as handicraft, add 
prefaced -by "art and , ” sounds 
. more' faraiQarj to ; the iaymail. than 
‘■craft and. mystery;” which lobqnotes 
hot . only technical, skill biit : experi- 
ence. Art is everybody’s subject,- be- 
cause if affdets the. universal physical 
senses without much deperittence'on 
the intellect, and so today We have a 
considerable body! of work'ori thd 


adequate and complete text-book 
' which will teach a .mqn to h e a 


priritcr, To the critical materipX Mr 
Eric Gill has added a book written 
with the naivety which is the refresh- 


-i ■_ 


> - amateutvand. professiOpHt-atahdanis, 
With". their respective Iqteiesta in Why- 

•'andAflow^v- 11 ' v." ' ; 4 
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New Oxford Books: 
History 


The Concise 
Dictionary of 
National Biography 
1901-1970 


This concise twentieth-century DNB 
includes short biographlss ot more 
than 6,000 outstanding British men 
and women from all walks of life who 
died between 1 January 1901 and 
31 December 1970. The lives cover the 
whole range of British achievement In 
the first seven decades of the 
twentieth century, and the book serves 
as a useful Who was Who from the 
death of Queen Victoria to the death 
of Churchill. This volume replaces 
The Concise DNB 1901-1950, £ 1 7.50 


For the Cause 
oflhith 


Radicalism In London 
1796-1821 

J. Ann Hone 


This study .concerns the efforts of one 
paitof one generation to change the 
world for the better, it shows that 
radicalism was of a much richer 
texture, and the radicals more flexible 
and pragmatic In their choices of 
associates and strategies than most 
historians of the period have allowed. 
From this study of London tha author 
draws conclusions on the nature of 
metropolitan radicalism during these 
years which have a more general 
significance. £19.50 
Oxford Historical Monographs 


Greenacre. Every page of tire essays and 
of the catalogue proper, written by' 
Katharine Eustace who has also organ- 
ized the exhibition, provide some 
archival discovery, documenting the 
wqrk of a little known mason or the 
political affiliations of a sitter or the 
exact date, of a commission, and her 
observations ■ are distinguished by a 
combination of imaginative specula- 
tion and -Intelligent .caution, it is an 
outstanding contribution to the history 
of English art. 


The Canary Islands 
after the Conquest 


The Making of a Colonial 
Society in the Early Sixteenth 
Century 

Felipe Fernandez-Armesto 


Tiils book portrays tha life, work, and 
Institpljonsof an earty Atlantic colonial 
society It Is a significant con iribuilon 
to tha comparative study of European 
overseas colonization In Ifie iate ' 
middre ages and aariy modem period. 
The Canaries, era particularly Important 
In this connexion, and are seen not .; . 
only to have a place In a tong history of 
formation and development of colonial 
societies end government but also' to. 
present unique features, moulded by 
the peculiarities of the Canarian history ; 
and environment £19.60 
Oxford Historical Monographs 


Commonwealth 
to Protectorate 


Austin Wooirych 


aesthetic of priming, and a trade 
system which does not possess one 


ment of art criticism a simplicity 
which ' i^ disarming as long as It de- 
scribes apd comments, and only, be- 
comes annoying when it Is carried 
into practice. “The title and the- au- 
thor’s -name, must be given .some- 


The events of 1663ara treated In. this 
book as a turning-point In the history 
of the English Revolution. It Is about 
England's transition from a republic, 

. dedicated to the.proposltlon that . • 
auprerne authority belonged by right ; 
exclusively to tha sovereign people's ; 
' elected representatives, to a quasi- 
monarchy, based on a written 
constitution whloh sought to separate 
end to balance the executive and. 
legislative powers. £22.60' 


where,”' says Mr Gill on pagb 114 of 
. this- volume) .which Is. called “An 
.'. Essay on Typography” On .its Utle- 
•. page and “Fnri'tulg pad Piety" On' its 
dust-jacket. “A book' Is^ pnmarily a 
. thing .tpjbe read” is :anqther truism 
...which seems debatable only ! wheft 


Transforming 
Russia and China 


the - printer usei contractions, like 
sh’ld and w'id, end makeshifts like 


, William G. Rosenberg! 
and M aiilyh B. Young i- 

Tfils fk a faBcIrwtlngsludy ofthe two 
gregt' revolutions of, the twentieth 
cenfojy.Tha approach iBbpth . 
oh Analogical and compare Uve; the . * 
: authdrs concentrate on the . *. 

; distinguishing Characteristics of. the - 
- Russian apdCJilriese experlSqces 
: during Ui^teme;tlme period.. £11.95 
' pBpelt^^k £4ip5' ! ' ■ ' ' •’ 




University Press 


I 
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to the editor 
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Resistance Writers 

Sir. - Richard Koffler f Letters. 
February 26) complains Inal my 
review of James D. Wilkinson's The 
Intellectual Resistance in Europe 
(January 15} displays my “lack of 
fnmilianty" with the subject. Re first 
offers n gratuitous correction of the 
following sentence in my review. “It 
is hard to be impressed by the poetry 
of German emigres who submitted 
mournfully to Hitler as if he were a 
force of nature. ..." The correc- 
tion? For the word “German" I 
should have substituted “inner". 
Now it is true that, had I received a 
proof of my review before it 
appeared. I would have changed the 
phrase as Koffler recommends. But 
koffler must surely have been able 
to read the paragraph in which the 
offending term was embedded. The 
paragraph discusses exclusively the 
resistance within Germany. Its sub- 
ject is stated only two sentences be- 
fore the one "corrected" by Knfflcr, 
as follows: ‘To speak ... of inner 
emigration, of silent resistance, is to 
acknowledge that political action is 
not always a viable option. . . .” 
Surely Koffler knew exactly what I 
was describing, and knew as well 
that others would, 

Koffler concedes my obvious fami- 
liarity with the primary French 
sources, bul he obviously does not 
know that I have done a great deal 
to promote the serious study of the 
German dmigrd phenomenon. More 
than ten years ago, in fact. Schocken 
Books published my book. The 
Legacy of the German Refugee Intel - 
[centals, a collection of papers that, 
according to Martin Jay, George Stein- 
er and other scholars., woe critically 
Important in opening tin the subject to 
English-speaking scholars. 

Koffler’s objections to my treat- 
ment of the Italian Resistance are 
similarly lame. I argued that the im- 
portant Italian Resistance writers are 
not as .widely read pr discussed in 

’ maii^*^^^^^greea, for Shat 
reason I cannot say. An examination 
of the American Books ht Priwindl- 
cates that relatively few works by 
Pavese and Vittonni Are generally 
. available here. The very important 
resistance novel by Vittortni to which 
James . Wilkinson devotes much 
attention in bis fine book, namely 
. Itomfol e no, has' never bee* trans- 
lated Into' English j 'just ’ as T con- 

■ tended in my rmrfow. «• 

Koffier also claims tri be correcting 

• me’ In stating that Vittorinl’s review,' 

. II Polliechico, "co\i\a not have Been. 

launched to resist fascism” because 
"it was born and - died during the 
' immediate postwar period". But no-' 
thing In my review or in Mr Wilkin- 
son’s bopk can possibly have sug- 
gested that the fascism to be resisted 
was any longer actively : present ; in' . 
the person of Mussolini pr his army.- 

• My review desdribes' the' debates 
promoted in' Vftlorini’s journal as 
debates carried on "with no definite 

. 'end in vlew ,i ’ 1 precisely because 
Mussolini had been removed and the . 

■ anti-fascist apposition found itself 
without n clearly defined* common 
enrimyi Again, Koffler wilfully mis 1 
rends: whaf is perfectly; clear. 


Finally, Koffler disputes the fact - 
and it is a fact - that Togli aid's 
Rlnascita criticized Vi t to rim's journal 
“for nurturing open debate". Why? 
Because “neither journal was pub- 
lished clandestinely 1 '. But, of course, 
clandestinely has nothing whatever to 
do with the case. li Pofitecnico was 
criticized by Rinasdta because Vit- 
torini wished in his journal to debate 
priorities, while Togiiatti’s Commun- 
ists wanted it to establish a coherent 
ideological position and to exclude 
anything that looked like backsliding 
aestheticism or. Gad forbid, uncer- 
tainty. My review compares the hos- 
tilities to the sectarian quarrels that 
split the American Left in the 1930s, 
and it Is hard to imagine what so 
betrayed Koffler into the irrelevance 
of his “refutation". 

ROBERT BOYERS. 

Salmagundi, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. 

‘Tess’ 

Sir, - Tess and Alec are not 
"nshting the fire", as your caption to 
Hubert Herkomer’s illustration 


appears In Chapter 5Q of the navel, 
when Tess is joined by Alec while 
she digs in the family allotment- plot 
in Martoit, where sne has returned 
on learning of her mother’s illness. 
The flames in the picture come from 
heaps of burning garden refuse. 

In the novel Tess sees Alec 
through the flames. Ignoring Hardy’s 
description of Tess’s dress, 
Herkomer has placed the two figures 
side by side to make the most of 
Alec’s expression of lustful glee and 
Tess's fearful recoil: but these 
melodramatic terms scarcely match 
Hardy's intention. The flames, the 
pronged forks (not spades, as illus- 
trated), the use of the word "fiend", 
which precedes Alec’s appearance, 
perhaps prompt the suggestion that 
Alec has returned to tempt Tess as 
Satan tempted £ve. But Alec tempts 

V ' IAN MILLIGAN. . 

9 Chapel Place, Dollar, Clackman- 
nanshire, Scotland. 

E, E. Cummings 

Sir,- - John Bayley’s interesting 
review (March 5) of two new E, .3. 
Cummings publications is surprising- 
ly uninformative about the contents 
of the books themselves. He gives no 
Indication of how the. two-volume 
Complete Poena published by Gran- 
ada compares with MacGibbon and 
Kee's 1968 edition - also called 
Complete Poems,, also in two- 
volumes,. . but starting from 1913 
rather than 1910 and costing three 
guineas in those easier times. There 
is also no assessment of Richard 8. 
.Kennedy’s contribution to Cummings 
Biography compared with earlier, 
mare discreet sources, although this 
can be presumed to be substantial. 
But not substantial enough for Prc J 
lessor Bayley who amazingly asserts: 
"The facts about Cummings's life 
. ■ . have no relation to the poet and 
\ his poetry.". 

. ■ PETER; DICKINSON. 1 

University of J feeble* Keele, Staf- 
fordshire ST5 5&G. '< ' 


Islamic Theology 

Sir, - It is not an easy task to 
review a work of scholarship which 
was first published in 1910 and which 
has reigned since then as an acknow- 
ledged masterpiece. In reviewing 
(February 5) Introduction to Islamic 
Theology and Law , the new English 
translation by Andras and Ruth 
Hamori of Goldziher’s Vorlesungen 
ilber den Islam, F. W. Zimmerman 
chose - very naturally - to direct his 
critical weapons against the transla- 
tion, the very brier introduction and 
the additional notes, intended to 
provide the reader with some mini- 
mal ■. guidance to the subsequent de- 
velopment and discussions of the 
topics examined in the book. 1 read 
the review with some sadness. Mr 
Zimmerman, I am Informed, is a 
specialist in Islamic philosophy, and 
it might have been useful to have the 
benefit of his comments on some of 
(he many points where Goidziher’s 
book, and therefore the annotations, 
touch on philosophical Issues. In- 
stead, Mr Zimmerman preferred to 
limit his discussion of the notes to a 
few general and subjective observa- 
tions which - borrowing his own 
style of evaluation and exposition - 
one might describe as sometimes 
peevish, sometimes churlish, and to 
concern himself primarily with the 
two or three pages of introduction in 
which 1 tried to situate the man and 
his book in the evolution of Islamic 
studies in Europe. 

We are - it would seem - agreed 
that Goldziher was a great scholar, 
the Vorlesungen a great book, and 
that both are part of a great 
academic tradition which needs to be 
defended, though we appoar to differ 
on the source and nature of the 
attack and the proper manner of 
defence. 


We disagree on the relevance of 
Gotdziher's Jewishness to his schol- 
arship, and here Mr Zimmerman is 
of course entitled to his opinion, 
though here I cannot but wish - as a 
relic of an earlier age - that Mr 
Zimmerman had supported his view 
with arguments rather than adjec- 
tives. I will concede one point. I 
have read Nathan the Wise and seen 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, but 
it would not have occurred^ to me, 
without Mr Zimmerman's help, to 
see these as representative express- 
ions of Middle European attitudes to 
Jews and Turks. 

What apparently annoys Mr Zim- 
merman most is my attempt to anti- 
cipate and answer some of the critic- 
isms which might be levelled against 
the book at this time. Indeed, antici- 
pate is hardly the word, since I was 
dealing not with hypothetical future 
comments but with points raised by 
readers when the project of translat- 
ing the Vorlesungen was first 
mooted. Mr. Zimmerman finds such 
a defence unnecessary and even - in 
some obscure way - offensive. Gold- 
ziher, like the rest of us, was a child 
of his time and place, and much has 
changed since then in the standards, 
conventions, and even the courtesies 
of scholarship, as Mr Zimmerman’s 
own manner of reviewing eloquently 
attests. Mr Zimmerman must have 
led a very sheltered, indeed a pro- 
tected life if he is not aware that 
orientalists of Goldziher's school, 
and especially of his persuasion, 
have been harshly criticized in recent 
years, not least for their alleged dis- 
regard of Muslim values and sensiti- 
vities. Scholars have been excoriated 
for using turns of phrase that are far 
less objectionable, by present-day 
standards, than those which were 
normal for Goldziher and his con- 
temporaries. In bringing the Vorles- 


ungen from the tranquillity of 19in 
to the hurly-burly of 1981. and bon 
the inaccessibility of GoHriheS 
German to the universality of mod- 
ern English, we were exposing the 
book and its author to a generation 
of readers for whom, so u seemed 
some explanation might be helpful’ 
After all, much that was normal then 
is offensive now; the convene, as Mr 
Zimmerman would surely recognize 
is also true. 

BERNARD LEWIS 
Princeton University, Program in 
Near Eastern Studies, Jones Hall 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540. 

An Arundel Tomb 

, S ! r ,' . “ With regard to Philip 
Larkin s and Neil Andrews's under- 
standable acceptance of the poignant 
private gesture on an Arundel tomb 
(Commentary, March 12): assuming 
that the tomb in question is that in 
the north aisle of the nave at 
Chichester where Richard Fitzalan 
and his wife lie with “the hands 
touchingly joined" (Pevsner and 


Nairn, Buildings of England, Sussex, 
1965), Canon Lowther Clarke subse- 
quently wrote to Sir Nikolaus, 
apparently after looking at earlier 
engravings, to say that the hands of 
the effigies are quite separate and 
were joined only in 1844 by a restor- 
ing sculptor, Edward Richardson. 
The couple are to be illustrated in the 
forthcoming Pevsner's Cathedrals as 
an example of the early Victorian 
approach to restoration. “Ecclesias- 
tical renovators", as Kate Flint says, 
have indeed "remoulded the original 
fabric" of many things. 

PRISCILLA METCALF. 

37 Gainsborough House, Erasmus 
Street. London SWI. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Kami Andrews is Keeper of Prints Ing a book on Nicholas Hilliard and 
and Drawings at the National Gal- Isaac Oliver, 
lery of Scotland. His books include 

Adam Elsheimer, 1977. Eckart FOrster is a lecturer in 

Philosophy at Balliol College, Ox- 
David Anpam teaches the History of ford- • 

American Painting at the Courtauld 

Institute,. London. John Gage’s edition of The Collected 

_ . ■ ' ' 1 Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner 

John Barnard is the editor df John appeared In 1980. 

Keats; The Complete Poems, 1973. 

John Hale is Professor of Italian at 
R. H. Barnes is the author of University College London. 

Kidang: a Study of the Collective , ' 

Thought of an Eastern Indonesian Paul Hamilton is a Fellow of Exc- 
P.eople, 1974. ter College, Oxford. 

pAVtp Bindman's Hogarth was pub- ' Hugh Honour's books include Chin- 
lished last year. ' • !' oiserie, 1974. 


T. J. Bjnyon Is a- Fellow of Wadham Martin Kemp’s Leonardo da Vinci: 
College, Oxford. the Marvellous Works of Nature and 

J ,, ' Man was published last year and has 

A. R. Birlby s books include Marcus been awarded the Mitchell Prize for 

Aurpliuv 1 QAA nnri I a . 1 t ... . 


Author, Author 


Competition NofiZ 
Renders are: invited, lb identify the 
. sources of the three quotations which 
follow and (p send- us the answers so 
. that they reach IhVoffici riot later 
than April 9- A prize -.of,'. £10. Is 
• offered for 1 the first correct sol.- or 
answers to be opened, or failing that 
the most nearly correct - in which; 
case inspired guesswork will also Be 
.taken' into consideration. ! 

Entries should bb addressed to the 
Editor. Times Literary Supplement, 
PO Box 7, Nedr „ Prini ling House 
Square^ Gray's Inn Road, London 
WCJX 8EZ. The solution and results- 
wifi appear on April 16. 

1 Brahms, for all his grumbling and 
grizzling, had never guessed what It 


.'felt like 'to be suspected '.of stealing' 
qq umbrella., ... 0 .. ; 

2 S toddling .,:fier ' ’c^lio ! between her' 
distressing legs, she .ground out. a 
.sonata by Brahms, a clammy .com-* 
poser whose work I could never bare 

3 “I should Icdrtalply not go near the! 
Albert Hall If I were, .you, Edgar,"; 
he said, ^‘tt would, be top' great ,a 
risk. Someone might : seize you and 
compel you to listen t6- Brahms. In, 
factj after the way you have been; 
talking this evening, you would prob- 
ably, yield to terriptajton and enter of;; 
your own free will. I would rioFtruft 
you an inch where Brahms Is con- 
cerned, Edgar, Not 'an Inch."' 


Aurelius, 1966, and Sepfimlus Sever - 
us, 1971,. 

Anthony Blunt’s Guide to Baroque 
Rome will be published shortly. He 
Is completing a monograph on the 
architectural oeuvre of Pietro da: 

Cortona.' 1 \ • 

Bruce Boucher id ' a lecturer Iti the ' 
History of Art *t University College 
Londori. . v ‘ ■ ' *. ■- 

Norman 1 BrV$on Is a Fellow of. 

King’s '.College, Cambridge. His 
Word and Image was published earl- 
tJjtJfw' and has been awarded ' 
the CINPA pnze tyr Art Hislbty; , . 

Cturiweittj is associate editor of the . 
African litei'ary Journal Okike . He Is 
co-author of Toward, the Decolonize-' ■ 
tldn of African Uterktute,"! 980.'. " . 

Paul ; DiivEri is. writing a book on- 
, Petqr Maxwell. Davies. \ . • 

i' ■! ■ • » 

R. P. Duncan-Jqnes' Is the author of 
The Economy of; the Rofnqn Empire:- > 

; QtmtilqUye Sfydier, , ' reissued .- this 

.jopty. y - '„!.=/;■< ? ) •'* • • 

• • ‘V; • ■ . , ■ ... i. -r- 

, MARyi; EDMpbp Is a ; contributor -to - 


the best first work in English on the 
History of Art. 

Grevel Linoop’s 77ie Opium Eater, 
a WWhy.of De Quincey, was 
published last year. . • •- 

David Lqwenthal is Professor of 
Geography- at University College 

Helen McNeil teaches English and 
American Studies at the University 
of East Anglia. , ,• 7 

Aoam Ma rs-Jones’s collection of 
5l0nes Lantern Lectures was pub-^ 
lished last- year.. . r - 

ReoM6nd; O’Hanlon has' Contributed 
toays on Gh&rles Darwiri tq pahvfn 
100 Years On. edited by Roger 
Chapman, which will be published 
W ihts; year. Add The Darwinian 
; Cfplehnial Retrospect , . 

• 1 . i -I- • 

Jim Potter is a lecturer in Economic 

i//- 


; j! 


; J ..‘' I - ' ' v : r. 'I", .'i"'- ..iP"'’’,.' 1 .' ' . '-/r-:''- '• s',, .•-V'.’' .I’' »|.: V- 


Terror, 1973. His Heine's Jewish 
Comedy will be published later this 
year. 


Thomas Puttfarken is Reader in the 
Hjstpry of Art at the University « 
Essex. 

Craig Raine's most recent collection 
of poems. A Free Translation, 
published last year. 

Graham Reynolps’s books Include 
A Concise History of Watercolour 
Paintings, 1972. 

John Roe is a lecturer in English at 
the University of York. 

Joseph Rykwert’s books include The 
First Moderns: the Architects of lh f 
Eighteenth Century, 1980. 

Lorna Sage teaches English at the 
University of East Anglia. 

Raman S£lden is Senior Lecturer in 
English at the University of DurhMJL . 
His English Verse Satire !S90-m . 
was published In 1978. 

Hugh Setont Watson is Professor of 
Russian History at the School oi 
Slavonic arid East European Studi»- 
London. His books include iff 
" Sick Heart" of Modem Europe,. 
1976. 

Paul Taylor is a -lecturer in English 
at Balliol College, Oxford. • 

Neil Tennant is Professor of Plj'lo- 
Sophy at the University of Slirnng- 
Natural Logic was published 
1978. ... 

T. O: Treadwell is a Icctuijrjj 
English at the Roehampton Instil 
of Higher Education. - 

D. C. WAtt . Is Profes^r of Intcri 
national 1 History at, ,the .Lqn 
School of Ecqnppiics. . ; . 

Andrew .^right's Anfhony 
lope: Dream arid Art Wijl «? P. ' 
lished late^. this year. ' 
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A child of dubious origin 


By Stephen Gill 


D. 11. LAWRENCE: 

The Lost Girl 

Edited by John Worthen 

426pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25tDape r back, £7-95). 


U 521 22263 X 


America but, although awarded the 
James Tait Black prize, it won little 
regard at home. It is not difficult to see 
why. The Westminster Gazette's com- 
ment that The Lost Girl was “a child of 
dubious origin ... as if Mr Lawrence’s 
Muse had mated with Mr Arnold 
Bennett or with Mr Compton Macken- 
zie, or with both" was shrewd, but 
shrewder still was Virginia Woolfs "It 
is either a postscript or a prelude". 


With The Rainbow banned and 
Women in Love proving difficult to 
place. D. H. Lawrence determined to 
virile something “quite fit for Mudies". 
The novel, which he insisted was “quite 


amusing", "meant to he comic - but 

..... Tha / nrl Clir! OrlH it 


not satire", was The Lost Girl and it 
now appears for the first time in a text 
cleansed of the error's and alterations 
caused by the haste of its composition 
and the anxieties over its publication in 
192(1. 

John Worlhen’s edition is something 
to be very grateful for, us is the 
Cambridge series of which it is a part. 
Most British readers will think the 
annotation too heavy Hnd I. for one. 


um going to hate giving up my battered 
Penguins for texts of the nove Is printed 
with marginal line numbers, but the 


break must be made, for evidence has 
been accumulating that, however 
loved the old texts may be. they are not 
to be trusted. Scholars such as Mark 
Kinkead-Weekes. Mark Schorcr. 
Keith Cushman and Charles Ross have 
shown what complexities are con- 
cealed in the received texts of the 
novels and short stories and how 
significant were both Lawrence's 
habits of composition and continual 
revisions of manuscripts and proof. 


In 1912 Lawrence had promised, “I 
shall do my work for women, better 
than the suffrage" and had begun a 
novel whose heroine. Elsa Culverwell, 
dearly prefigures Ursula in her dec- 
laration "My mother made a failure of 
her life. 1 am making a success of 
mine.” What was in "Tne Insurrection 
of Miss Houghton” cannot be known, 
bul much of what one must assume was 
present is surely visible in the splendid 
opening chapters or The Lost Girl. 
AlvinaHoughton is one of the legion of 
"odd women", buried in a provincial 
town and bounded on every side by the 
constraints of middle-class life. Lawr- 
ence writes with great command as he 
depicts both the world of Manchester 
House and the wider social order which 
assumes that Alvina's sole task is to 
find a husband and counters her wish 
for independence by continual remin- 
ders of what is expected of someone of 
her sex and class. 


In The Rainbow Ursula’s growth, 
her “coming into being", involves a 
struggle away from the security of 
family, lover or husband, even from a 
career deemed suitable for women, 
and as The Lost Girl progresses it 
becomes clear that only lapsing res- 
ignedly into death, like Mrs Houghton, 
or actual flight can save Alvina from 
the death-in-life of Woodhousc. But 
the Lawrence of 1920 was not the man 
who explored the material of The 
Sisters with such creative excitement. 
As many voices testify in Norman 
Page's recent Interviews and Recollec- 
tions, Lawrence was consumed during 
the war years by horror and impotent 


of the cosmos. When Richard Somers 
in Kangaroo wants to be “dear of love. 


and pity, and hate. To be alone from it 
all. To cut himself finally clear from the 


last encircling arm of the octopus 
humanity. To turn to the old dark 


Gods, who had waited so Iona in the 
outer dark” his creator stood with him, 
in expectation. 


Hie effect of these years of anguish 
on The Lost Girl is all too plain. The 
“questing soul” that drove Ursula 


would she do, where should she flee’. 1 
She was lost - lost - lost utterly. 

The knowledge sank into her like 
ice. Then deliberately she gut out of 
bed. and went across to him. I ic wav 
horrible and frightening, but he was 
warm. She fell his power and his 
warmth invade her and extinguish 
her. The mad and desperate passion 
that was in him sent her completely 
unconscious again, completely un- 
conscious. 


Brangwen is still lodged in Alvina 
Houghton, bul whereas Ursula is tem- 
pered in the fire of wide and painful 


fury, by a sense of isolation made more 
acute by the banning of The Rainbow 


acute by the banning of The Rainbow 
and by a growing conviction that the 
"older world is done for, toppling on 
top of us: and that it's no use the men 
looking to the women for salvation, 
nor the women looking to sensuous 
satisfaction for their fulfilment. There 
must be a new world.” The iron rain 
falling on Europe, where no Ararat 
breasted the waters, confirmed lus 
view that the last processes of reduc- 
tion were taking place within the rind 
of Christian civilization. The river of 
dissolution was in spate. What the new 
world would be could not be known, as 
long as the disintegration continued - 
but it could not be built on the old way 
of love and denial of the darker forces 


experience, Alvina is depicted as find- 
ing some sort of solution in submission 
to the male, in moving “towards reun- 
ion with the dark half of humanity”. In 
practice this means rejecting, rightly, 
the suitors Woodhouse presents - but 
for what? At the end of tne novel, flight 
from hated England has taken Alvina 
to a remote anomhospi table place, to a 
largely uninhabitable house which she 
lias to struggle to render decent, to a 
world in which she cannot communi- 
cate with others, with a husband- who 


One does not have to be Kute Milieu 
to find the oppositions here between 
identity and unconsciousness, horror 
and power, troubling. And what is so 
odd is that it is impossible to be cer- 
tain, from the text, wliat Lawrence's 
attitude to Alvina's plight was. "Quite 
amusing" or "rather comic’ 1 the novel 
certainly is not, As Lawrence wrote to 
Compton Mackenzie, it is "alt set 
across a distance", too much so to carry 
the imaginative and emotional impact 
of Sons and Lovers or The Rainbow. 


But the story is too fully realized, on 
the other hand, for tne schematic 


will not talk to her about anything that 
matters. Her identity is threatened. 
This is a typical passage: 

Making a violent effort she sat up. 
The silence of Ciccio in her bed was 
as horrible as the rest of the night. 
She had a horror of him also. What 


: night, 
i. what 


reading appropriate to some of the 
short stories to satisfy, ft is a postscript 
to the earlier explorations of the possi- 
bilities of human familial and sexual 
relationships and a prelude to the 
embodiment of more recalcitrant 
themes which was to reach its nadir in 
77fe Plumed Serpent. 


Poor old Bert 


and his often long-range struggles with 
generally fair-minded but anxious pub- 
lishers. . 


By Patricia Craig 


Lawrence and Neville both grew up 
Eastwood, Nottingham, and both . 


Worthen's introduction is an admir- 
able account of what nil this means in 
the case of - for Lawrence - a not 
unusually complex text. After Sons 
and Lovers Lawrence clearly felt un- 
certain about his direction. A novel 


G. H. NEVILLE! 


in Eastwood, Nottingham, and both 
were scholarship boys at Nottingham 
High School where their friendship was 
initiated. Neville (who later became a 


A Memoir of D. H. Lawrence: The school teacher, then a freelance contri- 


1 purely of the common people" was 
abandoned, ns was an autobiographic- 
al project. A first person narrative. 
“Elsa Culverwell" (printed as tin 


Betrayal 

Edited by Carl Baron. 

208pp. Cambridge University Presk. patronizing altitude he takes towards Lawrence’s uncompleted comic novej 
« mi iino-T i Lawrence and his family suggests Mr Noon gives a picture of Neville ns a 

u ?2i l otherwise. He is forever instructing licentious school-master (in real life he 

— Lawrence in the ways of the world, was always getting into trouble over 

D. H. Lawrence’s early life has been telling him not to be a blithering idiot, women, and on one occasion was 
quite extensively documented, In his advising him on how to conduct himself actually horsewhipped by an enraged 
own works ns well as in the recollec- in (hypothetical) sexual and other father): yef, In the Memoir, Neville 
tions of friends. George Henry Neville relationships - always in the frankest presents himself in the guiSe of a bluff, 
was among the earliest to set out his and most open-hearted way -and even no-nonsense clergyman or scotitmns- 
impressions of the novelist. The gist of intervening in the Lawrences’ family ler. very like those envisaged by Marlp 

Ll_i, ■_ ■ I _ 1 „ * . — L. cnnlli) and damnim C rtrpl II nr Prnnd Rttumnnrl Wn In 


butor tq local newspapers and a 


traveller in whisky) was the younger by 
a year, though the rather smug and 


impeccable as he would have us sup- 
pose. He is very hot, for instance, on 
the obligations of parents, so it's with 
some amusement that we learn of his 
own fathering of an illegitimate child 
and subsequent indifference to its 
welfare (a circumstance that pained 
Lawrence, on the evidence of Jessie 
Chambers's account of the affair). 
Lawrence's uncompleted comic novej 
Mr Noon gives a picture of Neville as a 
licentious school- master (in real life he 
was always getting into trouble over 
women, and on one occasion was 


"Lawrence has brought out another 
dirty book ... full of thighs and loins 
and Midland hecticness"). and to this 


end he stresses the novelist's diffidence 
and sexual inexperience at an unusual- 
ly laic age (twenty-thiee). In one of his 
anecdotes Lawrence's primness acts on 


appendix in this volume), was also set 
aside but it did lead into a work which 


gnpped him. "The Insurrection of'Miss 
Houghton". When that story was well 


Houghton”. When that story was well ~.. r _ . , 

advanced, it too was abandoned as his Memoir is contained in a letter he quarrels, restoring sanity and decorum 
"too Improper", in favour of an "abso- wrote to the London Mercury (printed to the household. An exceptionally 
lutely Impeccable" novel certain to find in March 1931). What really got him gormless Lawrence emerges from this 
favour. Ironically the new story be- going, though, was the publication of portrait - by contrast with his world y,, 
came "The Sisters" and eventually The John Middleton Murry's 1931 study of upright, forthright, knowledgeable, 
Rainbow whose banning established Lawrence, Son of woman. It’s in a amiable friend - and one desperately In 

I JtiurAnrvi .1° __ tUnt Ua nf KaIii in nil nrhrlirfil mnffpre HP 


actually horsewhipped by an enraged 
father): yef. In the Memoir, Nevllie 


nails. (We may be certain that Neville 
would have (ought lit a mure sporting 
.way.) When the two friends go on 
holiday' together -,ns they did every 
, year Between 1908 and 1912 r we ore. 
Created to an abundance of badinage'in 
boarding-houses, but no sexual hanky- . 


ter. very like those envisaged by Marie 
Corelli or Ernest Raymond, even to 


pnnky at all. Neville’s friend is certain- 
ly a jollier, steadier Lawrence than the . ' 
one that appears elsewhere. 


the point of organizing “fireside talks'* 
on sexual matters for his senior pupils, 
•‘often quite deliberately 'calling a 


•‘often quite deliberately /colling a 
spade a spade’". Of behaviour of wnfch 


almost every one or Murry s assertions drawing ai a uiaie nguic um u ncYiuc 
about his subject’s background . Nevil- kindly takes off his clothes - first taki ng 
le's purpose is to draw attention to “a care to lock the door - to show him a 


sweeter Lawrence than has yet been proper manly physiaue (“For God's 
presented"; an aim in which he is sake have a good look at a man with a 


Lawrence in the popular mind as a mood of utter repudiation that he need of help in all practical matters. He 
writer of dirty books. ' tackles his own project, contradicting cannot even turn out a satisfactory 

Seven years later in Sicilv Lawrence almost every one of Murry’s assertions drawing of a male figure until Neville 
recovered the manuscript of “The about his subject’s background. Nevil- kindly take* off his clothes -first taking 
Insurrection" and in a burst of com- l®' s purpose is to draw attention to “a care lb lock the door - to show him a 
position completed The Lost Girl, not sweeter Lawrence than has yet been proper manly physiaue (“For God s 
« Q sclssors-and- paste iob on the presented"; an aim in which he is sake have a good look at a man with a 
earlier version but as a completely new helped by the fact that his own asso- decent shape while you have the 
}*>rk. But now, just when he was ciation with the novelist lapsed after chance”). Lawrence, on this occasion, 
hoping for trouble-free publication and 1912. Lawrence before - the is suitably overwhelmed. 

(ne speedy receipt of some cash, com- “threefold rages caused by his 11- 

Pylons began. The manuscript went ness, Frieda, and the war" overtook Neville claims a great deal of credit 
o Martin Seeker, and the top copy him: this is the character Neville for his perfect understanding of the 
Rescript to the United States, the attempts to pin down. rorrect way to behave in any situation, 

tarbon beinc retained for I jtwrpn«*'s ™ not to speak of hi? highly develqped 

own use. InivHaHiv S JhH' u T he / e .“ r 9. vario ^.c moral sense; what makes the memoir 


he disapproves, he say? that it is not 
cricket. 


Neville’s memoir appears to be com-. ; 
. posed In a spirit of sentimental indulg- 
ence ahd5elf-aagrandizeniem crying to • 
look like hu mi lily - it's « feature drhls 
writing that if exposes the characterls- • 


work. But now, just when he was 
noptng for trouble-free publication and 
of some cas hi com- 
Pjiratlqns began. The manuscript went 
loMartln Seeker, and the top copy 


- ...m u,, aecKer, ana me top cop y 

wesonpt ,t° the United States, tne 
taroon being retained for Lawrence's 


OWh iicit i — j j i. u . mere are various uumpiiutmuiis «■- 

^theVrS^ ,y * "W* £ u volved in the undertaking. Neville 
to an eC ^ C M b w 1 himself is one of Lawrence’s charac- 

«Li_._ a Sont, who thought hfc might be s ™. n rH™ tn Jessie Chambers 


mlght be terei” according to Jessie Chambers 

corr, -f :t ® d Peacock and . . . the character of the 
^I w^ ln ^/ 1 b y Seeker until the | atte r was founded in the first instance ■ 
Was he i, n0t on D.H.L.’s school-friend. G. H. 
at l w ed J? corrections Nev f|| e ". Other commentators, of ; 

veiled. Uwrencelifm .9 ru, ? £ ^ f £ n ' te , r " coutse, have seen in Gerald-Crich a 

' version of Middleton Murry, with- . 
Mi!® ^^iuu J 1 f0 , r Katherine -.7 Mansfield as . dadrun .. 
tendons had fSSmiS 6 aI ‘ Brangwyn; and Neville certainly pre- 

“Pies had feyrea to find traces of himself jri, , 

cbSfoSnn P roduce 5 Oeorae. Saxton, the young fanner in 

hWsS n li! P rinte ” and The White Peacock (who actually. If it s : . 
the fiSt "SlSSn atCS ° f inecessary to pursue the uncertain con- , 

sections between life and art, bears a . : , 
hist edition closer- resemblance to Jessie Cham-; 
Hons 'hum t ? or 5 in !ft , ber!$ brother Alan). In the memoir, he . 


pedally entertaining (apart from Its 
extraordinary riaTvetd) is the informa- 
tion contained in Carl Baron's intro- 


_ One of his aims Is to set the record 
straight about the Lawrences’ family 
life. Everyone is famiiiaT with the 
Image of the collier father, all coarse- 
ness and pitidlrt, and the refined. and 
ambitious mother somewhat coyly 
nicknamed the Little Woman. Lawr- 
ence’s parents were not at all like this, 
Neville assures us - and then proceeds 
to recollect some incidents which seem 
to indicate that they were. He gives 
himself away all the time. When he 
calls Lawrence fragile we know he 
means puny. But he is also out to 
reinstate Lawrence io his home town as 
an author of sensitive rathej* ' than 
salacious Works (we feel he would not 

I.....' .'A<! urlm Jk... luMlJa'a 


Mansfield's “Je Ne Pnrle Pas Francflis" 
in which the narrator remains tellingly ; 
iri ignorance of the effect he’s produce 
. Ing). As he gets further away from the. 
penod he is evoking (an introductory , 
note informs us that the memoir, was 
completed In the 1950s) his style be- 
comes increasingly florid and lurid: he- 
ends with references to Lawrence's 
“baptism into sex" and his "thought- ■ 
adventures". You cannot Call this ri- 
vivid dr illuminating . biographical 
study; It is valuable -as' a curiosity', .. 
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duct Ion, to the effect that Neville’s - have approved of Wyndhain Le*jj'i, 
standard of. behaviour was riot so playful comment oil Women lh Love: 


though! And remarkable for ttie way it . 
consistently presents Lawrence, for pH 
His suqpess and importance, as "poor, 
old Bert". <■ 
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Tidying up 


THE SCOTTISH ARTS COUNCIL 
will consider applications for 


Hear the shots at dawn. 

Multiple murders are taking place 
Of a sensible kind; 

The culling of the deer. • 


WRITER’S 

BURSARIES 


■M 


Animals seen Umpliig . 
jViey not walk again; 

Animals which falter and fall 
Need not apply to rise. 


ttmrtiM iy-lS enaoreemeni oi ius.uwh 

Where rJuSlSr of tbe first ediuori the special attachment exisung: be-;: 
correctfoni ! to ,the . tween himself and Lawrence, though 


le 1 appro Ve , of thU principle. 

less ahd utility. Why ttra't We practise It? 


the metal would enter; 


In jurie 1982 from profasslonal 
i . . ^titers' resident lr> Scotland. 

: Ckjiifng dale ifor applfcatkins Is 
Friday, 'id April. 1982i arid 
application forms and further 
: informalton are available from . 
•jlle: •?- 
i *' ' Literature Department, 
i Scottish Arte Council, 

... . .19 Charlotte Square, 
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sickly ao,es onto bemoan Murry’s . 
ignOrrince of bis own old comrade 
; woodland, ways ((his is the se rt of . 


Coniiie Bensley 
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• Edinburgh, EH24DF 
•;T4li031*?26«06t 
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The Birds 


Bank Holiday Gifts 


I come back to the students' shabby cloakroom. 
To listen to the birds. Their nest is out of sight; 
Leaning from windows, in the cool, comes near 
Tho high dusk crying. Sparrows? no, too sweet. 
Starlings? I would not think so. Swallows, yes. 

I watch tho brown hill shrink. I hear 
Sea in their voices, continents of heat. 


Alison Brackenbury 



On the green behind us 

the fair has been set out like Christmas parcels 

- all the heavy, adult playthings, 
so predictable, so enticing. 

We sip our last half-hour, 
bitter as blood, and, catching 

our breaths, take back 

the fleshly gifts, still wrapped. 


Children, with much practise 
at being disappointed, 

know the trick and turn it 
on each other: “Give us your hand’ 

means a Chinese Burn 
or, at best, an apple core. 


Going Home 



I East 


Theso bamboo chairs arc pale and bony,, 
a skeleton's oin brace. Dozy 
with sunshine E turn, seeing tho history 
of Europe in the room behind me - equipped for 
, battle: a chain-mail sock, a row 
of broadswords hang in the wardrobe door. 

And I wonder if your Buddha's hands surrender 
or are held like a punished scholar, 
ignorant of those pasts that now wo share. 

You come complaining of a fall, one 
bruise orbiting Into darkness, our own 
. planet shaded through umber from saffron 
and we share the pain. I am sure 
we have found a language without the Immature 
„ cacophon y of new loyers, here in the body's truer 
tb^ay^ybdthiUrtst: : ;/ ..... 
upob you, your W a D along whose crest 
my tongue, traces the deepening S. 

You push away my glasses and whore 
this modern town Had been is now old Asia, 
.discreet through veined paper: 
we would share It as goldfish immersed in 
our uniquo, atmosphere. When 

1 twist my pad its lines are rain 

by Hokusai refreshing peasants at upon 
while one liand rakes your hair into the' Zen 
conception oJT the ftirfowed, silent garden. 

2 West 

Your photographs will exploit 

my. childhood's English monochrome, : 

using rain 

to glou these sad cobbled alleys : 

' Into glistening champagne ' . ' . . ' ; ' 

poured from t'he coollfig-tower's / 
grey carefo,' Politely Oriental, 

you say you like, the seedy cabaret: 
this chorus-llqe 
of gantries -with its crude 
Forties chic, catching crates 
In a snood. 

'But the abandoned cars only yawn 
and lounge about 

; . beside' an old man’s • garden; : v. 1 ■' 

. HU senile <abbag«a. :, 'l ■ ' . 

• repeat themselves :Over and over while ■:!'.• 
gags upon a .word, Eerhapi tonight . ■■ 

his teeth will unite. 

as speech-bubbles rise, . ' . 

empty in their aquarlum but we ■ 

pass on. Leaving, the Halal 'butcher- . != 
elaborately bandaged, . ‘.V *- 

his bralns asleep In their tray. • V. . . ’ - : 

and hit kidneys spread like speech-marks - ' 
enclosing . nothing, driving, us away. 

South to. where ■ our culturos merge 
somewhere among happier silenqifts, . 


Dayid SWfeetman 


At dusk a star-spoked wheel, 
immense and vertical, 

will glitter over London 
to joy-ride hearts into mouths; 

the dodgems ape all kinds of lawlessness, 
and oddly-flighted darts 

win a sick goldfish, that, 
perversely, decides to live. 


Carol Rumens 



Pastoral 


Liners in tho twilight 
Dragged out by pilot-boats 
Like great Christmas-trees of light; 
Falmouth's white boom of bloom, 

Shirt of wave-shock woven of light 
Air and water and sounding, 

• A bell of rock and water; • 

And it is a feast on the sea. 

The great wedding-cakes of light 

■ Standing off in the plazas 

' Of harbour, the birds . . , , t 
Hunting tike cats . 

In the syrupy light 
And the ftih hunted, 

Those rigs spilling with light 
Like pine-trees filled with lights 
Filled with rich oily fish. 

Crammed with finned baubles and light; 
The gulls like burst pillows • . 

In the spraying wake.' 

The sailors swearing awake 
Who stag in their slee'p: 

Salt-cracks and thft bleeding iron; 

The lean seaworn land .. 

Lined with creamy fat 
. Of rich otean of fish 
Like congealed light; ! . . 

The cities with their searchlights 
Tumbling down slowly, 1 : 

Alt alight, beams wheeling 
Over the horizon feathered 
With cities bpiling the waves; 

Now the city bf light ' 

■ Roars from the. Bait,; 

. Planting his gifts . 

. High In the sky,, his ■ 

White, orchards of rain, his 
Fish like finned fleldrf of .'silver wheat. • 


’V-v.:' :, '.^P6l6r Redgrove 
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After the secret revolution 


DUN RUSSELL: 

lie Meanings of Modern Art 
30nn. Thames and Hudson. £18. 
5ffi 233357 


Among the many things that one can 
Sam from this large, affable book is 
some information about its author. 
John Russell's acquaintance with 
modem art has' been at first hand. 
He learnt about Klimt, for instance, 
and his portrayal of “a certain kind 
of European womanhood” in Vienna 
before the war; became acquainted 
with the masters of the School of 
Paris in “visits beyond number" to 
ihat city (it is good that his own 
book on Braque is in his biblio- 
graphy; knew Henry Moore when 
he could barely keep himself in stone 
and wood; was persuaded of the im- 
portance of Russian revolutionary art 
in Moscow and Leningrad; realized, 
when reading The Catcher in the Rye 
on its day of publication in 1951, that 
there would have to be a new atti- 
tude to popular culture- (Russell 
would indeed become a champion of 
Pop Art); and finally left England to 
settle in America some seven or 
eight years ago. 

It is to an American public that 
The Meanings of Modern Art is 
addressed. But its inspiration, we are 
told, is in a rather old-fashioned 
-English source. . John Russell has 
wished to write a book like Lytton 
Strachey’s Landmarks of French 
Literature, Bertrand Russell's Our 
Knowledge of the External World and 
Maurice Baring's An Outline of Rus- 
sian Literature. Such books are not 
randomly chosen. They belong to a 
special, well-remembered type: one 
read them before university entr- 
ance. They were assured presenta- 
tions of humane learning that . could 
be read with pleasure By tyro and 
specialist alike. Perhaps not everyone 
will agree that modem art naturally 
ends itself to a similar treatment. But 


John Russell is an experienced com- 
mentator, and he has given us a 
book that relates the main move- 
ments of our century (mentioning 
hundreds of artists on the way, from 
Manet to Frank Stella and Nancy 
Graves) with much ease and a re- 
markable freedom from contention. 

’That may be because he is so clear 
that the battle of modern art has 
been for its acceptance. He feels that 
queues outside Van Gogh exhibitions 
are a cheerful sign that, at last, the 

E ainter has touched human hearts as 
e intended. This is plainly mistaken, 
and it is not the only way in which 
Van Gogh refuses to fall into Rus- 
sell’s scheme of things. The Meanings 
of Modern Art begins, for instance, 
with an account of a "secret revolu- 
tion” undertaken by Van Gogh, 
Gauguin and Cdzanne, three post- 
impressionists who inaugurated an 
unappreciated avant-garde culture. 
Russell has taken this phrase from a 
letter of Van Gogh’s (who had just 
been reading Tolstoy) in which the 
artist had predicted that the nature 
of man might soon change, just as 
the old political order must surely 
fall. A number of aesthetic, social 
and political questions are therefore 
announced. But John Russell does 
not separate or discuss them: he is 
on to the next artist in his story. And 
it is usually not possible, in The 
Meanings of Modern Art , to find that 
any such problem is discussed as a 
"meaning" of any painting or .sculp- 
ture. 

Despite its title, this is not a philo- 
sophical book, and it is best to read 
it tor the signs of Russell's own plea- 
sure in art. Unlike too many critics, 
he gives himself to paintings that he 
likes. Whenever he talks of the way 
that, for instance, Degas “matched 
palest lilac against salmon pink . . . 
and set up a sharp apple green 
against the black ot a glove , or 
describes Bonnard, Matisse, or even 
De Kooning, one feels the satisfac- 
tion of his appreciation. There are 


By Tim Hilton 

many others about whom he writes 
eloquently (and a hook of this scope 
must characterize many dozens of 
artists), but such painters call forth 
his most convincing prose. I suppose 
that this kind of luxuriant figure 
painting (new, not argumentative, 
not too tonal) was a staple of Rus- 
sell’s diet in tne years when his taste 
was formed. It has given him an 
attraction to the palpable, to hedon- 
ism in domesticity, and a liking for 
modern painting that is done in an 
atmosphere of friendship. Not least, 
that painting has blessed him with an 
unaffected love of colour. 

Had he given himself more fully to 
such pleasures this book might have 
been closer to Russell’s undidactic 
heart. But he has chosen to write as 
an art historian, and includes a num-. 
ber of pages that will make other 
students of the modern period un- 
easy. He is a little too inclined, for 
instance, to write in terms of drama- 
tic moments of discovery, “break- 
throughs” and revelations, the rejec- 
tion of the values of the Academy, 
or the art school, or the bourgeois. 
Art that preceded innovation is often 
wrongly assumed to be • formulaic. 
Thus, “for more than four -hundred 
years perspective had been the pain- 
ter's automatic pilot” until Cezanne 
realized. that “it would have to go”. 
Such exaggerations (a downright un- 
truth, in this case) may be hard to 
avoid when one is eager to tell the 
story of modern art in a rapid and 
vivid manner. But were he not intent 
on telling a story, Russell might not 
only have avoided such a statement 
but might have used recent art to 
illuminate former art. instead of teJl- 
ing us, as he so often does, that 
something “anticipates” or "foreshad- 
ows” art of later date. It would have 
been one way of writing as a critic. 
A case in point is his bold declare-, 
tion that "between 1890 and 1905 the 
emancipation of colour was com- 
pleted . He is' referring to Matisse's 
Fauvism. But of course we have 


since known art that has greatly 
modified the view that all that could 
be "emancipated" in colour was 
accomplished in those years. Were 
there not ways in which colour field 
painting of the 1950s and 1960s (by 
reason of its size, abstraction and so 
on) did things with colour that were 
simply not available to the earlier 
movement? 

Here is a matter which we might 
justifiably expect Russell to discuss 
in the role of critic as well as that of 
BTt historian. We might also expect 
him to be up to date. He knows that 
in- the art schools (which he maligns 

- but they are where today's criticism 
really takes place) young painters 
argue that colour painting of this sort 

- Morris Louis's art stands for it - 
has indeed been "completed”. They 
will say that, however great Louis’s 
achievements, he wbs a "terminal” 

J winter, one from whom there is 
iltle to be gained in practical 
nourishment. They will point to the 

f iarndox ttint all that one can -take 
rom this magnificent colourist Is his 
drawing or layout, since iris palette 
progressed from a recognizably per- 
sonal one in the "Veils” to some- 
thing like the absence of a palette in 
the “Unfurleds", his best paintings. 
They would say that today's ambi- 
tious colourist must look for inspira- 
tion to painters who used mixed or. 
broken colours in a high key, prob- 
ably in oil, not ncrylic. It is odd that 
the models for such new painting 
might be in just those artists John 
Russell likes best. But his book does 
not feel contemporary. Now that 
new art needs to choose most de- 
cisively what old art it .admires (its 
sources are “pluralistic", to use the 
language of current criticism) Rus- 
selrs appreciativeness seems, to say 
the least, unfocused. 

The chapter divisions of The 
Meanings of Modern Art derive from 
its original part-publication by the 
Book-of- the- Month Club. Such a 
method of making and issuing an art 


book can have great advantages: the 
paste-up is likely to come fiist. The 
design becomes more visual, and the 
colour plates have to be distributed 
in a lively and varied way. The 
Meanings of Modern An has many 
beguiling spreads and sequences, 
especially in the sections that deal 
with the Blaue Reiter, Synthetic 
Cubism, and the early days of Ab- 
stract Expressionism. Sometimes the 
. scale of tne illustrations is deceptive, 
but we must regard this as inevitable. 
More drawings would have been wel- 
come. If the sculpture is made a little 
dull, and Pop Art overemphasized, 
then that is the fault of the (ext as 
much as of the design, which in 
general is excellent. But the divisions 
of the initial publication have neces- 
sarily enforced self-enclosed essays 
on the author, and this must have 
led to some difficulties in -the writing. 
Just as he Is too abrupt in some parts 
of his narrative, John Russell rather 
slides through some periods and 
countries. The essay or chapter on 
"History as Nicntmare" brings 
together Munch, Kirchner, Klimt and 
Beckmann. This is then contrasted 
with "Reality Reassembled" which 
describes early Cubism. "A World 
Remodelled" manages to associate 
the De Stijl artists, Mondrian, Cha- 
gall, Russian revolutionary art and 

- However, this method cannot 
manage the tricky period just before 
the first World War. When Russell 
has to trace the dispersal of Synthetic 
Cubism, the brief but significant 
appearance of Orphism, the rise of 
Futurism and Dada and the question- 
ing, probing contributions to Parisian 
art from Germany and Eastern 
Europe he needs to resort lo a strat- 
agem. He attempts to bring this 
disparate and sometimes contradic- 
tory art together through the figure 
of Apollinaire, whose ^cosmopolitan 
eye” we are invited to admire. It is* 
of course true that Apollinaire knew 
artists from all these camps, and- 
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actively pn intuit'd niuny of ilium . 
!lii( ncm-vpcciuli'ib should be tokl 
thiil neither then nor since have the 
poet's abilities as a critic been un- 
challenged. His personality brought 
him significant, sometimes piercing 
friendships with artists i Picasso 
called for “Guillaume" in his death- 
bed delirium) but those artists did not 
believe that he knew what (hey were 
doing. In Braque's terse words “II nc 
comprenalt rien b la pcinture". Sixty 
years later, one sees no special 
reason to be grateful for his writing 
on an. [t seems now (John Russell 
might not ngree) that to be a useful 
art critic one needs to be a rather 
good art historian first. But The 
Meanings of Modem Art applauds 
the intuitive and unrefleclive Apolli- 
naire simply for having known the 
right people at the right lime, 

Marcel Duchamp is introduced 
into Russell's book because Apolli- 
naire knew him. but there is no 
reference to the way each reacted to 
the other. Since Apollinaire died in 
1918 it is an open question ns to how 
he might have responded to the 
Dada movement as a whole, and 
perhaps not an important one. But it 
is important to know how any mod- 
ern writer responds to Dada. How 
docs John Russell feel about it? 


Whnt is he to make - what are we to 
make - of the “Apolinerc 
Enameled" of 19IA-17, which in this 
book is accorded a full -page colour 
plate? It is one of Duchamp's ‘'cor- 
rected readymades", originally n 
painted tin advertisement for Sapolin 
enamel. Or, indeed, what needs to 
he siftid about the original ready- 
mades, like the signed snow shovel 
and urinal Duchamp sent to the New 
York Society of Independent Artists 
in 1917? With the first work, art 
historians point to the connection 
with Apollinaire, seemingly com- 
memorated, and might find some- 
thing else to say about it (though in 
fact they never do); with the other 
readymades,- they write quite con- 
fidently because there are more cir- 
cumstances to relate. . But how is 
criticism to deal with the Dada ob- 
ject? In short, -are they any good? 

John Russell is not the first critic 
to evade this critical question, but 
the elaboration of his evasion is 
pretty well new in histories of mod- 
ern art. . He is suggesting that 
Duchamp inaugurated an “alterna- 
tive art" which by now has a tradi- 
tion of its own, one perhaps just as 
valid as that of fine art: 

Once he had opted out of the 
fine-art context Duchamp found 
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that ideas came to him as fast as 
he could noic them down. He be- 
came, in fact, a kind of reception 
center for notions outlawed by the 
conventions of modernist art. 
Among those which he put down 
• on paper but never followed up 
arc questions which half a century 
later were to preoccupy a whole 
generation of intelligent young 
people . . . 

If this is a slightly tentative reference 
to the conceptual art of the 1960s 
and 1970s, Russell none the less insists 
that there is a fountainhead and 
masterpiece of “alternative art” in 
Duchamp's "large glass", the elab- 
orate “The Bride Stripped Bare by 
her Bachelors, Even . The excel- 
lence of this work is taken for 
granted, and its interpreters are sa- 
luted because they have shown that 
the glass belongs to “that select and 
daunting company of major works of 
art as to. the understanding of which 
there can be no shortcut". But do we 
not know that there js no artistic 
advantage in obscurantism, and that 
a work of art is not proved to be 
successful merely by the elucidation 
of arcane themes? Atul do not the 
glass's themes, when one enquires 
into them, (urn out to be both seedy 
and chilling? It is interesting that 
Russell has no words for the way the- 
glass lqoks, the way it falls down in 
contrast with the painting traditions, 
i the "fine-art context" which it is sup- 
posed to mock. 

John Russell is a cultivated man. 
and I find it hard to believe that he 
really wants a "masterpiece" of our 
! art that has deprived itself of touch 
and colour and that is made by 
mechanical drawing in a loose, 
almost . random design (and is 
broken, to boot). Nor ao I find any 
real sign that he has. been refreshed 


Signs of independence 


By Paul Overy 
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Good and interesting work was 
produced by American artists be- 
tween the wars, but with a few ex- 
ceptions it found little recognition 
outside the United States. During 
and after the Second World War, 
American artists not only had more 
confidence in the production of an 
American art independent of Euro- 
pean practice, their work was also 

E romoted in Europe and elsewhere 
y an increasingly powerful machin- 
ery of dissemination, promotion and 
publicity. 

How this was done has been sub- 
jected to considerable analysis by a 
number of critics, mainly on this side 
of the Atlantic, during the last de- 
cade. Dore Ashton, a good and inde- 
pendent American critic, whose ear- 
lier The Life and Times of the New 
York School (1972) was a balanced 
and by no means uncritical account 
of the rise of American art from- the 
1920s to I960, reflects very little of 
this in her new book, American Art 
Since 1945. The earlier chapters 


Stales since the war, and who taught 
at Black Mountain College and 
at Yale, many subsequently well, 
known American artists, even tf lib 
Rauschenberg, they reacted ag aini 
his ideas Yet Fritz Olamer geu Z 
deservedly fulsome praise as -a 
painter who had managed to wrest 
from the dogma of De ffljl an elegant 
variation in which greys werem- 
corporated with the primaries, pio- 
ducing a spatial ambiguity unknom 
to the earlier De Stijl exponents". So 
much for Mondrian.. 

Miss Ashton's lack of interest in 
the political pressures on art leads 
her to devote only a single line lo 
McCarthyistn. Nor does she Consider 
Barbara Rose's thesis that during 
that period, critics like Clement 
Greenberg promoted formalist an 
with a quasi-political fervour and dia- 
lectical argument which were an in- 
version of their Marxist a/td political 
stances of the Thirties. Generally she 
eschews value judgments; both major 
and minor artists are discussed with- 
out critical distinctions. One of the 
few judgments she ventures (a sound 
one) is on Rauschenberg: "most of 
Rauschenberg’s commentaries were 
inflected with the urgency of the 
moment. Looking back lo the works 
of the period, a viewer is frequently 
left with a strong impression of the 
topicality,, and sometimes, like 
yesterday's news, the work fades." 
But it is not a' judgment brandished 


by all the conceptual art, earth art. 

E holography art and so on for which 
•uchamp provided precedents. Such 


activities do not hBVe a large place in 
his book. But they are relevant to a' 
discussion whose long final chapter is' 
entitled "How Good Is Modem 
Art?''.! do not find that the question 
has been answered - how could it 
be? - and wish that Russell had paid 
more attention to distinctions of 
quality that have to be made within 
modem art. One thing that is unique 
to the art of our century is the wild 
tfariatibn 9( tofiriUP W or K* whioj^al 
any time, are understood to be Im- 
portant or not important. The Mean- 
ings of Modern Art would have been 
a more telling hook if It had been 
written bv a critic prepared to make 
value judgments. 


was happening. No doubt the tedium 
bf having to recast old material into 
the form of a stylistic history, rather 
than a critical account, is the reason 
for the listlessness of the narrative. 
Miss Ashton adopts a blinkered 
approach to parallel -or contrasting 
developments in Europe during the 
period. The American art world is 
viewed as self-contained and self- 
validating, which to a large extent it 
is In its modus operand i, but one 
would have expected a sensitive critifc 
to have questioned this far more 
than she does. 

European painters who were an 
important influence in the. develop- - 
-mant of American,- art are scarcely 
mentioned, apart from Marcel 
Duchamp. Virtually nothing is said, 
for instance, about Josef Albers, 
whose Homage to the Square paint- 
ings are among the finest abstract 
paintings, produced in the United 


with much confidence or conviction 
and generally the writing is limp: 
“Marcel Duchamp, an avuncular, 
iconoclastic spirit residing in the 
heart of Manhattan" or “fJohnl 
Cage's great charm and his- spirited 
denial of all convention 
In the later chapters, where Miss 
Ashton covers ground whjch she has 
not already chronicled better before, 
the narrative picks- up. The last hall 
of the book is a clear and well- 
organized account of the frantic Bnd 
confusing activity of the Sixties and 
Seventies. In her description of the 
growing domination', of museums, 
galleries, magazines and curatdTs. 
she adopts a more evaluative stance, 
ending on a cautionary account of 
recent corporate investment in and 
•involvement with art. concluding that 
“the . artist had better look to h» 
situation -with great critical care, for 
American' art, with nil its diversity, 
or, as commentators like to say. iR 
pluralism. Is on the threshold ^ot 
crisis. - not- economic but moral. 


By David Ahfam . 
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ABRAHAM A. DAVIDSON: 

Early American Modernist Painting 
1910-1935 . 

324j^Harper And Row. £J5. 

“If only America would realize that 
the art of Europe Is. finished - dqad -r 
and that Ameriparis the. country of 
thw art of the future, instead of 
.'trying lo . base evetythlna she does 
on European tradillonsl" Marcel 
Duchamp's statement, made shortly 
hfter his arrival In New York in 
1915, may have been ironic, for two 
years later he- added: "The only 
works of ait America has given 'are 
Her .plumbing and, her bridges.' 1 But 
fils . remark*- highlight some of the ' 
principal. tHbmes of Abraham David-. 
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son’s history of the fjrst quarter-cen- 
tury of American modernist painting. 
It. .was a. period during which a crisis 
of identity revitafizecr'Amerlcan art: 
if figures like Man Ray, Sheeier and 

T^nmnth rliS-a.nln in MiL' 


Demuth responded directly to "the 
New Messiah" - - as Henry Ford’, 
called machinery -■ so the Cubism of 
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Maritt, Weber or Walkowjtz also 
evoked , a dynamism that suggested 
the quickened pace of city lift. 

Professor Davidson has produced 
an eclectic study q( the whole epoch, 
encompassing, not just the competing 
groups around Stieglltz and Artiis; 
berg, but also . Synchronism, ■ ?re- 
clsionism and assorted abstractionists 
like Stuart Davis, Carles and Zorach 
whom he calls "Independents!’. His 
style « straightforward, though rarefy 
inspired, gaining in. clarity what.it 
misses.,- or complexity. He tends to 
produce potted histories of the signi- 
ficant names; but ^ manages td $et 
these against -others hilherto far less 
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Well known or discussed, such asibe 
mediocre Hugh H. Breckennw. 
Philadelphia’s answer to Kandinsky, 
or that remarkable expatriate PuiW. 
Gerald Murphy. A chapter on van* 

• guard- modernist exhibitions maws 
. dull yet necessary reading, but in we 
. longer account of Precisionism we 

author conveys a fresh Interest iw 
his materia) and charts the attitude* 
that American painters acumen' 

. the face of an abruptly industrial!*® 

• society'. • • 

. 'The difficult relationship w]JJ 
European art must be- at ine ceniif 
of any examinatidn ’of this new- 

■ Amenca the Academy i-epresenteq 

■ European values. For many 01 
/artists discussed here the .-PJJJ. . 

'/towards- an authentic ji 
.. came about through a dialogue 
indigenous themes: Mannsgg 
: ■ to New York City, the ArenswtJ 
painters' comments on 
mechanization, Joseph SteHa s 
of Coney - Inland . ®n d . 

1 Bridge. Their ‘dilemma^as the eon 
-• .stantmeed to 1 refer to the °1“ 
specifically Cubism, for ^ 
which to embody their yision.rn,. 
New. 1 Much ,0f- O’Keefe's and HJJ' 
./ley's deeply; driginal. aqd 
catpd work com 
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Learning from the ruins 


By Bruce Boucher 

ANDREA PALLADIO: 

1 Quattro Llbrl delPArchltetlura 
Edited by Licisco Mngagnato and 
Paola Marini 

582np. Milan: II Polifilo. L4G.0U0. 
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Edizioni il Polifilo have been pub- 
lishing handsome editions of Italian 
architecture treatises for well over a 
decade. The Quattro Libri of Andrea 
Palladio is the latest in the series. 
The editors. Licisco Magagnato and 
Paola Marini, have not only pro- 
duced a balanced assessment of the 
Quattro Libri”* role within both 
Palladio's oeuvre and Renaissance 
architectural theory, they also have 
provided each page of text with^ a 
toimidahlc apparatus criticus which 
will make their annotated edition an 
extremely useful work of reference. 

The Quattro. Libri is unique nniong 
Renaissance texts on architectural 
theory. In it Palladio neither 
ultempts to rewrite Vitruvius nor to 
place architecture in its broader social 
context, as Alberti did in the De re 
acdifcaioria; it is not just a pattern- 
book of the orders, like Vignola's 
Regola, nor is it a modernized ver- 
sion of the architectural sketchbook, 
as in the case -of Serlio's magnum . 
opus. Instead. Palladio offers a sys- 
tematic account of architecture, liter- 
ally from the ground up. together 
with his own projects tor houses, 
bridges, and his reconstructions of 
the best examples of Roman build- 
ings. Although an incomplete work - 
at least two more books or sections 
Were planned - the Quattro Libri 


seen in the logical integration of 
text and pictures (these are high 
quality woodcuts) which represented 
a great improvement on earlier illus- 
trated treatises. In particular, the de- 
signs of Palladio’s houses provide the 
closest thing to an explanation of his 
“system”, for they demonstrate his 
hierarchical division of functions 
according to floors, the sequence of 
small, middling, and large rooms 
about a central axis, and the incor- 
poration of classical porticoes and 
pediments as a principal feature of 
the facade. Moreover, they show 
how his .repertory of room and 
facade types could be extended to 
suit a variety of sites, a feature well 
illustrated through the juxtaposition 
' of plates, as in the case of tnc Villa 
Pisani at Montagnana and the Villa 
Cornaro at Piombino Dese. 

Book 2 of the Quattro Libri con- 
stitutes what Howard Burns- once cal- 
led a retrospective exhibition of Pal- 
ladio's work. Certainly, he did not 
hesitRte to alter. some of his early 
projects to bring them up to date, 
nor was Palladio averse to last- 
minute changes in his ideas. Of all 
aspects of the Quattro Libri , the re- 
liability of the woodcuts has been 
most criticized in recent years, but 
Magagnato takes n sensible view of 
' the controversy, steering a path be- 
tween the absolute credulity of some 
students of Palladio's work and the 
total scepticism of others. His com- 
ments on the decoration of Palladio's 
buildings are also a valuable corrective 
to those who see the frescoes of 
Veronese and Zelotti or the stuccoes 


of Viuoria and Ridolfi as somehow 
alien to the taste of Palladio himself. 
Magagnuto's introduction gives an 
attentive reading to lhe plates and 
their figural decoration anu identifies 
the writings which Palladia drew 
upon for his own text. He is able lo 
show, for example, that Palladio 
read Alberti in the translation by 
Pietro Lauro rather than in the more 
celebrated version by Cosimo Bar- 
toli. The notes also incorporate com- 
ments made by .Inigo Jones in his 
copy of the Quattro Libri and refer- 
ences lo the early draft of Palladio’s 
manuscript which is preserved in the 
Museo Lorrer of Venice. 

It may seem churlish to criticize an 
edition as richly laden with informa- 
tion as this, -but one can only regret 
its presentation of Palladio's text. 
While it may have been felt that a 
facsimile of the 1570 edition was 
unnecessary, given the existence of 
the one published by Hoepli, tiny 
departures from Palladio's format de- 
prive the reader of some of the au- 
thor's original intentions - for Ins- 
tance In respect of contrasts he 
wished to make, especially in (he 
plates of Book 2. Problems of space 
may also have prevented the editors 
from publishing an earlier draft of 
Book 2 of the Correr manuscript 
together with the final version so 
that readers could make -their own 
comparisons; yet one must be grate- 
ful to Magagnato and Marini for this 
distillation of four hundred years of 
Palladian scholarship. Their work 
amply maintains the- high standards 
of earlier publications in the series. 
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exhibits Palladio's greatest qualities: 
his innovative approach to domestic 
architecture and his profound know- 
ledge of antiquity. . '• , 

Palladio's plans for his treatise be- 
gan at least fifteen years before its 
publication in 1570. These were the 
yean- in which his architectural prac- 
tice was rapidly expanding and his 
appreciation of ancient architecture 
was being sharoened by collaboration 
with Danlele Barbaro on the latter’s, 
translation of Vitruvius, first pub- 
lished in 1556. Palladio's decision to 
write about building was undoubted- 
ly encouraged by the example of his 
early patrons, Barbaro, Giangiorgio 
Trissino, and Alvise Cornpro, all of 
whom had been engaged in similar 
architectural studies. From Trissino 
and Cornaro, Palladio -received an 
awareness of the special problems of 
modem architecture while Barbaro 

. encouraged a' sceptical attitude to- 

. wards Vitruvius' writings and his ’ 

• archaeological study of Roman 
architecture; As Magagnato rightly 
5K® 5 . 5 ® 8 ! it r was the exalnple of 

■- Daniele Barbara which exerted the 
greatest Influence on Palladio's 

• approach to architecture, an. approach 
which sought to understand the prin- 

. cipjes of good building from the evi- 
dence of antiquity and from the actual 

• practice of building, rather than from a 

. priori theories. 

The Study of ancient ruins not only 

■ Palladio the means, of urtder- 

■ standing; Vitruvius, but also provided 

■ mm with an opportunity to select'the 

' Examples of ancient architecture, 
to Illustrate his account of the orders 
in Book 1 and of temples in-Book 4.7 
to' a complementary fashitin Palla- 


By Joseph Rykwert 
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By the mid-1 660s Gian Lorenzo Ber- 
nini was not just thought of as the 
great sculptor and architect we now 
remember, but ns a great man in 
Europe. Fifty years earlier, polite 
Europe meqnt- Giambattista Mnrino 


became Surintendant des Bfitiments played a very odd game with the 
in 1664, began his long championship Italian. Bernini made a bust of 
of the Louvre, as against the king s the king which is still in Versailles, 
enthusiasm for Versailles; he did not -and which involved many sittings', 
care for the eastern facade designs but the main business of the visit, 
by Louis Le Veau. and subjected the scheme for the Louvre, went 
them to the indignity- of a criticism through several transformations, 
by public competition to which the Building was actually started, a 
principal Parisian architects contri- foundation ' stone ceremonially laid 
buted. Several of the designs were " but « seems likely that even ht this 
then sent to Rome, since Colbert stage there was no real intention to 
was still not satisfied that he was build. A number of other commis- 
gelting the best. Through an associ- sions were dangled before Bernini, 


. niwmeciure lea mm to synthesize- 
. anqwnt and modem ■ elements j n his 
• ' design! of palaces and VlUas, ; • 

Palladlp’s motives in publishing his 
designs seem fairly clear: he wanted 

- u to re a copyright : on his own 

^ Inventlot^ and to (.ensure that his. 

painstaking' reconstructions of. 
: buildings obtained recqgnl- 

But- his. primary readership 


S ^ !l aVe been builders and- :pat- 
EK than, scholars. The Quat- 
js written in, the vernacular;. 

. jargon and' difficult tenns, 

V- !«n tl } fl c P nver sational tohe probably 
:.- . .reflects thd way . lp which:- Palladio: 

V .Weak i ; to: : prospective 

:V -inf — I**’ woykeirs'dn the, build-' 

V -l^ 1 ^l e .’ . It: contains -sufficient theory 
|: ia W. fhos? who wdre accustomed 
7 ' r,! !2ri. B Pd' Albeiti; but- Falla-.' 


al popes, sculptor, architect, painter, 
playwright, stage producer, even Im- 
presario, Bernini dominated (or 
perhaps enchanted) European art to 
a degree which nobody would eaual 
until Picasso. His energy and facility 
were prodigious. It Is therefore not 
entirely surprising that the young 
Louis KlV - he was twenty-seven 
In the year 1665 would hope to 
attract this vast genius to his service. 
The kina and his minister, Jean-Bap- 
tiste' Colbert, were concerned .to pro- 
ride the monarch . with a suitable 
residence, now that the two cardinal- 
dictators, Richelieu and. Mazarin, 
had prepared an i nstitutional . struc-, 
ture of centralized power which, re- 
quired' visible affirmation through- a 
royal- palqce oyerpowering in .size 
and in prestige. m-."- 
Louis XfV had liked the castle at 
Vincennes, .though h|S attention was 
increasingly attracted to ofie of Ws 
father’s favourite resorts, the' hunt- 
ing-lodge outside the village. 6f Ver- 
sailles. to -the meantime the; conver- 
sion of the old royal c&sfie of the 
Louvre -.which was to the, walls of 
Paris what the Tower was to' those of. 
London - irito a! Palace, a project 
begim by Hehty II 'continued,- Out- 
siae the walls, Catherine de’, Medici 
had started building another: large 
palace, the Tuileries, [which, though 
incomplete, was'. -connected to the 
Louvre by a long g&Uery-.b&side the 


LAiUviw q .| . » ' 1 1 7 . 

river. Gardens- nao been Ja|a • ouw 
and were to be continued into : the 


gelling the Dest. tDrough an associ- were uuijricu oeiurc oernini, 

ate of Cardinal Mazarin. the Abb6 prily to be .whisked away. His opin- 
Elpidlo Benedettl, a number pf Ion w$s constantly, canvassed and on 
schemes were commissioned from the whole ignored. An- equestrian 
Roman architects in what amounted statue of the king Was. ordered and 
to a dosed competition, . delivered many months later (the 

. , .- • king hated it, and had h altered to n - 

From the outset the odds wet? sfatue of. A Roman he ro : Which he ' 
heavily weighted in favour of Ber- confined to n Versalllfe s' backwater), 
rtini; he obtained the commission, . Bern inil eft. Paris' on October -20. he 
and was sent off to Paris in cupsi. had been .thert leis than five njprtth*. 
royal style. As a member, or the By . the beginning' of Deceml ber he 
papal household, he had to obtain ; was back; In Rome. 

E^to,Xv h i S anf ieave°-tlkina *** substantial annuity that' the-. 

S&' l? dlSlc en? king offered Bernini was paid very 

deavburs. The whole Journey became I! "perrauU^had 

a aeries of receptions, pageants and ' Jj 

triumphs, like the progress of a, royal f ^V y ; 

prince. Setting out in the last week ^ S p? r ™ 1 . 1 ^ h 

Sf April 1665, Bernini travelled 

mostly by fitter,; and arrived In Paris ISSiSS 6 

on June 2, where he was received by • 
a royal coach and envoy. We know a [f* 
great deal about the visit from the ^ 


d nry of the envoy raul Fr4art a ^itMt Louis 'Le . Veau and 

s£ de Ch7mb™™but .here 

a com^lemeataiy account Irom Ber- ‘ F tohii 

njni's. most insidious enemy, Charles . 

Ua«vm>1t frnmamhi>Fflrl nhlflfltl tl.4 COltCClVCO Dj.iOBllClCr ' ITlCFC IS flO 

riefinitq detailed evidence about this/ 

SSLSk ^ ffihirfV pn the Other : hand K.is. knowm frOin 

Pcrf Quit WAS 1 at ; this . ttlTIC wlport^ enprdvirtffS th&Ei tho firdhitG^t-brothftr' 

JfWP'P'iii 1 produced a schcMe thal ^remark- 

fils',' iho cnd?av™red “SiV Mi :^ cr r c ^ , tlrc Uil t g ini i „ r, i 

trartslaiion of * ^^itfuvius 1 (which . wus- arrived in Paris. Whatever the direct 

consequence to -the building of the- 

?pnti?Tv\ y > palace, Bernini's visit was what tKe 
scholarship for oVej ,a pentuTy) r ‘ ^ Libert needed. They had 

The main problem about the epf- slibwn. the- world that the Trench, 
sode that neither , the detailed crown wanted the bestj .mid - knew^ 


“all my strength comes from him” - 
is missing altogether, as well as Col- 
bert's terrifying coldness and his 
monomaniac addiction: “toujours 

plein du Roy. il lie songeoit qu’ft 
rdternizer dans la m6moire des 
hommes”. as a contemporary said, 
The personality of Bernini - (he 
brio, the brilliant conversation, the 
changes of mood, the ostentatious 
but genuine piety, the ovetweening 
pride and the desire . to please - is 
also missing. Missing, tod,:' the whole 
backstage Intrigue;- perhaps - Gould 
would nave done well to look- at 
Marc Soriano’s account of the Per- 
rault brothers. . ■> - - ; 

Bernini' hi France will not engage : 
(he general reader, who trill want to 
know why (his episode Is not merely 
an aryane byway of seventeenth-cen- 
tury art history, and the specialist 
may be irritated by the occasional- 
mistranslation. The. - flnnl irony of 
Bernini In France Is Gould’s use of 
the chapel at Versailles to show the 
detailed' influence of Bernini on 
French artists without Invoking what 
was plainly the king's and his artists’ 
intention: .namely, (hat the -building 
should be seen as a proclamation of 
the sacred character of the French, 
crowni and . the antiquity Of a nation- 
al, Galilean architecture -' Which also 
makes it a monument to the victory 
of Perrault 'over Bernini, ■ 


I 


ay |n the. arts: Colbert fcMvershavl with™* tH* Academy French artists 
do\red in this; as in tftoer matters, by 1 could never make their mfirk on 1 the 
Mazarin.. And, as- the AbM c(d world -stage/.-. 


square 1 had been built; Bii( tlte mwn 
approach to tfre king's headquarteis, 
fadng the city, ;waa not only unbuilt, 
its ; desigri was jadt yet final,, . * , c. 
. ‘1 A fire- Ini' lfei Vied to renewed 
..activity ^ ifi:lhfc;LpiiYrt- .Colbert, who, 
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The virtue of virtuosity 


By Thomas Puttfarken 
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Whether the meaning of a work of art is 
circumscribed by its maker's inten- 
tions; or whether these intentions 
constitute only one of a potentially 
infinite range of possible meanings; or 
whether they arc irrelevant altogether, 
being different in kind, quality, and 
medium from their realization in the 
work, has long been a matter of 
dispute. The relationship between an 
ortist's intentions on the one hand and 
the criticism of his work on the other is 
always an oblique one. and as for as 
“living" art is concerned, it is surely 
safer for (he critic to stick to what lias 
been achieved in the work than to what 
the artist snys he wanted to achieve. 

In art historical matters, however, 
ihc situation is somewhat different. 
Art history is not just about criticism or 
aesthetic responses, it is, like all his- 
tory, first of all a kind of reconstruc- 
tion, an attempt to understand, ns fully 
as possible, the whole complex situa- 
tion within which particular works 
were produced and the whole range of 
circumstances which may have affected 
their production. In the context of 
these investigations the artist's mind - 
his ideas and intentions - must be 
considered highly important factors. 

In Michelangelo and the Language of 
Art, David Summers has set himself a 
titanic task. This is not primarily an 
attempt to assess Michelangelo's artis- 
tic achievements, but to reconstruct his 
thoughts and intentions. “The project 
might be described" , Summers writes, 
“as an explanation of what Michel- 
angelo must Have thought in OTder to 
have said what we think we know him 
to have said." Many of his' contempor- 
aries thought Michelangelo somewhat 
larger than life, and his historical 
stature alone would seem ro justify this 
project. He was, moreover, not just a 


what i ts author has so carcfu lly avoided 
- reducing it to an abstract and rigid 
theory. 

The intentions Summers is talking 
Rbout are on the whole not directly 
related to Individual works and their 
meaning, but to the wider issue of 
Michelangelo's definition of his own 
art, of his position and status os an 
artist. This makes the book at times 
rather hard to rend: it is predominantly 
speculative and only occasionally cri- 
tical. Quite a few of the concepts 
explored in it, such as furia, dlfficoM, 
and lerribilild, seem tolend themselves 
easily to a critical application. And 
those few instances in which the author 
analyses particular works, as in the 
chapter on the unfinished “St Matth- 
ew, provide some of the most im- 
mediately attractive passages of the 
book. 

Yet practical criticism, even in a 
reconstructed sixteenth-century ver- 
sion, is not Summers's main concern. 
What he tries to reconstruct are mental 
altitudes, the intellectual positions and 
convictions which seem to have guided 
nnd directed Michelangelo's artistic 
life. These are formulated in terms 
derived mainly from poetry and rhetor- 
ic and their respective classical tradi- 
tions. For the modern observer they 
arc sometimes difficult to relate to 
works of nrt.’as they often imply moral 
and ethical judgments and assumptions 
which we would consider to be alien to 
the visual arts. Yet in the Renaissance 
much of the discussion about art cen- 
tred less on the finished product than 
on the mind that created it. 


analysis its force and psychological 
conviction. It also explains further why 
Summers eschews detailed critical 
assessment of individual works of art, 
which could only give us a limited and 
partial insight into the artist’s creative 
fantasy. Summers seems to suggest 
that we should look at Michelangelo's 
whole oeuvre, rather than at this 
painting or that piece of sculpture, as 
(he most adequate reflection of his 
mind. The sparse illustrations to the 
book, which include only two details 
from the Sistine Chapel, none of the 
sculptures from the New Sacristy, nor 
even the "Moses" or the Florence 
“PietS", show clearly that the author is 
relying on his readers* familiarity with 
Michelangelo’s work. 

If Summers's project is, as it seems 
to me to be , wholly j ustified and sound, 
the means he employs are sometimes 
less so. He repeatedly makes the point 
that this is necessarily a hypothetical 
reconstruction of Michelangelo's 
thoughts. Michelangelo, unfortunate- 
ly, has left us with only a relatively 
small number of statements about his 
own art. Summers has had to rely 
heavily on sources close to him, among 
them Cellini, Vasari, Condi vi, Varcht 
and, above all, Francisco de Hollands 
and Vincenzo Danti. De Hollands has 
not found much favour with modem 
scholars, and whether the fact that he 
-suits Summers's arguments well is 
going to endow him with more reliabil- 
ity remains to be seen. The author’s 
reliance on Dontipresehts an equally 
serious problem. Danti's Trattato delfe 
perfette proporzioni is used throughout 
as a direct reflection of Michelangelo's 


to endow his treatise with more auth- 
ority than those other texts have. After 
all, in the case of most of the other 
authors, at least we know that they had 
met Michelangelo. 

These problems leave us with some 
doubts as to whether we are dealing 
with Michelangelo’s own intentions or 
with (hose of a more collective perso- 
na: the circle of his friends, admirers, 
and generally sympathetic writers. 
Summers is quite determined that his 
interpretation of the different sources 
leads directly or indirectly to an under- 
standing of Michelangelo's own mind. 
His interpretation, and his selection 
from the texts, is determined by a very 
forceful and persuasive assessment of 
the artist’s character. Yet other scho- 
lars may entertain different ideas about 
Michelangelo’s personality and may 
consequently select different texts. 

This may be an unavoidable problem 
for all historical reconstructions. But 
another problem which adds consider- 
ably to the difficulties of the book 
could have been avoided. In his 
attempt to define the precise meaning 
of the terms and concepts which 
dominated Michelangelo’s thoughts, 
Summers adopts the stance of a tradi- 
tional historian of ideas. Each term is 
followed from its origins in classical 
antiquity, mainly in Plato and Aristo- 


The notion of artistic virtuosity, ideas. Danti's own art was deeply 


ine notion or artistic virtuosity, 
which in its modem use normally 
implies little more than extreme tech- 
nical dexterity and fluent performance, 
has its origin in the notion of virtue. 
“The functional critical . language of 
Renaissance art was a language that 
evaluated performance . .. . .Terms 
such as facilM, difficoliH , manlera, 
grazla, aria, prestezza and' lerribilild 
have to do not so much with properties 
of art objects as with conception and 
execution . . , The main virtues of 


influenced by Michelangelo’s; yet the 
personal links between me two artists, 
as described in Summers’s introduc- 
tion, are entirely hypothetical. The 
possibility that Danti's ideas are consis- 
tent with Michelangelo's as we know 
them from other texts cannot be used 


tie, through its modulation and varia- 
tions by the Church Fathers and the 
Christian Middle Ages, to the begin- 
nings of the Italian Renaissance, ana to 
Michelangelo's own time. In itself this 
is' quite interesting and extremely in- 
formative. Yet it does not help us much 
to understand what must have been a 
very active and powerful individual 
mind: we cannot assume that Michel- 
angelo had read as much as Summers 
has. and we also cannot assume that 
the concepts and words as used in the 
sixteenth century still carried with 
them all the definitions and meanings 


Exploratory examples 


Would' have sharpener? his verbal or 
conceptual articulateness, particularly 
gs Italian poetry since Dnnto had been 
highly self-reflective, making the art of 
writing poetry itself into an object of 
.■ Investigation and formulation. 

.Dealing with an individual artist - 
one. moreover; who was often 
deliberately obscure, 'enigmatic, and 
given' to irony and sarcasm - Summers 


rightly does not attempt tq force 
Michelangelo's mind into the lifeless 
and rigid scheqia of h coherent theory. . 
; Instead he proceeds by. investigating 
the meaning of those. words, notions 
and concepts which- emerge from 
; Michelangelo's own writings and from 
those of ms close drde as having been 
■ . of central: Importance for the artist. . 
:• - Although the book jts arranged. like a 
i -.dictionary - listing under two general 
. headings, \ "Fantasy". - and "Order;', 

. ihlriy-flve.tefttis or problems,, each olj 


i •• 7 . the discussion develops progresslve- 
• fyi With each chapter taking up and 
continuing the threads of the previous 
ories^ The concepts -and problems 
themselves reveal such a close mutpal ' 
affinity that it would be impossible to 
summarize the book without doing 


licence; Imagination. For Michelange- 
lo and his circle they were god-given, 
innate qualities of the great artist, to be 
discussed in terms of neo-platonic 
metaphysics and neo-aristotelian 

E cology; their manifestations in 
rich and extremely artificial de- 
signs - performances of virtuosity - 
were seen as demonstrations of the 
equation of painting with poetry. And 
in the light of :the tradition of poetic 
Inspiration, they were takeif as evi-. 
dence of the divine naturcofthe 1 artist 
and of his art - his virti). As Summers 
puts ill ,4 To conceive and 1 realize - or, 
perform 7- ever more, difficult things 
was a sign . of eldclidn and of spiritual 
progress,” 

The notion of fantasy , of mental and 
formal Creativity as the crucial sign of 
election, dominates SUmmers’s discus*' 
sions (even In the second part of the 
book .devoted to “QrdetTY ai.lt seems 
tq have dominated Michelangelo’s 
thoughts throughout his life. Most of 
the other - concepts ' in Summers's 
account circle around fantasia as their 
focal point and it is this insistence dn 
the central importance^/ fantasy ~ at 
(he expense pf tnore -classically -bal- 
flneed systems of. art - which gives his 


0 , imnasy, n . ^ 

icheiange- By Keith Andrews 
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whole frescoes from their backing for 
restoration, many examples of these 
underdrawings {sinopie) were laid 


THE MAGAZINE 
AT THE HE ART OF THE 
CRAFTS IN BRITAIN. 


In/ • .i; ' 




. peadbymakare.cblleolora, students, ' . . ■ “ 

. , teachers andartfslsr ar^ by Ihpsewbb 

.. luslHte dutiful objecte -CRAFTS teths • : ! ' : 

■ : ■ Central source of Informal ton and Ideas .7 i:- 

about IN crafts )ri Britain. 

: Sptendtd photography and crisp, -C - 

- ' ■ Informative text penvey the richness and Oivwh.iQ*tto^ ■ , 

JRS^SSSSS^SS^- 

. ..may now be either forgotten or taken fpn. , tJana; 1 - '-•ji-'-'S. = v,.. =•- 

■ granted. ■’ v - ; 1 !/.• • . ..i ... • . !• ;■< _• 

. " examine the changing , > 7 ,'.; ' .■ nWftR.. i , .fci ' 

retalionshlpa between craft, art and design. : 'i, > Aynttn 

Wfrfiot bvy.h single oopy and see fqr. . -7 7v" : '7 Ctl UJ 

v gr^bpgtler. at |t|,js>ibsbHbto. : ^ ^ 


V ~ 1 uiBwiufis Huu.mo muen more , linear 


attached to them over the previous 
centunes and millenia. Overshadowed 
by the history of ideas, Michelangelo’, 
mind remains somewhat abstract and 
elusive, removed from its own sodal 
and intellectual environment. 

Summers argues that Michelangelo's 
language of art, and hence his 
thoughts, were to some extent archaic 
intellectually retrospective. This may 
be so, although one suspects it is in pan 
simply the result of Summers’s own 
retrospective approach. If we extended 
his history of ideas beyond the six. 
teenth century, and followed the mod- 
ifications and variations of his terms 
and concepts over the following few 
centuries up to the present day, we 
would probably get a different impress- 
ion. We might even gain a belter 
understanding of why it is that Michel- 
angelo’s art continues to have such a 
powerful impact. But in any event, 
with such an approach we would still be 
substituting a historical perspective 
extending over several centuries for 
the workings of an individual's mind. 

Michelangelo and the Language of 
Art will remain an indispensable, and 
probably the best, account of the 
intellectual traditions leading up To 
Michelangelo. One hopes that U will 
serve as a starting point for the further 
reconstruction of the actual historical 
situation, of the intellectual, artistic, 
and - in the widest sense - soda! 
circumstances within which Michel- 
angelo's mind worked, to which he 
reacted and from which he drew his 


inspiration. That we shall ever fully 
understand his thoughts, and his art, is 
more than doubtful, yet Summers's 


f rafiUtt, Ip . colouring, -But, - as Ames- 
Lewls nghtly Stresses, • drawing was' 
also used in preliminary work for 
fresco design on plastered walls; 
when It became possible to remove 


0 3TO 02551 3 . bare, If only for a short time, Often 

- no more than outlines, they yet 
, ' - .allowed one to recognize the indi- 
Books on Old Master Drawings tend vidual hands of their creators. . . 
to be either catalogues (raisonnds or The man uf ac ture of paper as a 
not so ralsonnes) which deal- mainly commercially viable product emancl- 
with the niceties of attribution and pated the art of drawing: It was no 
connolsseurshlp, . or anthologies longer necessary to adumbrate, a 
wher^ the emphasis U on the iUuslra- composition directly -on to a wall. A 
tlons. And then there are the surveys much more subtle and elaborate de- 
of the • whole field, like Medfir s sign could be prepared on thickish. 
monumental •treatise’ (of which an paper; detail by. detail. It . could be 
■ English Translation appeared three pricked along ite outlines, aqd char- 
yeara ago) or James watrouss The coat dust pounced through the holes 
frefiv 1 Draftings ©n to the surface to be painted. 

(1957). Franclg Amfis-Lewis has Furthermore, it became possible to 
done ■ something novel In taking- a. graduate from the discipline of deli- 
M^arativefy small but significant cate sllveroolnt on parchment, which 
(ii 1?n .k Quatt f oc,n . to "z alfowed of no correction, to the com- 
and illuminating the manner .and paratlve freedom of chalk and peri. 

ouraose of drawlnoi • ■ ■ *7: . 


book is a convincing ana very welcome 
demonstration that we can approach 
him in more fruitful and interesting 
ways than those offered by the tra- 
ditional analysis of style and 
iconography. • . 


..did, not take the opportunity to go 
into the vexed question of disting- 
uishing the very similar drawing 
styles of Giovanni Bellini and ■ h« 
brother-in-law Mantegna. But he Is 
most enlightening on the role which 
Leonardo playecT for both Raphael, 
. who emulated his tiny rapid pen 


, r — r, . vaiviii, «ir w uiturru, so prevalent -in Venice 

simple and its environs, he might haVe ex- 
;e“°l ,h f l fo&e Tegjons plained that this originated in Arabia, 

that most drawings have survived. £ n d came to VeniceThrough its lively 
development from trade w(th the 'Orient, Jts presence 
' ^ere , probably coptributed P tq th? 

' shdi ^ Venetian^ artists’ preoccupation with’ 

5 8a C !• form.and. colour V both thefr fully 

ensured the Continuation of a tradl- a- : - * y 


In ; the; early dayi the! material 

■ drawings., ..was i Plainly parchment;, 7; live apd f pe rSp tchci d us Althouoh 


• .- l lt , ; - S - !j ,.- r 


i : V A"' ! 


Leonardo playecT for both Raphael, 

. who emulated his tiny rapid pen 
sketches, and Michelangelo, who. 
gained his freedom in handling chalk 
from observing da Vinci's manner. • 
Ames-Lewis's -insight -into his 
chosen subject-matter is impressive; 
so is his simple and lucid presenla- 
tion. His enthusiasm and real feeling 
for these early draughtsmen are very 
infectious and will no doubt com menu 
this book as a kind of primer for 
students. It removes the subject horn 
speculation and presents the 
culled largely • from contemporary 
. sources. For orice the footnotes arc 
pithy (though some references m 

"Tietze 1948° refer in fact to TW»J- 
1944 work on Venetian drawings) 
.there is a welcome glossary of technical 
.terms; ' '' 

As we have come to expect from 
the Yale University Press, the pro- 
' ducllon' is impeccable .and , the ;illus-. 
trations, some of whira arc not atau 
■ well kriown, are clear arid have ,h«n 
placed , close to the part of the. re*? - 
where they are discussed. ; ,. ' ! ; ■ . 

. In . Italian Renaissance 
(484pp. Harper and RoW/ il^d 
1 James Beck follows his introduction, m 
which he provides a stylistic framewor 
.- as well as an account of the 

the einergenedof the Renaissance styi > 
with three chronological sections sud- 
dividediri each case under the headings 
‘The Lyric; Current" -ami 
Moriumemal Current'*. Induded. a 
wejl as chapters on the work of palmers 

■Sfsss^ssisss^ 

of: uFrahcest#: Squarclonfc, • 'Sa^ * 
Francesco ; : dl GiOrglP 
Flarentino/ Reference Is made- . 


fiorennno. Kererencc m a 

1 architecture : andi sculputie rand to 
;„cohtribution to, painting as in the WP . . 

; of Doriatello, ! Ghiberti, Brvi^P 001 . 
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On the time’s own terms 


By Norman Bryson 

pfULIP CONISBEE: 

Painting In Eighteenth-Century France 
223pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £20. 

0 7148 2147 0 

The sub-title of Philip Conisbee’s sur- 
vey might well be “In pursuit of 
authentfaty"'. Everyone will agree that 
there are such things as eighteenth- 
century French paintings; the problem 
is, through which century’s set of 
spectacles shall we look at tnem? Van 
du dix-huitiime siicle, published by the 
brothers Goncourt in 1875, set out to 
study Watteau, Chardin, Boucher, 
Fragonard, Greuze - so far, so good; 
this is our French eighteenth century 
too. But the Goncourts then went on, 
in the same breath, to name Saint- 
Aubin, Gravclot, Cochin, Moreau, 
Eiscn, and Debucouri - hardly the way 
a list compiled today would continue. 
This quirkiness of the Goncourts 
makes it plain that the French eight- 
eenth century could be viewed through 
eminently nineteenth-century specta- 
cles. Arc we still using those spectacles 
today? Is our interest in Watteau, 
Chardin, Boucher, and Fragonard 
mere Romantic residue? Philip Con- 
isbee believes that it is, that we rttust 
mend our ways and that the time has 
come to look at these paintings through 
period lenses. Anachronism is our 
enemy; historical vision is what we 
must strive for, and the only lens that 
will do to focus the century is that 
usually overlooked viewing aid which 
guided the viewer through the maze of 
the annual salon: the official catalogue 
or llvret. 

Painting in Eighteenth-Century 
France is a livret writ large. When we 
put its lenses on. the whole gallery 
changes. A new category comes into 
focus - religious painting. If we relied 
on the Goncourts we wouldn't even 
know it existed. There are new stars in. 
the heavens, and in particular two of 
the first magnitude: Subleyras and 
Deshays. 

Pierre Subleyras is the French eight- 
eerith-century’s sacrifice to the 
nineteenth century. Perhaps the most 


eminent victim of the Goncourts' cen- 
sorship, he is a painter who. us the 
Goncourts understood the century, 
could not possibly have existed. A 
religious painter in the age of reason? 
An ascetic painter in the era of 
Boucher? Out of the question. De- 
shays is the lost star of the Salons of the 
early 1760s; cut off in his prime in 1765. 
If we think of the century as moving 
towards its climax in the “Oath of the 
Horalii" in 1785, or if we continue to 
look through Goncourt eyes, we will 
barely see these painters at all. We will 
miss Deshays's passion, and Sub- 
leyras's strange theological stillness, 
which looks at first like Chardin, then 
like Zurbardn, and finally emerges as a 
unique and deeply personal vision. 
Looking at the Salons through the 
livret seems to restore our sight. 

But then wc encounter something of 
an embarrassment: official category 
two, history painting. It is never quite 
there; though not for want of trying - 
the ministers in charge of the Bati- 
ments du Roi were forever trying to 
promote the tableau d'histoire. But the 
category of history painting is distinctly 
thin. Conisbee dies up what he can, but 
it is mediocre stuff, often painfully so. 
Its defects were clearly recognized at 
the time. Why else should La Font dc 
Saint- Yenne and Diderot have written 
so urgently and polemically on behalf 
of a revival in history painting? The 
livret promised tableaux d'mtoire. 



“Ln Belle Strasbourgeoisc” by Nl co- 
las de Lalgilllinf, from the bdok re- 
■ viewed here. 


Resurrected Romans 


By Anthony Blunt 

EDGAR PETERS BOWRON (Selector and 
Bdltor); 

Anthony Morris Clark - Studies In 
•wntan Eighteenth-Century Painting 

l?7pp with 205 black-and-white Illus- 
trations. Washington: Decatur House 
Press. 

0916276 1 0 4 • - 

TWs book is, a manifesto in favour of 
the thesis for which Anthony Clark 
campaigned for twenty years unfit bis 
Aidden death in (976, namely that 
modern art .historians have grossly 

S leeted eighteenth-century Roman 
timg in favour of Venice and even 
jles. The thesis is unassailable, 
waterhouse in his Italian Baroque 
f? r ir* st 0 P s Ms accqunt of Roman 
Pf.^^a with Maratia and Treyisanl, 
in his Roman Baroque Paint-. 
mg hUHsts of pointings cover the pupils 
of Maratta up to about 1740; Haskell, 
p!2!L 1 , 1 ' s.ecQrid edition of Ms 
a *d. Painters, obstinately re- 
:i fo consider Rome after about 
worthy ;°f attention: and for a 
' Ireahneht of the ; Bubje'ct one is 

3i/ f0 ?¥ to U8e Herman Voss’s Die 
JnSoC? itoBarockln Romythich, in 
been published in 1924-, 
rah? if ua ^° confabs .accounts 


Where were they? An embarrassing 
situation for the state: the goods diu 
not match the livrels. 

Embarrassing also for Conisbee. His 
method obliges him to give each livret 
category equal attention. The highest 
category, religious painting, has its 
gems. One is grateful to see them 
displayed. But the emptiness of the 
next category, history painting, is 
made all the more stnking. No Sub- 
leyras here. So why should we trust the 
livret ? The critics went out of their way 
to show their distrust. For Diderot the 
interesting paintings were always 
where the livret said tncy shouldn't be - 
in genre painting, Greuze, Chardin, 
Joseph Vernet. The approach works 
for religious painting, but not much 
else. French painting comes into focus 
in fact when we view it not with but 
against the livret. When we move lower 
down the hierarchy, towards what 
ought to be the dregs, instead of the 
dregs we find Greuze; or if we think 
Greuze actually is the dregs wc still find 
Chardin, a Chardin now made to 
appear as some kind of mutant. To 
Goncourt eyes, unhampered by llvret 
spectacles, ne could be admired with- 
out embarrassment. But to Conisbee, 
livret in hand, Chardin has to be seen in 
the way the Acad 6 mie styled him: 
painter of fruit and flowers. Watteau is 
relegated to the category called “Minor 
Genres”. An excellent out hasty, apo- 
logetic account of Joseph Vemet is just 
about squeezed in at the end. 

At the same time as Conisbee is 
trying to persuade us to view with livret 
eyes, his writing and the evidence of his 
senses are telling us not to. One wishes 
that he would have the courage of his 
convictions, and give Vernet and Sub- 
leyras pride of place. As it is. his desire 
for “period” vision forces him to pad ' 
out and generally inflate categories of 
painting simply because the llvret de- 
clares them to be important. It is good 
to see Subleyras. It is always a pleasure 
to gaze upon Rigaud’s “Gaspard de 
Oueidan”, with his hyacinth musette. 
But beware the throng of harmless, 
charmless works dug up in pursuit of 
edit. When we are asked piously to 
imagine that just by looking at such 
paintings we will become truly authen- 
tic viewers, the only proper reaction is 
Diderot's irreverence. • •• 


them all together in a single volume. 
The tragedy is that, thpugh he had 
accumulated a vast quantity of notes at 
the time of his death, Clark bad not 
even begun either the general history 
of Roman eighteenth-centufy painting 
or the foil-length study of Pompeo 
Baton! which he proposed to write; and- 
there Is no possibility that the editor , to 
whom all Ms papers were bequeathed, . 
will be able to concoct such complete 
..Works from his notes. In his preface, 
however, he does promise to us two 
things in the future: first, a catalogue 
ralsonnd of Batoni’s paintings for ■ 
which almost complete notes exist; 
second, a Series of l(sts of the works of 
Individual artists working in Rome 
during (he period together with brief 
biographies and surveys of their de- 
velopment. This book is to be mod- 
elled 6 n Waterhouse's. , Roman 
Baroque Painting with the important 
difference that whereas his lists only; 
cover paintings in Rome, Clark’S will 
cover paintings and drawings, wherever 


GUVGl uniMlIiigaBi™ : — - — 

they are to be found. May we hope that 
it will also incorporate another exten-. 
sion of Waterhouse's lists, and that the 
editor will , Include references to the 
sources on which individual statements 
about attribution or dating are based, 
so that the tader may know, whether 
they are derived from '.something 


fn particular itls not clear to me in what 
sense he used the word “Rococo". He 
seems to apply .it to a number of 
artists of the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century such as GUIseppe 
Cniari, Andrea Procacdni, Francesco 
Trevlsanl, Benedetto Luti, to some 
of the works of Sebastlano . Conca 
and Michele Rqcca and to the whole 
oeuvre of Giovanni Paolo Panini. 

I can just see how Panini 's composi- 
tions with tiny figures in architectural 
settings - or .Conca’s "Pool of Bethos- 
da”in the same manner -could be seen 
as related to the Rococo,. and there are 
certainly features In Trevlsani’s 
“Galatea" (Cassel) which bring it near 
to French works of the same period, 
but. I am at a loss to’ find similarities of 
the same kind in the works of most of 
the artists named above. I acjmit, 
however,' that I start With a certain' 
prejudice, because I favour a restrict 
live as opposed to an expansionist Use 
of the wora . “Rococo” and I.feel that it 
applies as tittle to early eighteenth-' 
century Roman painting as it does to 
the architecture and decoration of the 
same period, .to which -pace Professor 
Nina Mallory — the term barocchelto 
seems to me much more appropriate. . 
Should we perhaps try , to define a 


miu ujiunun mwuij w - 

%, n 4ed of revision and 
;«mpleflon : 4 - plan but, three of the 
Pnwi trefl ted ; at length by .Clark . 
..=• [ ^v.° he of them occurs .in Watet- 
' Studies inRomtbi Eight-! 

: f J'- bS? 6 ! ^padypublished - though it 
[ *gfout convenience to. have 


pi a IUHU' ...... — . 

make the book a real weapon for 
research, tfi- Opposed to a hand-list, 

* In the absence of any general treat- 
ment of the period It^ Is not always easy 
M imnw in whsif Clark uses the 


barocchelto schooim Roman painting? 

.The book Is wfeU produced and easy 
to use and the plates, though smelt, ore 
dear and well chosen to illustrate the 
points which the author, seeks to 
emphasize. I> cannot resist quoting one 
of the (few) misprints, ori.p. 48, where 
the author is made to remark "how 
cessfol Bianchf was”, in his use of small 
models fqr.tlje figures fahjspBlntingft.. 
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Everyman’s 
^ Book of 
Vi&orian 
Versed 


Edited by J R Watson 


The Wider Sea 

A Life of John Ruskin 

JOHN DIXON HUNT 

..a longand brilliant discussion 
of Rusk in's life and writings.' 
Angus WUson, The Observer 

\ . . establishes Ruskin with 
meticulous caress a fine writer and 
an influential teacher. . Brian 
Mart in, The Times 

Illustrated with 32 pages of black- 
and-white photographs £16.95 

Leonardo da Vinci 
The Marvellous Works 
of Nature and Man 
MARTIN KEMP 

Winner of the Mitchell Prize for 
the History of Art for the beat 
first book of 1981 

'This is art history at its most 
rewarding ... an InfOrfnativo and 
lively study of possibly the most 
enigmatic personality In art . . . it 
make 8 a substantial contribution 
to our understanding of the man 
and his motives.' Sunday Standard 

Illustrated with 8B black-and-white 
jhorographs and 100 Una drawings 

■ f 

Everyman’s Book of 
Victorian Verse 

The first major anthology for 
seventy years, revealing the 
variety and richnaae of the often 
underrated poetic activity of the 
bng Victorian age. A fascinating, 
many-sided representation which 
will delight both those who enjoy 
the welfknown Victorian poems, 
and those who hope to discover 
something now. £0.50 


DENT 


Available fromall good booksellers or In eoae of difficulty direct from The 
Marketing Dept., Ref. TLS, J. M. Dent ft Sons Ltd., 88 Welback' Street, 
London VvlMSLX (eheqiiS/P.Q, with order plesso, post free). , 


Recent books from Zwemmer 
and Lund Humphries 


F61ibienVLifo of Poussin 

ClarePace . 

A facsimile of Fdllblen 's text 
together with an Introduction 
and notes which pro vlda a 
valuable comparison between, 
the four major biographies of 
Poussin as well as placing 
Fdllblen as acrltlc. ; 

Cloth £22.50 

Wallpapers of France 18Q0 - 
1850 

OdlleNouval , . 

Six hundred colour Illustrations . 
showing allthe important - 
, decorative alamanisofthe^ 
perlodplusanlntroductlon- 
glvIng.detalMthe ! ; ■ v- 
manufacture'of ttia paperal ' 
A book for: art historians. ,and . 
a creative sourcebook; lor ■ ' 
designers. 

CtoteQ 

Marino Marihi 

A visual survey of Marini's work 
■between 1927 and 1977. 
ciothfii5 :. 


British Design since 1880 ‘ 
Fiona MacCartny 
This visual history offers a 
record of the cruclaldeslgnsof • 
the period 1880-1980, things- 
whlcn saemed Important at the 
time and which can now be 
seen to have been Influential . 
Cloth £17.50 Paper £11. 85 


The Art of Coins 
Gerald Hcberman 
Two and a half thousand years 
of art and history Incorporating 
superb numismatic . . 
photography and a wide range r . 

and musfumi. (Joint 


Chiritote Bfon^eal 

■ Christian Deydtsr:.- , ‘ ' 
! A richly Illustrated survey Which' 
Includes arid discusses repent 
archaeo logical finds In China. V; 
Cloth £35 1 


Cloth £40 •; :,r 

Collecting Ceramic . . 
Landscapes 

A. W. Covsh 
fit Frank- Stefano Jnr . . 
Surveys .British and' American' 
landscapes on printed, pottery. 
Cloth £10 

YOrubaBeadwofk 


ated su rvey Which' . ' Illuatra^sthe ffowefing of . j 

discusses recent ■ ' - • traditional Yofutia art based oh. 


eVlQCIll.lilttt'UO 1IOU » WOIIIV 

etfce and that he knew what tm meant 
by words siich as Baroque, Rococo,; 
■ classical and riobclas^cal, but frflitti the. 
'glancing refertnees in those essays It IS 
, Mb't possible to re CO Instruct this scheme. : 


■portAdB:' 15Wj>r Ai|iofcD'. ;!tl7p.' ; 


SBCOND-CUSS POSTAGE 
VO*R. TW. PMCB sus.sin 
AIR FREIGHT! $70.05 YEAR 


PAlij J AT '' 


42«D, STREET, WW. VpJW. NY l3l7: 


'Austria's Expressionism ■ 

Separates and distinguish^ ! 
AUstflanahd German 3:-. : ; : 

Express fori fsm and shows how ; ;! ■ 
the ohe evolved si Ipiittanepusiy; - 
wlththg otWFi-.' 

. Softcover£9'.95::: : ^-;- -Vi',;: 
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Chez Hobson and chez Gubbins 


By David Bindman 

■ = —=■- from the Louvre Jjf th * «»■ ske, fJ boo >, S" 8 

Constable «Hh hi. Friend,' lR06 i* 1" £o««Wr jtt I* {tot* ta l, h ' sl ™^ f ” 

...... hi' Graham Reynolds tret vst; their concentration on the a " ' aea ,or .“ PP n I“‘: graup " 18 

h! ° mhJm ‘ human figure makes them a nuing s ]«*«#!/ “"8 1 ™ 1 ' '™. c “"; 

Unnumbered pages. Trianon Press conclusion to the first phase of Con- s , must have realized that he did 

and Genesis Publications. £138. stable’s career. Two of them record’ i® bl !l Li° 

0 41)4351 20 3 his visit to Markfield House, Tot- successfully. In other drawings he 


painter, only occasionally accepting members of the family. One corn- 
other kinds of commission. position that looks complete in itself 


other kinds of commission. position that looks complete in itself 

Three of the four sketchbooks 15 an adventurous drawing at the end 
from the Louvre reproduced in fac- lke second sketchbook, 5 how| n g 
simile in Cunstable with his Friends in the . mother or an older girl, reading 




mediately preceding the Lake Dis- 
trict visit; their concentration on the 


and Genesis Publteations. £138. 
0 41)4351 20 3 


“ - ■ - - = tenham, the Smily homc oT william l™«* the girts in the characteristic 

On May 29, 1802 John Constable atofalways in front" o^f a Sow 

wrote to his friend John Diinlharne records his visit probably Poking out on to a landscape; two 

that he had decided to return to his b A ucusi io his Gubb n^Sns in sisters embrace affectionately, or an 

birthplace to dedicate his life to *a p D f 0 m Auihrce contain a“ wTand- old « l [r{ instructs a group of youn- 

pure and unaffected manner of re- 5re mostly « er ones. Some drawings, however, 

presenting the scenes that may em- “gPJ ‘ s h! drawing of °° not seem t0 be,on 8 in this «*’ 
ploy me" adding that “The great emrv. Uke that of an older girl. 


vice of the present day is bravura, tin ._ n - Vine on the adolescent Bids shown full-length and almost mil- 
attempt to do something beyond the Js face, turning back as she opens a 

truth. Bold words for a young pom- As drawings H! door, 

ter starting out in life, but he wus 


the Hobson and Gubbins families. 


do not seem to belong in this cat- 
egory, Uke that of an older girl, 
shown full-length and almost full- 


no uinniu^ii inwy niv Liiuiiimig, oui « - - 

not of great significance beyond the aoor ' 

context of Constable's career. The Constable could, of course, have 


not so young- onlv a few riavs short context of Constable’s career. The Constable could, of course, have 
of twenty*, fx! Nor wns lhcre much in *>■* . SMm rather bonder and don- made the Hobson drawings merely 
his art bv then or for some veins tftied, reminiscent of Fuseli, but for his own amusement, but some- 
later, to give credibility to his ambi- « n,irc {y ,acki . n 8 eroticism. As Oio- how this does not seem to fit his 
tion, especially when one considers hn "» Reynolds points out in his ex- rather censorious character as a 
the early achievements of Girlin and cellcnl .introductory volume, such a young man. According to his uncle, 
Bonington. It is greatly to the credit comparison is not accidental, for writing about this timet "J. C. 
nr Pnnchihip't ° unllbelv mentnrs Constable continued to attend the is industrious in his profesion, 
tpk W*; " y fc,!S life claa at the Royal Academy, temperate In diet, plain Jn dre*, 
West, respectively Secretary nnd wbcre Fuseli was keeper, until 1807. frugal in expenses, and in his profes- 
President of the Royal Academy. The occasion, for the two Hobson |j ona ' character has great merit.” In 



Joseph Farington and Benjamin class at the Royal Academy, temperate in diet, plain in dress, 
West, respectively Secretary nnd wbcre Fuseli was keeper, until 1807. frugal in expenses, and in his profes- 
President of the Royal Academy. The occasion, for the two Hobson |! ona ' character has great merit.” In 
that they could see unylhing in him sketchbooks is' not entirely dear. Epsom, on the other hand, he was a 
worth encouraging other than his One possibility, among a number guest or relations and some of the 
dogged determination. With hind- that Reynolds suggests, is that Con-* sketches could be fleeting records of 


Portrait of Byron from The Greeks; Twenty-four Portraits of the Principal 
Leaders and Personages Who Have MadeTneniselves Most Conspicuous In 
the Greek Revolution, From the Commencement of the Struggle, an early 
nineteenth-century album of coloured lithographs by J. Bouvler after Adam 
de Frledel to be sold at Sotheby's this week. 


worth encouraging other than his One possibility, among a number 8 , u ®? l . ot re «}uo n s and some of the Constable at his best. For reasons 

dogged determination. With hind- that Reynolds suggests, is that Con-* sketches rould be fleeting records of that ore not explained, a fourth 

sight, glimmers of his fiiture achieve- stable might have Teen employed as a wmilypairies, but even here there is sketchbook from the Louvre has 
ment can be discerned in his land- drawing master to the five teenage a relatively finished study of his aunt been ^jded, not by Constable him- 
scape sketches and water-colours, daughters but he had been . as ; perhaps a study for the lost se jf t but by bis son Lionel Bicknell 
but the large-scale public works of warned by Benjamin West to avoid P° rtr flit he is known to have made of Constable. Lionel’s separate identity 
the years 1804-6, like the large such a career and In any case he was ner - lhe sketchbook also contains as an art j sl bas been brought to light 
Bridges family portrait group in the only at Markfield House for a few *9™* ra P* fl P ena ' drawings of the by Constable scholars in the last few 
Tate and the Brantliam altarpiece, (a weeks. Another possibility is that he kjnd of sentimental genre subjects an d a selection of his work can 
mercifully rare exercise in religious was interested in one of the daught- that would have seemed most false now ^ seen at tbc T a te. He took up 
painting), are disappointing, even by era, but the drawings do not snow to J™ ! ® couple looking in horror at paintine in the 1840s, teaching him- 
the standards of the Royal Academy the concentration on one girl we a dlstanl shipwreck and a poor gypsy J.j f |afg e iy f rom tbe woyjjj of his 
of the time. Up to 1806, despite his might expect from a would-be lover. ^° m f n earning a child. It is tempt- f ather j n t jj e f am |[ y house. He exhi- 
avowed commitment to natural land- The most likely reason is that he was ‘”8 l ° “* in .“** rapidity or this b itcd regularly at the Roval 
scape, he had not settled on a par- contemplating a portrait group like sketchbook, and the curious stylistic Academy betweeen 1849 and 1855, 
ticular genre, taking on portraits if that of the Bridges family, which SjJESSSSi f n Ski?- of . h,S then gave it up for other pastimes, 

he had customers and even exhibit- contained as many as ten figures, Oissatistaction with his art, which leaving behind an oeuvre which over 
ing an episode from the Battle of young and old. Certainly some of the was 8h °rtiy to achieve a renewed tbe years became inextricably mixed 
Trafalgar at the Royal Academy; but informal groups in the sketchbooks sense 01 P ur P ose - up with that of his father. Lionel was 


the standards of the Royal Academy the concentration on one girl we a dlstanl shipwreck and a poor gypsy ^elf largely 
of the time. Up to 1806, despite ha might expect from a would-be lover. w° man canying a child. It is tempt- f at h er in tn 
avowed commitment to natural land- The most likely reason is that he was ‘"8 to see in the rapidity or this b ited regt 
scape, he had not settled on a par- contemplating a portrait group like sketchbook, and the curious stylistic Academy d 
ticular Bern*, takine on nortraita if that of the Briones family, which dispart ties, an inkling of his own t u en Bavc j 


ing an episode from the Battle of 
Trafalgar at the Royal Academy; but 
. by the .end of that year, after his visit 


the years became inextricably mixed 
up with that of his father. Lionel was 


without his father's depth ot intellec- 
tual" power. To reproduce Lionel's 
sketchbook, especially in mono- 
chrome, is an act of posthumous 
cruelty, for it leaves his drawing ex- 
posed in its essential amateurishness, 
revealing him as the kind' of artist 
who, in his father's words about his 
own youthful seif, goes “running af- 
ter pictures, seeking the truth at 
second hand”. 

All the four Louvre sketchbooks 
are excellently reproduced in 
monochrome, which involves a cer- 
tain loss in the case of Ihe few water- 
colour sketches. The introductory 
volume by Graham Reynolds is im- 
peccable in its scholarship and con- 


had; beComeTrrevow? 


look as if they could be incorporated The Hobson and Gubbins sketch- certainly talented and could capture mniS 

JSrtraH, which might books make a useful and coherent something of the sparkle of hiS c fascmatl ?£ supportive matenal 
H^upv^eyen^4L-Uie^ -ppfr^owe-fafhe^f'bmabwOtk, . buj he- Was quite ' ^u^^heHpre^iUarion oMhe 


On the trivial side 


t-u- r* the collector. 

. By John Gage What d0£S he gel for h(s nol inr 

55 S5 vi eaggg5"gfas-gB- .‘.‘‘ _ considerable outlay? He gets a short 
BRIAN STEWART, and MERVYN biography of the coach-painter 
• CUTTENi ■ ■■ turned lant3acapist william- Shayer 

‘ ' <! sources; nnd a shorter discussioti of 

U 85317 092-4 • the matter find technique- of his pic- 

■ r . i ■ ? i i i ■ ■ p ■■■ i tufes. Shaver's "influences” are' listed 

As the best works ol the older breathlessly, but. remain unanalysed, 
English masters arq frozen into public tn a single paragraph, and no refer- 
ownership, private collectors turn .in- T 9. ade t0 tHo. Important 

creaslngly to .ho Vlclorlan, period, retallonsh P bowaon Ms work and 


clearly aimed first and foremost at letter on the following pages, and collections does not seem to have 

the collector. ’ . another is taken from a parish regis- beeh checked by the authors for au- 

What does he gel for his not in- ter: “However, Edward was not Tm- thenticity and dating, so that It is of 

considerable outlay? He gets a short portent enough during his own life- very limited use. The works in sales 

biography of tne coach-painter ome to merit imitation, therefore are given neither prices nor buyers, - 
turned landscapist William- Shayer any nineteenth-century work bearing although this information is usually 
(1781-1879), based chiefly on eftrly an Edward Shayer signature (which easily available; and most of the 
printed and some manuscript I s shown to be contemporary under illustrations have been supplied by 
sources; nnd a shorter discussioti of ultra-violet light) can safely be taken dealers or the auction houses, so that 


the matter find technique- of his pic- 
tures. Shayer's "influences” are' listed 


to be genuine". 

The book concludes with a seven 


the works cannot readily be traced. 
What the collector expects is basic 


and lo the many > prolific -provincial that of William Collins, T. S. Cooper 
artists exemplified by the subjects of 2 r *! ose Ph Stennard, There Is, in- 
this book. Walk, down Duke Street. d . e « d > 9?, attempt to situate Shayer 
St James’s any day of the week and a W»CBlly among the artists of his 
you may spot half-a-dozen Shuyers In “*9°- 7^® notes on som6 of 
the dealors' windows; More than five $ h .°y« r i coUaborators do not include 


teen-page hst of exhibited works de- Wography drawing op the best 
nved for the. most part from well- sources, and a catalogue of authentic 
known reference books, only rarely dated works of all periods in accessi- 
attempting to relate the confusing ble collections, Whai The Shayer 

w 10 kh0 ^ % orks - F , amil y °f p aiM*rs offers is an expen- 

whether illustrated or notrSimijarlv, sjve example of hasty commercial 
the list of works in British public book-making. 


material. AH the five volumes', in- 
cluding the introduction, are beauti- 
fully bound and Individually boxed, 
which must have contributed greatly 
to the high cost of the set. It mlfilit 
hnVe been better to have Included 
the very intriguing sketchbook, also 
■in the Louvre, used by both Con- 
stable and Delacroix, instead of the 
one by Lionel. Grateful though one 
is to have the Louvre sketchbooks 
well reproduced, the whole venture 
hovers somewhere betw® e . n sc * 10 ; 
larshlp and fine boqkmaking, . not 
being entirely satisfactory as either. 
By contrast; the facsimiles- of to? 
1813 and 1814 Constable . sketch- 
books in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, also edited by P/ ak * m 
Reynolds but published by HMSO In 

19/3, are models of unostentatious 

decency, and for all their fustiw 
green cloth binding, much pleasanter 
to -handle. 


■ hundred and fifty paintings exhibited John Crome, to • whttte- "View of 
by the head of the dynasty, William. £h“Pd P elds > ^Norwich''., in- the 
nre lasted by Stewart and Cutten. and Tate: Gallery, Shayer added some 
these represent only a small propor- cattle and figures. There follows a 
tion of tno 'products of his workshop. SF 0 ^. 0 ? seven, letters by Shayer,. 

n a. i • • . « ■_ V t'ltirflllHaH hoPAiieji than rnnuou fka 


'included because they convey the 
jersonallty of the artist and tbe char- 
icter of the lUnios. in Which he lived". 


, Such landscape ! and .sporting artists mciuaea clause tney convey the n v ta a |T|i»* 
..had, and have, a life quite fodepenT personality .of the artist and the char- ivate f IUH 
dent of the ;fcshloh$ iii hlgh atf, ‘find of tfie.UniM m Which he liwd”,- 
: ■ thei.du'rabilUy of ihdr ■ reputation^ hardly . fulfill :sucb_ari ambitious g,- n k weCORMtCKi ‘ 

' attested by-' 1 couriilcjs oalendars-. find W*k» and onlythree of.them relate pn-t^u p-i-i- n, 
GhrWmas Wtert ;theif to: » 


our own. Here. 'bcrhaps,! ts a theme ard j P&: : Jo /The .Vtllage; l?es-‘ 

in ihe investigation'; of what the Get- tivol fo^the^Tate , Gallery : Is. not 
• mans have christened ; Trlvlalkunsi, fh^tioned ra the list of pictures, nor 
but the authors of this book have I? *be painting -Ulistratech '■ ■ 

. ; shown little interest in pursuing their : William Shaver’s i eldest son., the 


” hens adopting the positions of the 

R v KntP Flint poor in Luke Flldes's “Admission for 

.j Uimi tbe casual Ward" - or are sen- 

g=g=ggg fag^ tlmfintal genre scenes; a girl feeding 

:. R. McCORtolCKr , poultry, washing-day. Unsurprisingly, 

^ ' s ™4' a ""” d 

University Press. £!5. ...whom Hodgkins . most admired. Yet 


)ia> which enables us to place Hodg- 
kins In her Social context, A fog 
biography and catalogue 


T* — ; , — — 7 -- :r-y . , - 1 .,; Francois HpdgkJps was the first ’.New 

shown little interest in pursuing their William Shayer’s .eldest ^on., the .Zealand painter to exhibit at the wlt P a, desire tp convey- mdvement one’s own creativity; the 
subjects in the direction of criticism. .. sporting and coaching painter' Wil- . Royal Academy/ Bom ihtd an artis- ^9 sensation: the Futurist paintings nature of arrangements with gan«P' 
Although there seems to be ah Ifam Joseph .Shayer Wl-J8^). is tic Dunedin ffiihily in l869,- she .^ 0 wq in.Paris;.in l912 provided a nnii, in Inst ten or fifteen yearr- 
acedemic thesis lurking somewhere given a ratHpr storfer treatment, pnd: moved to London in 1901, and tHere^ copsiderabje impetus, A fluid use of' r iSV w «Mdd ^Hodgkins be 

in the background, Stewart, and Cut- other sons/ Edward . Dashwood after remained; something of ' a and a «tong decorative sense 2f* < J? • I" iimovator 


ing aspect of the book is th® I ij 
it offers 'of the financial PJJJ7 ^ 
the relatively unsuccessful P^®. 1 
early , twenneth-cenlury Engten _ , _ 
the uncertain dependence on foena^ 

the strain of nmmpg summer sai 
for amateurs, leaving .nomine iw 


Although (here seems to be ah Ifam Joseph 
acedemic thesis lurking somewhere given a ratH< 
in the background, Stewart and Cut- other - sons 
teq merely hod In the direction of Shayer .. (183 
social ana aesthetic history, in. sub- Shayer (1825 
gesting the role of the. Art Unions In ler Shayer ( 
patronage, a rather belated flowering apiece. . An 


one’s : own qreauvuy 
nature of arrangements 


leaving 

creativity; ,sh J 
neements with 


,. pedigree 
related to 


traveller the subjects of her later are; 1 
Works were drawn from trips around P?** 
France and England, Morocco, Italy, °» . 
toe LoW: Coiin tries and back to New Loos 


,f ' a PStot and a strong decorative sense J™ ° P T i" T/nerimenud hteOvator 
later are a P r P aren t te some of her most 5lS d % h P n ? P foUowe^ And ,ooly 
aund pbstwar inlerkHS S thJ ^nd of dld hcr 

talv: of “The. Edward.laos” a nd "Seaside l.?.'-!- J - .^ikunacf in accept' 


with a catalogue and plates, which is rious, one seems, 


* • * * - . .Si ' 1: **. - * I*. ** ' *'• *'* *' - •! * * ' -i ' '« rT •- * ,*. ^ 
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The ministerial hand 


By A. R. Blrley 

TONY HONORS: 

Emperors and Lawyers 
190pp. Duckworth. £35. 

07156 1449 S 

This concise and elegantly produced 
volume continues an interesting con- 
troversy about Lhe role of the Roman ■ 
emperor. Put simply, the question is: 
did emperors write tneir own rescripts? 
A considerable volume of imperial 
correspondence is preserved, princi- 
pally in the Corpus luris, sup- 
plemented by inscriptions and papyri. 
Emperors had ministers, at first freed- 
men, but, starting in the later first 
century ad, equites, or “knights". The 
ah eplstulls handled correspondence 
with governors, high-ranking persons, 
city councils, and the like, the a llbellis 
petitions from private individuals. By 
analogy with the practice of other 
rulers, it might seem logical to assume 
that these ministers were nol mere 
amanuenses. But in an article entitled 
"Emperors at work”, in the Journal of 
Roman Studies for 1967, Fergus Miller 
argued that “the picture our sources 


lions” must be accepted, that "it was 
not merely an observable fact but a 
principle that Emperors should com- 
pose their own pronouncements, 
whether written or verbal". He con- 
ceded that It would be Impossible to 
refute the proposition that “vast ranges 
of. Imperial business were handled Dy 
the bureaux, in private, systematically 
concealed from the view of our literary 
sources", but stressed that evidence for 
it was lacking. 

Now A. M. Honort seems to have 
provided it. His view, stated in the 


introduction (which occupies pages 
vii-xv and reveals that the research Tor 
the book “was largely undertaken in 
1972-3”). is quite different: “From an 
analysis of the style of these texts [in 
the Code of Justinian] l draw the 
conclusion that those who composed 
and were in large measure responsible 
for the content of ’imperial' rescripts 
were the lawyers who headed the office 
which processed petitions from private 

B le on points of law. . .the office a 
is." Millar has in the meantime 
expanded his case in The Emperor in 
Ihe Roman V/orid (1977), where it 
appears that he was able to consult 
what sounds like another version of the 
work under review, an article entitled 
“Private rescripts and their authors, 
193-280 ad”, to be published in the 
Aufstieg und Niedergang der rdmischen 
Welt. The relevant part of that unwiel- 
dy and increasingly irritating monu- 
ment of systematische Darstellung 
seems not yet to be out, and Honore 
does not cite the article here. None the 
less, Millar seems to have been suffi- 
ciently impressed by its arguments to 
surmise (hat “emperors now [ie, in the 
period covered by Honorfi] tended to 
define the main tenor of a subscripts, 
perhaps after consultation, ana to 
leave its precise wording to be com- 
posed by the a llbellis ". It should be 
added here that readers of the Journal 
of Roman Studies for 1979 have already 
had the chance to consult a potted 
version of Honorfi’s case, under the 
title “Imperial rescripts ad 193-305: 
authorship and authenticity”. Some 
parts of that article appear with little 
change in the present book. 

Honorfi’s period is one of the darkest 
in the history of Rome. The literary 
sources are not merely poor, but 
contaminated - by the cunnmg fictions 
of the Historia Augusta: not just a 
contaminated source, Mommsen said, 
but a sewer. Yet the Severan age was 
marked by the culmination of Roman 


jurisprudence in the persons of Pnpj- 
nian. Ulpian, and Paul, whose writings 
lake up a large part of the Digest and 
Code. Clearly, exploitation of this 
material is vital for a proper under- 
standingof the era. In practice, experts 
in Roman law and ancient historians 
have tended to work in isolation from 
one another, especially in the Anglo- 
Saxon world with its separate legal 
tradition. Honord has worked hard to 
remedy this situation. In one or two 
places it seems that further consulta- 
tion with historians could have im- 
proved the work. Thus on a text of 
Pomponius, stating that “ante tempora 
Augusti publice respondent!! ius non a 
principibusdabatur', Honord, render- 
ing princlpibus as “emperors”, com- 
ments that it is “ill-expressed . . . there 
was no emperor before Augustus”. Yet 
surely Pomponius was referring merely 
to the “leading men" of the republican 
era; as Cicero said, in the good old days 
the principes kept in their own hands 
the cognitio atque interpretatio of the 
law. 

More serious, perhaps, is the deter- 
mination to accept the “fable” (os Sir 
Ronald Syme has called it) that Septi- 
mius Severus himself hat! started his 
career as advocates flsci , treasury 
counsel. It is a pity, too, that Honors 
misinterprets Herodien to show that 
Severus* younger son Geta was ieft 
behind - at Rome, he seems to think - 
“while Severus and Caracalla cam- 
paigned in Britain”. Herodian meant 
that Geta stayed within the province of 
Britain while Severus ana Caracalla 
fought the Caledonians; and both he 
and Cassius Dio (and even the Historia 
Augusta) were well aware that both 
Severus' sons went to Britain in the 
years 208-211. On the other hand, the 
author's mastery of the legal texts is 
apparent on every page, as for example 
when he deals incisively with a much 
quoted passage from the Digest show- 
ing Marcus Aurelius at his conscien- 


tious best. Mistaken interpretations of 
the words deliberare and dubitare are 
firmly rejected. 

Fundamental to Honor's case is the 
attempt to distinguish, by detecting 
changes in style in the rescripts of the 
Code, lhe tenures of different secretar- 
ies a libeliis. The method is carefutly 
explained in the Introduction, and put 
into practice in Chapters 3 and 4, 
covering respectively the period 193— 
282 and 282-305. Chapters 1 and 2 deal 
with “The Emperor as Lawyer" and 
"The Rescript System". Of the latter it 
may only be noted that it should be 
read in tne light of Wynne Williams’s 
fundamental article on “The libellus 
procedure und the Severan papyri” , 
(Journal of Roman Studies / 1974), 
which is cited in the bibliography but 
apparently not used. The majority of 
tne a llbellis of the years 194-295 (a 
total of twenty: the last ten years of this 
period lack sufficient rescripts; and 
there are also gaps for 217-222 and 
260-282) remain mere numbers, but a 
few identifications are offered. The 
first two, it Is argued, in office from 
194-202 and 202-209, are none other 
than the great jurists Papinian and 
Ulpian. For Papinian there is some 
evidence. He Is known to have held the 
libelli post In November of the year 200 
and to have become prefect of the 
suard in 205. Ulpian is more difficult. 
He survived until 223, commanding the 
guard for the last months of hi&life, 
after a spell as prefect of the food 
supply. Only the Historia Augusta, in 
two dubious contexts, alleges that he 
had been a libeliis. 

There is a particular problem with 
the dating offered by Honorfi: another 
man, Aelius Coeranus, is recorded in 
the post (it would seem) by an inscrip- 
tion assignable to the period 198-205. 
Honor* has to conclude that this 
person was merely a libeliis to the 
junior emperor, Caracalla. Not im- 
possible; but already rejected by Syme, 


in the journal of the Saviguv-Stifiung 
fitr Rechisgeschichie (1980).’ The full 
argument is here set out that the 
rescripts of (he period March 25, 202 - 
May 1, 209 bear the hallmarks of the 
great Ulpian’s style, well attested in the 
Digest. And it is not merely the idiom, 
but the outlook. The case looks strong, 
and Aelius Coeranus alone cannot 
disprove it. There are two other, more 
tentative identifications (no 4, Arrius 
Menander; no 8, Herennius Modesti- 
nus) and one about which Honort is 
fairly confident, his twentieth and last, 
Hennogenianus. 

But whatever the verdict on the 
individuals may be - and one may 
reasonably hope for future epigraphic 
discoveries to cast a little more light on 
the identity of the a libeliis at least from 
the Severan period - the achievement 
in this study will remain remarkable. 
New work on one of the most perplex- 
ing periods in the history or Rome is 
bound to benefit enormously from it. 
Furthermore, it will be difficult to 
believe that Roman emperors treated 
their a libeliis as Frederick the 
Great treated his four cabinet secretar- 
ies, "forced to work all the year round 
like negro slaves in the time of the 
sugar-crop", as Macaulay put it. The 
whole of nis description ot Frederick at 
work deserves consultation by those 
who accept Millar's view of how Ro- 
man emperors behaved. “He applied 
himself to public business after a 
fashion unknown among kings .... 
The highest functionaries under his 
government were mere clerks .... 
Matters of which no chief of an office In 
any other government would ever 
hem-, were, in this singular monarchy, 
detided by the King in person.” Hon- 
ort has gone a long way towards 
demonstrating that the emperors from 
Severus to Diocletian, at any rate, 
were very different from the King of 
Prussia. 
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The taboo on trade 


By R, P. Duncan- Jones 

JOHN H. D'ARMSi 

Commerce and Social Standing In 
Ancient Rome . 

201pp. Harvard University Press. £14. 
0 674 14475 9 ^ 

The view that landed wealth was the 
only respectable form of wealth was 
Btnong tne most cherished beliefs of 
the Roman upDer class. Similar pre- 
judices, when round in other agrarian 
societies such as the England-described 
oy Jane Auaten, seem influenced by 
the social character of many traders, 
and by the belief that trade is too 
time-consuming to leave room for the 
pursuits proper to a gentleman. In the 
Roman World senators were forced to 
ul? 81 Italian land; Cicero in a 
Philosophical work preached against 
terms of wealth other than land; and 
retronlus makes the parvenu Trimal- 

'from trade" la ° d money het,as 8 a to ed 

Was’ this taboo cbnsistent, or did the 
Homan upper classes maintain a signl- 
uewt stake ip commerce? Land and 
trfide were not, the . only choices. 
Among other possibilities mopey-Iend- 
• n 8 ,was important. Loans were an 
**|Wtikl part of Cicero’s. milieu, and 
lenders as well es borrowors wefe often 
senators, facitus days that every senfi- 
tOr was guilty under the terras of fi 
which for a -short' tirfie under 
restricted money-lending. 
V 16 younger; Pliny has no hesita- 
Jten In revealing that some of his 
was out at Interest. In stable 
E? 3 on i 5 tending money within the 
wtoed class was probably less ! risky 
fevering It In trade based on 
KQjnan shipping, .. .... ■■ 


all *k“r “'/yi’cmcnr in iraae; umess 


• i (S£iS?l of . nfo ney atufa number of 
dealers. Among the advan- 
•Umbrian .estate waa toe 


ease with which produce fcould be; 
shipped to Rome afohg the Tiber, arid 
not surprisingly, the marketing of 
produce Is among the main topics of 
the. Roman agricultural writers. Our 
knowledge of Roman trade and of who 
participated in it is bound to grow with 
the number of underwater wrecks'that 
are now being studied. But if a senator 
owned estates overseas or further 
along the Italian coast, for whose 

f reduce the best market lay in central 
taiy. he would necessarily 6e involved 
in shipping it by sea. The fact that cargo 
bears a senator’s name, however, may 
mean only that the amphorae (not 
necessarily- their contents) were pro- 
duced on an estate owned by that 
senator. Such discoveries need not 
therefore imply that the senator was 
engaged in trade for its own sake. 

Problems of this kind complicate our 
attempts to establish significant com- 
mercial involvement . among the 
Roman upper classes.- John D'Arms 
nevertheless makes a determined 
effort to throwlight on the subject, In a 
study which contains a full account of • 
the recent literature and makes worth-. 
While use of underwater archaeology. 
He discusses the ancient prejudice 
against writing of banausic matters, 
which tends to conceal from us salient 
economic details of the time, To offset 
this bias In the evidence, bold conjec- 
ture is sometime^ needed before we 
can assembles Ust of senators involved 1 
in trade. Much depends on how we 
assess the relationship between sena- 
tors and freedmen Who bore their 
family namt. Were freedmen who ; 
were wealthy enough to emerge 'as 
individuals in our sources working on . 
their own account, or as agents or their 
former masters? ; Professor D Arms 
. suggests that , many of the negotiators 
seen In the East under, the Republic 
were working for patrons, fit Rome. 
Though money-lending is hardly dis- 
■ cyssed hotel tite’®* 0 *® links between 
money-markets in the^provincea and 
the money-market fit Rome offer an 
analogy for the idea of long-distance 
. commercial links.' - , \ 

D’AnnsaisO examines .toe Auws- 
. tfilM/ a local /collegiate organization 


without political power’ dfivised by' 
Augustus fo absorb ambitious freed- 
men. He suggests that most freedmen 
rich enough to pay the entry fee to the 
Augustaies were likely to be irt busi- 
ness on their own account. By contrast, 
freqdmen burled in their patrons’ 
tombs may have been emjiioyed by 


them (but the categories can overlap). 
Alphabetical lists of Augustaies known 
individually at the two biggest Italian 


ports form a useful appendix to the 
book | they include previously unpub- 
lished evidence from Ostia. The paral- 


lel lists of wives suggest that most- 
Augustaies married outside the slave 
famllla from which they came.' 

A chapter on villa-owners in Campa- 


nia, Me interesting, does not adv- 
ance the main discussion . as much as 
one would hope; and at times the hunt 
for evidence grows rather Strained. It is 
unlikely that Pliny's friends, who pre- 
ferred 'honest la quios” to public life, 
thereby furthered their own commer- 
cial Interests; their respectability in 
Pliny's, eyes Suggests that they were 
paragons of the landowning class.- 

And it is surely confusing the imagin- 
ary with the real to wonaer/'with how 
many freedmen associates Trimal- 
chlo r s liquid assets were out at Idan". 
Perhaps more serious, to see signifi- 
cant meaning in ti\e differences be- 
tween the family names of Augustaies 
and those of magistrates at Ostia runs 


Song 


: from ' the Portuguese of Fernando Pepa'ofi 

Areelveiorrylveuiplayiiig? 

. These rhythms of music,' these shadows . 

Of sound, tfrfise breathings among pines 
Float round; or are, they curves in roads 

: From places never known to me? They 
1 Are like someone disappearing and . 

. Appear Ing among trunks o f trees. Bchol rig - 
■ Something far a waywhlch never' : 

i * ’ • , . ' , • -I- __ _ ' , 

- Can berillne, these faint loUndi-yet why?- " 
Are bringing me almos t to' (ears,- • . 
ThistuneiotenuqUsIaskifit ; - 

h real? Or ho more, than a. sadness] , 

r Of evening, me, and pines? It .dies,/, 

And like a. breeae losing Its 
Shape of sighs, is once' more > v* 


the risk of treating small surviving 
samples of names as if (hey were 
complete, ft does, not seem that the • 
cases of Cato the Elder and Trirrialchio . 
will always bear the weight of Inference 
placed on them here. If Cato Was 
typical in his economic pursuits, Plu- 
tarch would hardly have singled them ' 
out for mention, and if the portrait of 
Trimalchia were the careful case-study 
of a rich freedmnn that modern scho- 
larship would like it fo be, contempor- 
aries would have found Petronius' 
novel dull reading.- But the more 
Colourful examples of business enter- 
prise among Roman senators (for inst- 
ance, Crassus as property developer) 
do not always gain a mention here; 
Verres, according to Cicero, besides 
robbing Sicily of most of its art- 
treasures and much of its cash, went; 
into textile manufacture apd set up a 
dress-factory on Malta. 

■ D.’Arms notes that there was p 
steady f rickle of sons and grandsons of 
freedmen into the town council j and 


away frpm t rade-hased wealth and into, 
the classes whose wealth was essential- 
ly land-based. But the overall tendency 
of the book is to argue that trade was 
more sod ally pervasive than the liter- 
ary sources are prepared to admit; and 
the class formed by the Augustaies was 
not so much Inferior as parallel to the 
town council. The sometimes intricate 
webs of ■ prosopographleal. - and 
archaeologiqal argument Which suggest , 
trtde connections for certain senatorial 


. L- - «... 

i 

. i » i:-.-; 


if 


i mm 


A rpstlfang only through,. the treefi; ^ .y !/* ; 

Ge°ffrey G^spjn 

• i.;-. A-.-'. v-V/j,, 


nbt folly con s id ejv ho wo vet, any major 
landowner was likely to sell, some 
produce from his estate; and the larger * . 
tne landowner, toe' larger the sales ... 
might be. .In the state, ol dur dvldence^ 
this ofren makes it difficult W establish 
bow tax known senators moved outside 
thejr designated role as landowners 
find traded fbjr. (he sake of , trade.; 'i . . 
D’Arms’s book neverthdlMS make^ it, 


n-u 
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Our friend Anthony 


By Andrew Wright 

N. JOHN HALL (Editor): 

The Trollope Critics 
248pp. Macmillan. £15. 

U 335 26208 (I 

CORAL LANSBURY: ~ ~~ 

The Reasonable Man 

Troilojw's Legal Fiction 

227pp. Princeton University Press. 


ing in the footsteps of R. C. Terry. Hall contemporaries is mainly negative; he phy , Trollope railed against the slavery 

E resents a history of Trollope’s post-, did not make their mistakes ; and his of this youthful employment at the 
unious reputation somewhat different style reveals a "weakness of imagina- General Post Office, but it did enable 
from that set forth by Sadlcir in his lion". Even Tinker’s broadly sym- him to set out facts in a context of 
Trollope-. A Commentary (1927). pathetic essay, first published in the thinking that was congenial to him. For 


£10.80. 

» 691 06457 I ‘ 

To mark the centenary of Trollope's 
death (his year. John Hall has put 
together a collection of essays on his 
work hy twenty of his most ncuie 
critics, ranging from Henry James - 
funerary piece to an excerpt from a 
hook published as recently as 197R. 


trottope, A Commentary (ivz/). 
According to Terry - and Hail has 
filled in the picture considerably - 
Trollope did not suffer the deep neg- 
lect in the decades after his death that 
Sadleir supposed he did. Or if Sadleir 
was right, he was only half right: 
critically, Trollope was mauled for 
many years, but he was widely read, his 
books being re-issued in battalions 
even in the 1880s and 1890s. He was 
also praised by discriminating critics 
throughout this period of supposed 
slump. 


style reveals a "weakness of imagina- General Post Office, but it did enable 
lion". Even Tinker's broadly sym- him to set out facts in a context of 
pathetic essay, first published in the thinking that wascongenial to him. For 
Yale Review in 194/, has its air of he prepared his reports on the supposi- 
super-civilization (“perhaps no higher tion that the world was coherent, that 
praise can be given than to call nim problems were soluble, and that men 
companionable^’). were reasonable. Not that he himself 

Then, as if stepping under the cold was so optimistic -the reverse, rather; 
tap in the shower bath, the readers of made for a modus scribendt. 

Hall’s collection are stirred by the When Trollope learnt to put the des- 
bracing heterodoxy of A. O. J. Cock- P era ‘ e daydreams of his boyhood and 
ch..« youth into the framework he had 


tap in the shower bath, the readers of 
Hall’s collection are stirred by the 


Hall’s collection are stirred by the 

bracing heterodoxy of A. O. J. Cock- P era ‘ e daydreams of his boyhood and 
shut, whose powerfully argued study of y° ut h ' nt0 the framework he had 
Trollope, published in 1955, proved a acquired at the Grand, he was able to 
turning-point. Since then a number of produce the unique amalgam which 
critics (Janies Gindin, Bradford hears his signature. 

Booth, J. HOlis Miller, Gordon Ray, _ 

David Skilton, C. P. Snow, John .. \ SSSSSS In !he 

u.u..:. light of Trollope s immersion in the 


Presented in chronological order, the 
essays form n history of the fortunes of 
Trollope from his death to the present 


But “the Trollope problem", which David Skilton, C. P. Snow, John . 
made itself felt in bis own lifetime and Halperin, James Kincaid among them) ..** 
which has been stated and restated by have helped to make a strong CBse for .* jJJL, 

his critics, friendly and otherwise, Trollope. All of them are represented an e w h n d b e tter , es peci a “y w°rks 

seems further from a solution than it in John Hall's hook, which ends on an ¥ ,, v i 

ought to be. This is a perhaps melan- affirmative note with an extract from Family, which turn on legalities. Lans- 

choly way of putting tlrepqint that Juliet McMaster’s Trollope's Palliser ^ 


It is possible to imagine, though 
somewhnt faintly, how this volume 
might be regarded an the occasion of 
the bicentenary, a no doubt wet De- 


seems further from a solution than it 
ought to be. This is a perhaps melan- 
choly way of putting the point that 
advances in Trollope criticism are 
fewer than one might hope for. And it 
is hnrd to decide whether the influence 
of James's essay, later revised and 
reprinted in Partial Portraits (1888), 
hns somewhnt hobbled subsequent cri- 
ticism by its very forcefulness, by its 


Novels (1978). 

Now Coral Lansbury, in her full- 
length study, The Reasonable Man: 


ness, that the travel books, which she 
reads with care and profit, occupy a 
middle ground between the official 
reports and the novels, an attractive 


cember in 2082, the archaeologist of above nil by its uir of regretfulnes 
a nt li ropologi cal -sociologicnl -linguistic Trollope was not Henry James 
inclinations pawing his way through ft is it pity that Hall docs not ct 


convincing deployment of evidence bK off more thin is readily che^ 
above nil by its uir of regretfulness that a i,i e Herwell-artmed and ecnnomical- 


Trollqpe's Legal Fiction, has also imade wa « 0 f putting these several volumi- 
on original and welcome attribution nous works jnt0 , he tota | picture. 0 f 
,.V n ^ erslan f Hg of Trollope. great interest likewise is her analysis of 
though like not a few others she has Trollope’s biographical works. 


the rubble left after the latest and Inst 
world war, discovering an un ravaged 
copy of The Trollope Critics. Trained 
in the latest scientific methods, which 
bear a curious relationship to those of 
one Hercule Poirot (whose inventor's 
play would doubtless still be running in 
a tent on the site of the St Martin's 
Theatre), our investigator might 
formulate such questions as the follow- 
ing as he examined his treasure - and 
come up with contradictory answers. Is 
Trollope a master of his craft? Yes 
(Gordon Ray, C. P. Snow); no (Brad- 
ford A. Booth, Lord David Cecil, 
Michael Sadleir). Is his focus on society, 
or the individual? Society (J. Hillls 
Miller. Chauncey Brewster Tinker); 
the individual (A. O. J. Cocfcshut, 
David Skilton). Is he a realist? Yes 

Paul Elmer More); no’ (Ruth 
npRoberls, James Gindin). Is he a 
stylist? Yes (Gerald Wnrner Brace, 
Frederick Harrison; no (James Kin- 
caid. O'Connor), is he a political 
novelist? Yes (John Halperin); no 
(Booth). Does he accept the mld- 
Vlctorian. worid view? Yes (Brace, 
Cedi, Ker. Sadleir); no (apRpberts, 
O’Connor). •• 

■ Having gone so far, our hypothetical 
Investigator might be pardoned for 


able. Her well-argued and economical- Her chapter on Trollope's language, 

ly written book Ts divided into equal “devoid or unnecessary ornament and 
parts, the first being given over to an designed to ‘persuade, not to im- 
expositionofa hypothesis suggested by press’ ", sometimes claims too much, 
though not proposed in C. P. Snow's but there is a basic rightness about it. 
book. Lansbury makes a convincing For instance, she observes that dia- 
case that in the seven years during logues in the novels sometimes take the 
which he copied documents at St form of cross-examinations, even out- 
Martin’s-le- Grand Trollope became side the courtroom and even outside 
proficient in writing reports after 'the other usual contexts in which contesta- 

? uasi-legal model developed by Sir tion lakes place. But 1 wonder whether 
rands Freeling. In the Autobiogra- it can be demonstrated that it is 


It is a pity that Hall docs not choose parts, the first being given over to an 
to indicate the direction of Jnmes's exposition of a hypothesis suggested by 
revisions of the essay for Partial Por- though not proposed in C. P. Snow's 
traits, because they snow that he hard- book. Lansbury makes a convincing 
ened his position. In 1883 Trollope’s case that in the seven years during 
“great, his inestimable merit was a which he copied documents at St 
complete appreciation of reality"; five ' Martin’s-le-Grand Trollope became 
years later the praise becomes faint and profident in writing reports after 'the 
even ironic: for "reality" James substi- quasi-legal model developed by Sir 
tuted "I he usual''. Still, even after the Francis Freeling. In the Autobiogra- 
qualifications, James's judgment re- . 
mains among the most discriminatingly 
affirmative available. What Trollope x 11 * . . • 

^ ££3 s Inwardly interesting 

critic; his strongest praise Is seldom •' **-' 

free from subacid modification or ■ -i i 
balandng stricture, and in the letters n n . n 
which he wrote to his contemporaries. By Paul Hamilton 
even to friends fo whom he was 

devoted such as Stevenson and Edith 

w(iat g AV1P MOftSBi 

of their work , thou gjh he was capable of A Transformational Analysis 
swathing such opinions in many layers 310pp. Macmillan. £15. 
oF involution. 0 335 28296 5 

"The Trollope problem" has been S a ■ — ■ — - 

put In a number of ways, and it is 

Instructive to consider James's for- This book doesn’t underestimate itself: 
mulation. In doing so one must pro- i f it "has a single concern it is an 
ceed partly by inference and partly by analysis of the trajectory of Western 
conflating a number of the statements culture from the Reformation to the 


tion lakes place. But 1 wonder whether 
it can be demonstrated that it is 


DAVID MORSE: 


tion, and fuels the Romantic imagina- 
tion. 

Morse's book is ambitiously compa- 
rative, and it would have been good lo 
have had his ideas on the influence of 
d iffe rent Protestantisms, sav qn Hdl- 
aerllh in Germany arid Coleridge In 
England, as well as on the peculiar 
contribution of Dissenting Protestant- 
ism to English Romanticism. But the 
book tends to shy away from such 


“ foi: Th!.bookdoe,,'.und.,e«im a .ei,«lf: t££SSS2S!Si^iE 


from discussion of the traditional view 
that Romanticism finds its true resting- 
place in religious andjpolitical ortho- 
doxies of some kind. The book assem- 


. . urhypb 

Investigator might be pardoned for 
throwing up his tiands in despair, but 
he would.be wrong to yield. to this 
temptation. A second look at The 
Trollope Critics would make him come 
to ‘somewhat less discomforting con* 


thrpwjng up his nands in despair, but 


elusions. For he would, discover that, ns in Septimus Harding, in achieving 
though there Is no diwernibly progress almost Shakespearean richness or 
slve refinement- of critical technique in characterization as In Lily Dale and 


IMS , mica,. WIIU mens UUCtnnai nen- «»u uuiii . *-t- nf l_ thmiiah n.irlTj, o.w 4 

ness", who is uneven as a writer and far David Morse regards himself as cor- caUvHaS^ 
too prolific, who has no sense of history reefing Foucault and Dernda, both of ly. Hazutt, to Matthew Arnold, 
-how can such a man succeed so well in w hom have, he claims, failed to realize Mdrse.provides a massive inventory 
delineating the individual conscience th(? degree to which the “discourse" of of excerpts from works which are 

P *T. IT II f I .... ‘ nanai>n II, ( aAnnnrl.fi 4 a Ln 


the period 1^83-1978, some advances ! Grace Crawley, in pointing such plc- 
have 1 ibeen made: for instance the. . lures “wqrthy of Balzac" as that of 
rittrratof in Trollope's 'novels is now Louis Trevelyan? The somewhat dev* 
seen no! ; as fatally pbtruslve but aS' astating answer proposed by James is 
integral. Moreover, when there appear that Trollope gratifies "the' taste for 
to be contradictions in the claims put emotions of recognition", but he con- 
fbrwhrd. sopih of these can be under- eludes with praise that Is praise indeed 
stpbd" ; fn- larger terms as. cotn-» "His natural rightness and purity are « 

. plerf|eniary..Thiis Skillon's argument real that the good things he project! 

that ,the narrator contributes to the must be real. A race is fortunate wher 
- sense of actuality in the novels by jt has a -good deal of the sort o: 
givijig.insl ruction on the way in which imagination - of imaginative feeling • 


the Romantic period anticipates post- generally conceded to be relevant- to 
Saussurean theories of the arbitrarl- the subject of Romanticism. He seeks 
ness of cultural signifying practices. He lo avoid what he describes pejoratively 
attempts to prove this by drawing' on a os. A. O. Lovejoy’s “nominahsm”, and 
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lures "wqrthy of ■ Balzac" as that of wide range of sources, organized under looks for “the unity" behind Roriiantic 
Louis Trevelyan? The somewhat dev* various headings, in which this arbil- appearances. Sometimes the effort of 
astatine answer proposed by James is rariness appears to most advantage, managing so much material enervates 
that Trollope gratifies "the’ taste for . .. . , his conclusions; ahd this, I. think, 

emotions of recognition", but he con-' * n opening discussion of points to a deeper problem. In a 
eludes with praise that Is praise indeed: Komantlc Discourse"; eighteenth- chapter on “Romanticism and the 

"His natural rightness and purity are so ce £j ur y theories of language and of the Infinite" he produces variations on this 
real that the good things he projects 8U P|® C I are shown to move towards theme from Mozart’s Don Giovanni to 
must be real. A race is fortunate when ;P ns of increas ^8 uncertainty ab- . Pateris Studies in the. History of the 

it has a good 'deal. of the sort of ? ut the representational function of Renaissance ..by way of, amongst 
imagination - of imaginative feeling - l ? n 8 ua JF« 80(1 about received ideas of others, '■ Goethe, Byron, Hfllderlm, 
that nad fallen to the chum nf Anihnnu the coherence of the psyche. Next the Kleist. Kierkesaard. Hoffmann. 


because Trollope recognizes the pm. 
er of narrative that his feelings t<S 
it are so ambivalent, because hi 
appreciates its capacity to undent 
the dominance of character". 

In the second half of her boot 
Lansbury tries to deal with too man 
novels and does her cause some disser- 
vice. She gets herself hung up on i 
taxonomic nook. She wants tothinkof 
each of Trollope’s novels as bd» 
organized in one of three waysTiS 
single transaction with the single plot 
the single transaction ramifiedby tk 
introduction of one or more under- 
plots; and the extended multiple trans- 
action , ie, the development AnaJoci- 
cally into a wider frame such as Banei- 
shire.. 

This is a complicated way of putting 
something which can be much more 
simply described. It is also to take up 
the matter which Gordon Rayhasdedi 
with so authoritatively in the essay 
reprinted in the Hall collection. Ua- 
buiy appears not to have taken Ray's 
findings into account, and that isapriy. 
She gets herself into more deep Mkr 
as she tries to relate Trollope's char* 
terization of women to certain feminist 
interests of her own. That Trollope *u 
a .man of his time is indicated by 
nothing so much as his conventional 
opinions about the role of women; that 
his actual and often unconventional 
findings were at odds with his opinion 
is indicated by the characterization of, 
for instance, Lady Laura Kennedy. 
Lady Mabel Grex, and - most notably 
- Lady Glencora Palliser. But Tk 
Reasonable Man has much explanatory 
value and takes its place among the 
works with which readers of Trollope 
will want to become acquainted. 


and Pater’s dictum that “All art aspires 
lo the condition of music". Yel more 
important characteristics are inevitably 
elided in the comparison. The rudiof 
(when liberalism could be radical 
drive of the Faustian or Byronicherdjj 
distinct from Pater’s appreciation « 
the "Mona Lisa”, a relish so fantastic Is 
its aesthetic generosity that it scotyt. 
needs lo touch upon the real world at 
all. 

Baudelaire no doubt mediates be- 
tween the two positions, but he cannot 
mask entirely the crucial shift fro® 
heroic moral dissatisfaction to imagin- 
ary self-sufficiency - nor the pojtfca 
difference between the two, wl»* 

Morse’s book frequently ignores. Hs 
"Iransformationar or pcrspectival 
readings tend to catalogue examptesoi 
relativism and then explain no farther- 
Yet this consciousness of nrbitranmw 
is shared by different forms of writ** 
which exploit it for different purP 0 ^; 
Morse thinks that Romantic aestheho 
evades its own implications by row** 
ing that “the structures created by in 
shaping spirit of imagination nevert^ 
less correspond with structures actually 
present In the world’’. But he relies®* 
a definition of the arbitrary so iw* 


must be real. A race is fortunate when 
it has a good deal of the sort of 


the coherence of the psyche. Next the Kleist, 
book charts -a “transformation" from Berlios 


Kleist, Kierkegaard, Hoffmann, 
Berlioz arid. Baudelaire. -There is a 


; draws'’, a: distinction between art, and : James- may nave: beqn.-uut lie was , Mw»nj«wun»«iuun m poetry, 

life*; for S|iilt6n. and Kincaid are each i hever grudglng, ahd 1 it is all the more- ® inwardness, results from this 

.. iriakhti nn ultimate. .‘claim about the ; surprising! therefore, that in subse- . distrust of traaitionai forms of media- 

• representation of reality in the novels, -.. quent: decades Trollope's defenders _ . 

. thmigh each is writing frojn a different adopted the Jtang-dbg altitude that still ■" ~" r r - . ■ 

. siandpoiht. 1 - . • :.. . afflicts- his ^reputation. •' ■ . •!' 


imaginative adequacy of- Individual 
genres in the face of Infinite possibility 


MM 
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sinndpoirit. 1 - .... affllcfs hisircputation. ■ ■ 

That; as they may stlll be SaVihg in i Harrisoti (1895). regrets ihavinc to: : 
2l)fi2. is. the good newi. The rio^Wi ,put rt our .;friaml Anmapy ;ln fl W ; 
goo;d- hews: '6 that the ^iinescapabla.; moderate ^ : imd prosaift •rank", .aftd:de- 
subjeciiWty Qf literary criticism is laid clares that fie Is ' often dull; or rather 
bare In the contradictory judgmenti sej : otteyly commonplace". Sadleir (1927) 
forth.; for instance by-Gindin apd Hillls f » r ^ much: Tfollope.hc, 

Miller .QnAyala's Aheell. And^brid.fs sajjs, ^'is t ( He supreme novelist ? f ac- 
drivgiup tns coridus 
so bad: after all, t har t . . _ 4 . .. 

metary criticism Isareflectlon, ko 6ch 
{(v pf iheoualil^qf the mlrid Of ija. - f, 


and Boy 


weary of its 
U,qf tears 
reeto 


the pony pressas . - 
‘its muzzle Into the bark 
; of the tree- blindly , v 
as my bpy, across the Stream 
leaqiug towards It; gazes 


wuu» v *i« .vs., ■*-.*-.»■ ' oln HeR-in tbRfri’ "'fiiivirfrtiAil («' ' i j. • - 
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apparent; lor the deasion as w 
constitutes the actual should M ■ 
expressive of arbitrariness as anywpj, 
citly imaginary • coast ruction, 
sides, Romantic aqd mundane, 
made their equally partisan 
and it is the significance of tn«* 
'choices, rather than tfielr J5oss|0il«lri. 
which, now arouses curiosity. 

Awareness of arbitrariness qari i 
to scepticism or complacency, raaicij': 
ism or conservatism, democracy » 
Elitism. It te)ls us nothing on ns omA; 
but takes shape arid colour « ron ' a ' fl 7 
uses to wnicn it is • put. Languss«' 
absolved by the Romantics from W 
putatively exclusive duty of 
. ponding to a. situation,- could now 
prized explicitly for what Wort&woriJ, 
called the “inwrest" or w 

expressed. Morse’s learned dook 

most valuable where ' R sJiqVvs ^ 
'Romanticism as tho Period 
this ideological consciousness 
distinctively, heightened.., ffc* 
coming ; -/vitnicturar analysis ij. 
Romanticism will complement ^ 
bqqk if • it shows the extent to wnP 
■ Romaptfdsm .was also define 
interests whiqh. it was used to tepT 

gdixt. V-- 
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HARRY WILLIAM PEDICORD and 
FREDERICK LOUIS BERGMANN lEdl- 
(ors): 

The Plays of David Garrick 
Volumes 1 and 2: : Garrick's Own 
Plays 1740-1775 

475pp and 403pp. 

0 HOW 0862 2 and 0 8093 8063 0 
Volumes 3 and 4: Garrick’s Adapta- 
tions of Shakespeare 1744-1773 


495 pp and 490 pp. 

0 X093 0968 8 and 0 0893 0969 6 


Trans-Atlantic Book Service, 24 Red 
Lion St, London WC1R 4PX. 
fiach volume £32.50. 




Boswell records an exchange over 
dinner between Garrick and Johnson 


about the journey to London made by 
the actor and his former schoolmaster: 


the actor and his former schoolmaster: 
, . . Johnson humorously ascertain- 
ing the chronology of something, 
expressed himselfthus: 'that [1737] 
was the year when I came to London 


with two-pence halfpenny in my 
pocket.’ Garrick overhearing him. 


pocket.’ Garrick overhearing him, 
exclaimed, 'eh? what do you say? 


with two-pence halfpenny?’ 
JOHNSON, ‘Why yes; when I came 
with two-pence halfpenny in my 
pocket, and thou, Davy, with three 
half-pence in thine.' 


That hopeful but inauspicious begin- 
ning ana the actor's subsequent rise 
from obscurity to fame, with “a nation 
to admire him every night", are the 
stuff of legend. But Gamck knew the 
transitory nature of his profession. In 
1776 he wrote, . . he who struts his 
hour upon the stage / Can scarce 
extend his fame for half an age". 
Although paintings, engravings and 
eve-witness accounts have preserved a 
clear and detailed description of his 
aclinc powers and style, Garrick’s 
actual stage presence can only be a 
ghostly simulacrum. His most obvious 
memorials are the Garrick Club and 
the Stratford Shakespeare industry. 
But Rresent-day London clubland has 
little to do with the vigorous informal 
amversation of Johnson’s Club or with 
Garrick's efforts to establish the social 


acceptability of actors, and the heavily 
subsidized Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany contrasts sharply with the com- 
mercial theatre run by Garrick. 


.Twentieth-century theatre histori- 
ans, with a dedication equalling Gar- 
nck s own worship of Shakespeare, are 
completing a monument lo the unre- 
mitting industry and shrewd profes- 
uonalism which underpinned Gar- 


rtdt * preeminence as manager and 
wor. The three-volume edition of'his 


correspondence, Kalman A. Burnim’s 
Omm Garrick Director , and the recent 
biography by George M. Karhl and 
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Bottled for public taste 


By John Barnard 


volumes exhibits sprightly clarity and 
professional facility coupled with an 
attachment to morality and sense. 
Sensibly, the editors say that this 
gallimaufry of theatrical entertain- 
ments must “be read in the light of his 
total career as actor, producer, direc- 
tor, manager, playwright, critic and 
social lion*. 


theatre’s delusive charms which res- 
trict Garrick's comic realism. Where 
B.-C. Fagan’s young fop is given an 
“air libertin'', in Garrick's hands this 
becomes “a certain kind of impudence 
about you". 


Garrick was a great actor, whose 
managerial choices nad a key influence 
on the direction taken by eighteenth- 
century theatre, but no great play- 
wright. His shrewdness enabled him to 
answer public taste with striking sure- 
ness. He wrote four of the century s most 
popular after-pieces, Lethe (remark- 
ably, his first work, acted in 1 740), The 


“Harmless pleasure" is exactly right, 
and as such not only Garrick's com- 
edies but many of the lesser pieces are 
genuinely entertaining. There are two 
short comic rhyming interludes. The 
Farmer's Return from London (1762) 
and Unco’s Travels (1767), precursors 


audience's and his own taste. Faced 
with the gross disregard of the unities 
in The winter’s 7 ale and the very 
Un-Enlightenment manners of The 
Taming of the Shrew, Garrick salvaged 
both plays for his audience by creating 
three-act versions of them. These 


quickly became an attractive double 
bill. Katherine and Petruchio, first 


bill. Katherine and Petruchio’, first 
acted in 1754, cuts out the Christopher 
Sly matter in the Induction, does away 
with the wager, eliminates much of the 


of Stanley Holloway's monologues. 
The burletta in A Peep behind the 
Cumin has a splendid moment in 


bawdy and many of (he nuns, and 
interweaves scenes from different acts. 


Lying Valet (1741), Harlequin's Inva- 
sion (1759) and The Jubilee (1769). 


which Orpheus exclaims in consterna- 
tion - "With fear and shame my cheeks 


Frequently., no doubt out of haste but 
also because his conservative audience 
liked old pieces reworked, Garrick 
found inspiration In earlier plays. 
Lethe borrows its central idea and 
character from Vanbrugh's Aesop 
(1697), The Lying Valet follows the 
second act of Motteux's The Novelty 
(itself based on a play by Hauteroche), 


are scarlet. / I've praised my wife 
before my harlot." Perhaps most spir- 
ited is The Jubilee (176$), an after- 


g lece which turned to comic effect, on 
iarrick's own stage, the ludicrous 


interweaves scenes from different acts, 
thus condensing Shakespeare’s com- 
edy into a fast-moving farce. In Tho- 
mas Davies's words, “The loppings 
from the luxuriant tree of the old poet 
were not only judicious but necessary 
lo preserve lne pristine trunk," When 
performed in 1756 along with the threc- 
act Florizeland Perdita, which cuts out 


Miss in her Teem (174/) is a lively but 
still close adaptation of Dancourt with 


borrowings from Congreve’s Old 
Batchelor , The Guardian (1759) shifts 
B.-C. Fagan’s La Pupille to England 
and invigorates it in the process, and A 
Peep behind the Curtain (1767) is one 
of many descendants of Buckingham's 
Rehearsal. While Garrick makes this 
material his own (though the editors 


Garrick's own stage, the ludicrous 
disaster of that autumn’s Shakespeare 
Jubilee at Stratford. Garrick’s genial 
piece of self-mockery, written In a day 
and a half in reply to George Colman's 
three-act comedy at the nval Covent 
Garden, achieved a record number of 
88 performances, and concluded with 
an elaborately spectacular pageant of 
scenes from nineteen of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The company ends with a chorus 
- Bravo Jubilee! Shakespeare for- 
ever!" Or, in the words or Sukey, a 
country girl, “I dote upon Shakespur." 


the embarrassments of the sixteen-year 
time-gap and .the man-devouring bear 
by the simple expedient of giving the 
whole of Shakespeare's first three acts 


can (where he is not misled by cight- 
centh-century emendations such as. 
“Where the bee sucks, there lurk I”), 
subject to certain restraints: “obscen- 
ity' and quibbles are minimized, the 
neoclassical antipathy to mixed plots 
and offences against the Unities re- 
mains in force, and there is a prefer- 
ence for pathos and for set-piece final 
speeches in place of the often terse 
brutality of Shakespearean tragedy. 
Garrick's Macbeth still excludes the 
Porter, is embarrassed by the witches, 
and gives the hero a dying speech. In 
the case of Romeo ana Juliet Garrick 
kept more of the rhymes (Jinn had been 
customary, cut suggestive language, 
added a masquerade to Act 1 and 
retained the Otway-Cibber denoue- 
ment, in which tne dying Romeo 
recovers for a final pathetic exchange 
with Juliet. As is well known, Gar- 
rick's Lear follows TAte in having a 
happy ending, cutting out (he Fool, 
and brindne to&ether Cordelia and 


in an opening retrospective speech, 
Drury Lane whs presented with a 
neatly contrasted and various 


and bringing together Cordelia and 
Edgar. On the other hand, much Tate 


i$ 'cut and its place taken by 
Shakespeare. 


Shakespearean evening. A farcical 
courtship, putting the woman in her 
place, was set against the pathos and 
spectacle of young lovers in ’A Drama- 
tic Pastoral, witn the added attraction 
of Garrick's performance as Leontes. 


These Alterations were meant to 
create a powerful part for Garrick and 
to’ restore what he thought possible of 
Shakespeare's words without depart- 


ing too radically from contemporaiy 
notions of dramatic propriety. Triere is 


pass over the troublesome distinctions 
between translation, free translation, 


Shakespeare was the “cod of* Gar- 
rick’s “idolatry". Garrick produced- 
twenty-six of the plays and made at 
least twelve adaptations. Mme than 
any other man he was responsible for 
enabling, sometimes bullying, his audi- 
ence to see more ShakespeBre, and to 
heaT more of Shakespeare's actual 
lines spoken on the stage than 
at any time since their original 
productions. Some' of- his -altera- 
tions may strike a modem reader 
as extraordinary acts of vandalism , but 
as Thomas Davies said, Qarrick was 


adaptation and original play), his 
source is as much literature as life (we' 
find a character talking of his “fretful 
porcupine my wife"). 


Even when exposing the fashionable 
gambling and idiocies oF the “Daffo- 
dils” fn The Male-Coquette (1757) he is. 
in his editors' words, “successfully 
unoriginal”. With a disarming but 
inaccurate enthusiasm, they also call it 


An immediate reaction to this kind 
of re- tailoring might well echo the 


no real attempt to make Shakespeare 
our contemporary. What Garrick and 


of re-tailonng might well echo the 
response of Garrick's long-standing 
enemy, Theophilus Cibber, who called 


enemy, i heophUus Uboer, who caned 
Rortzel and Perdita a "hasty Hash, or 
Hotch-potch”. Garrick’s modern edi- 
tors reply by citing G. C. D. Odell: 


Verdi's Falstaff or Othello should not 
be too hard on Garrick , or the contem- 
porary critics who did not wholly 
condemn bin?.’* But creating major 
..operatic or musical works from 
ShakespeBre (and the editors mlgtal 


our contemporary. What Garrick and 
bis audience found in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies was a strength of passion and 
a power of language denied contem- 
porary drama. Johnson’s “just repre- 
sentations of general nature” were ' 
what attracted Garrick and his public. . 
Disfigured as his Lear now seems, 
Garrick’s interpretation departed from 
the tradition of Betterton and Booth by 
attacking the Idea’ that old age was a 


subject for comedy rather than 
tragedy. As PedJcortf-and Bergman n 


have cited Berlioz, Tchaikovsky and 
Britten in addition to Verdi), is 


a “miniature comedy of manners" and 
Garrick a “master of manhers comedy 


driven by a “passionate desire to si 
the public as much of tfteir admiri 


Garrick a “master of manhers comedy 
In. the Restoration mode”. But Gar- 
rick’s two act "farces”, designed to 


poet as possible". What was possible 


another matter. Jn nny case. Garrick’s 
ti*o operas were supported by second- 
rate music. Garrick s alterations do not 
transpose. Shakespeare fo another 


say, “He felt lie needed to present Lear 
as violent as well as weak, as kingly as 
well as pathetic." Acting in his own 


depended on the audience.' and Gar- 
rick's ability to gauge his audience's 


version of the play, Garrick pwdd fl 
fuller Lear comprehensible to his |en-‘ 


eraiion. 


support the main-piece, were neces- 
sarily too brief to allow for any real 


snrily too brief to allow for any real 
development of theme or character. 
Even the highly effective Bon Ton ; or, 
High Life Above Stairs, which firmly 
attacks mercenary marriages and the 
false sophistication of townlife, de- 
pends on modifying the astringency of 
Vanbrugh and Hogarth with Fielding's 
generosi ty - the stability of public taste 
and the finally derivative nature of the 
comedy are Indicated by its composi- 
tion in 1756-57 and its performance, 
received with acclaim, in 1775.. 


response was not always accurate. Hie 
success of The ■ Fairies '(1755), . fils 
Mldsunimer 


operatic version of A Mldsunimer- 
Nights Dream, which excluded Bottom 


medium, but create viable yehicles for 
a specific company, and- a particular 
audience. • • . ' v . . .. 


Hbwever,' Garrick cannot be seen ' 


simply as an innovator held bock by the 
limitations of contemporary taste., 


mography by George M. Karhl and 
ucorge Winchester Stone are now to 
J? Joined by a six-volume edition of 

UarnnWe onmnnl ~i n «i. i. i 


n • 77 i . MA-Tuiuiiiii wuiLiuit vi 

uarnok s original dramatic works and 
adaptations. The first four volumes 
contain all the Original works and 
adaptations of Shakespeare which can 
r-Jj^ntl.cated, Yet to come are 
uamck s versions of plays by Jonson, 
,s< ?utherne and others for 
/tne pighteenth-century stage. .- 

jfe!? « the first attempt since 1798 to 
ewablish the canon aria to publish an 
edition of Garrick’s theatrical writings. * 
Ji is an ambitious and considerable 

-friLJErV' ma ny -difficulties over. 
gSnticatfon, choice of text, .arid 
. probation, The editors, 
^Nliam Pedlcord ahd Frederick 


uuii _• — y ,. ** uuno uieir iud. 

Pauling modernized texts and 
glvingtKe theatrical , 

.S&SWBfctt) %d 'literal W' 


“v . ^ B'vinguic xnemncai, 

S 08 * ■$* ‘literary back-' 
rtc >w possible to follow 
Bbmfrrt 1 r *°SF ,B lK father than read 1 
vertex s. career afi a dramatist 
Shakespearean adaptor.- , • - * 


Garrick’s single full-scale comedy, 
The Clandestine Marriage (1766), was 
written in collaboration with George 
Colman (the editorial discussion of the 
tangled question of the extent of Gar- 
ricks participation is exemplary), It 
cost the co-authors two years and much 
pain. Written with the strengths of 
particular actors in mind, a neatly 
turned plot places Lovewell, a kinsman 
of Lora Qgleby’s, In the household of 
Mr Sterling, as the businessman’s fac- 
totum secretly married to hjs daughter.' 
Lord Ogleby starts as a promisingly 
horrific and self-gratifying monster. 
Howeverj in the denouement Lord 
Ogleby turns tip trumps, and Lovewell, 
poor but gentlemanly, triumphs over 
his merchant fat)ier-in-law. It is essen- 
tially a version of pastoral, dependent 
upon socially conservative attitudes 
wnile using the sentimental structures 
developedearllerin Steele’^damedies. 


and the rustics* play, Interpolated 
songs from other Shakespeare plays .as 
well as from Milton, Waller, Dryden 
and Hammond and had music com- 
posed by a pupil of Handel, John 
Christopher Smith .... leji ‘ Garrick to 
attempt a revival of the original. The 
production of Colman’s version in 1763 
was a complete failure. Garrick’s own 
second version, which was never acted, 
is preserved in the Fblger Library, but 


There is another reason. why auto- . 
matic condemnation is misplaced. 
Then, as now, Shakespeare's works 
were com mon dramatic property. The 
twentieth century has seen both A 
renewed scholarly concern with the 
establishment of Shakespeare's text 
and. an unprecedented freedom with 


that, text on .the stage and elsewhere, 
Tlie B&C or RSC may seek advice - 
from Shakespearean scholars, but we 


would, though closer to Shakespeare, 
also have failed.: • 


also have failed.: • 

The Tempest (1756), however, 


can also see productions or adaptations 
as various as those of Orson Welles, 
Derek Jarman, Peter Brook; . Lear 
acted by a cast of five, and Gielgud's 


proved quite different. Garrick's opera, 
again with music by Smith, was not a 


one-man tour de force. But even if it 
were riot for the invention of cinema 


- success: in an attempt to replace the 
Davenant-piyden-Snadwell musical 
Garrick cut out characters interpolated 


in the Restoration version, and went 
some way towards restoring the Origin- 
al. But the opera's failure led Garrick 


until 177 J, winch omtts only 398 Jtnes 
and Includes a shortened version of the 
masque, is as, close to the text as most 
modern productions, and was per- 
formed.virthally eveiy season for (he 
rest of Garrick’s career. A return to the 
Shakespearean original was ho guara n- 
tee of success. A version of Antony and 


Cleopatra G759), remarkably close to 
its source if set againstDryden's All for 


and television, : modern theatre Is 
essentially pluralist both In its aesthetic 
approach and its financial structure. In 
Garrick's Londpn two. major com- 
panies dominated serious theatre, and 
at, Drury Lane Qarrick Was the defini-. 
'tfye Hamlet pf bls 1 period. - - . * .. 

1 ■ Garrick's pre-eminenc^, as his edi-' 
tors insist, did allow him to return more 
original Shakespeare to the theatre 
than any of his predecessors, yet the 
hegemony of the Lpndoq stage meant 
(bat the split between stage alia printed 
text was altogether more powerful than 
in. [contemporary,; theatre. .Garrick's 
was usually the ’most, faithful version of 
Shakespeare ithat could. pe seen acted 


limitations of contemporary taste. < 
Hamlet, one of his great parts, was. :• 
Inherited from Bel lerton and Wilks, ; 
From his first appearance in thenart In 
1742, Garrick constantly cut, added to , .. 
ahd revised the text. In 1772 he created ; 
a final version, printed here from a . 
preparation copy discovered by 
OeorgeWlnchester Stone in the Folger 
Library, which at last, in Garfick'sown. 
words, “rescued, that noble play from 
all the rubbish of the fifth act. I have 
brought it forth without the Grave- 
digger's, trick and the fencing match.” 
Garrick's "imprudence” met with ap-. • 
plause and earned him no less than 
£3,426. 14. 0 in the Iasi four years 
of his career. Byt while GarriclCs cuts 
in the fifth act did allow him to give a- 
much more faithful version of the .rest 
of the play, and to give the whole of the 
"Mouse-Trap’’ for the first time, , he 
was forced to Add dialogue of his own 
at the very cod of the play, .and to mike 
■Hamlet leave his kingdom In the bands ',, 
of Horatlp 'and Laertes. , Garrick’s 
-alterations in. this case deafly .reflect! - 
his.dwn taste, When he writes in . a . 
prologue, r 


Lest then this precious liquor run to 
' . . . ' waste, . 

Tls now confined and battled for your: 
■ i*ste. 


*Tis my chief wish, my joy, my ortjyplnn. 

To. lose no drop :of that immortal map .- 


Although there is a real justification 
in Carriers often-repeated claims that 
' he wrote moral and realistic comedy, 


Love, proved unpopular; yet surpri- 
singly Cymbeline ’■ (i761)^ callcd by 

’ Tnktfnitrf n mIo/io rtf 'hartrAnlctlrtn 


ohtoSaS, non > 6 t of “Original’' farces, 1 ' 
l SS lIn ® nts ' or ; plays are likely to 


both his vision and hl's morality are 
limited. When Boswell said that John-: 
son’s eulogy on Garrick ended with an 
“anti-climax of praise" (“Is not ham i- 
liss. pleasure very tape??), Johnson 
.'replied, “Nay. Sir. barmfesk pleasure Is 
the highest praise. Pleasure is a word 
of dubious Import; pleasure is in gener- 
al dangerouf, and pernicious to virtue; 
tollable to furnish pleasure that is 
! hahpless, pleasure!.- pure and ua- 
alfoyed, i& as gteat a power as man, can 
; obssessi V' 1 - JouDsOii :uiciBivelV Catches 


Johnsop a piece of ^'unresisting imbe- 
cility", was*, played oh 102 occasions at 


^fro^eqf additionfi- to the.: 

..J^.rtpwtotyj-raU are^emimWtiy, 


Ws- approacb: fo' the,: 
h£ day; and in the r 


the, 1m- 




Drury Lane after Garrick. created. 6 
good acting-text. Clearly much pf the 
success or ptherwlse. turpetf on. Gar-' 
rick's own ability io create roles: 
Posthumus gave mm \ $ jpart he could 
ertplbit, but as Antpny.:)l)J,i person 
not sufficiently. Important find com- 
manding’ 1 foVsua*c3: : - !■■■ .'v ' ■ • •<'*: 

Although > WO* Garrick'a constant 
Intention to restore (6 the-' eighteenth' 
eerifury stage s much as ww mjsslblfe 
.of Shakespeare's own. words, he was 


available, not only became more edsllV 
available but, through the textual Work 
of. Steeyens,. Wailaur-ton* ; tjapell and 
Johnson, among others, more falthful.- 
■Hence-;: the .-, .division, between 
Shakespeare seen bn the stage and tlie 


*. Garrick insists too , heavily cm .the ' - 
. distance ,betweett L'his, . own ' 'and )%’. . 
audience's ' Sensibility. ' Garrick's' enfn. '. 


plftys - and - 'ftis'' . adaptations .of 
Shakespeare Have" a ■ complementary, '. 


TH 
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Shakespeare seen on the stage arid foe 
Shakespeare, read , in • the: “closet’’ was 
actually deeper than- it is todlay, Gaij; 
"■'rich’s uiteipfctetions :of part, piid his 
alteratiOMoftbeplayi thefoselvp^ hgd 
an authority; now- unthinkable, , ' ; . ^ 

! r . ail ‘ .li VL lit .'J-J f.L 


I iltut a Hons, Tm i:lils rtatOFaUgn ipt 
Shake speafe .Drbadl v . Garritk brtfind 


relationship. Taken together they, re- . ; 
veal a great deal about the symbio|ic’,’. 
relationship between; -a great actor*,/: 
manager and t»rttomporary : ; taste: 

. . while Garrick able fo chan^e h.is. 

' add ipbcc’s . p6 r'ceptfo n of Shakespeare ' 
and : to /stage 'sepsc and Comedy . 
. ; ' dppol«d.fo' lavish specfgcle andfatqe,..' 
v he could only db what the atirtichce , ■ 
could, be persuaded to beari^ja ^i-’i 1 ' 
p/ ; trepreneuri^) jsutcMs;depCnded ^on Sis . ; 
bWn tasjie bel i)g i ft adyapee t bu i not too 

miioh 'In - nHifflinmi nhn .ml* 
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A new Traherne manuscript 


The history of the rediscovery of 
Thomas Traherne in the present cen- 
tury is one of serendipity. It tonk 
two fortunate chances to bring the 
Centuries to Bertram Dobell, and 
two more to enable him to identify 
the author. Commentaries of Heaven 
-the latest discovery - escaped obli- 
vion narrowly. The manuscript - in a 
light twentieth-century binding, (he 
cover slightly damaged by fire but 
the contents in perfect condition anti 
legible throughout - came into the 
hands of its present owner 
accidentally, in Lancashire about 
i.^5 7, , and nfter Var '0u« attempts he 
had almost given up trying to find 
out anything about it. The Public 
Library in North York. Ontario, 
identified the hand us mid- 
scventeenth-ccnturv' and the water- 
mark as closely resembling one of 
IW9. That was all, until Bruok 
Taylor, a grnduntc student in history 
at the University of Toronto, showed 
it to me. When I heard the story, 
summarized here, I thought, 
“Another unsuspected religious 
genius, tike Traherne." I never im- 
agined it was Traherne. Out it is. 

"Commentaries nf Heaven wherein 
The Mysteries of Feticide arc 
opened: and Ail Things Discovered 
l n ■ be P b i cels of Happiness Evrv 


ized encyclopaedia at that point be- 
cause the project was becoming im- 


possibly vast, but there is no sign nf 
nagging energy heFore the end. Very 
near the era, under ■“Baseness* 1 , he 


wow Created & Incrcated being 
Alphabetical- Represented (as it wifi 
appear) In the Light of Glory" fills 
rather more than half of a substantial 
***. the remainder being blunk. 
Nearly 200 leaves are written closely 
two columns a side of mixed prose 
f£d verSe amounting to a goad 
350,000 words and only bringing the 
alphabetical arrangement or subjects 
from "Abhorrence" to "Bastard” 
obout a hundred entries later. No 
doubt the author left off his moral- 


■ , — ■ — — uuKiicsa , ijc 

gives forward references to ‘•Liberty" 
and "Sin" - indications of an elabo- 
rate plan, but probably not of an 
earlier draft. For he was composing 
on to the page. The numerous cor- 
rections are dearly authorial; he 
makes notes to himself, for example 
(under -Atom”). "Consider: 
Whether it be not best leave out 
some of these Poems’’, followed by 
some new tentative subheadings and 
a blank page. Erasures show that 
“A rnni " had gone four columns over 
ns planned length already. 

It did not seem likely tht it would 
be possible to identify the author of 
an unfinished holograph, of a work 
that clearly never siiw print. But 
there was a chance that he quoted 
himself somewhere else (this was in 
fact how Dobell traced Traherne), so 
I consulted the Margoliouth edilipn 
as n long shot. T immediately noticed 
Margoliouth k fragment of facsimile, 
with its characteristic spellings - 
"ey”, "lov", and so on - which 
abound in the Commentaries. The 
rest was straightforward. Allan 
Pntchard, of the English Dcnartmem 


Pntchard, of the English Department 
at the University of Toronto, 
matched several whole words - 
"earth", “world" - with the fac- 
similes in P. J. Croft’s Autograph 
Poetry. The plan of Commentaries of 
Heaven put a capital A at the head 
of nearly every column, and 

Traherne’s is characteristic. 


Astrology” there is a reference to 
one of Traherne’s favourite books: 
Theophilus Gale, “the late but 

• o 


, ■ 0 

Metaphysicals no more 


By Elliot Rose 

• learned author, in his Court of the 

• Ge/ftiles. . "late” seems to be 
t used here in the sense of "modern, 
f recent*’. Gale, who outlived 
; Traherne, published the work in 

1670. 

! This dates the Commentaries to 
, the most productive period of 
; Traherne’s lire, which may help to 
explain the abandonment of th^ -pro- 
ject, though its copiousness is reason 
enough. While the title describes the 
author's intentions, it hardly puts 
any limit on the subjects to be 
treated. One heading is "All Things”, 
and several headings seem to be 
mainly starting-points for meditations 
on Traherne s favourite subject. 
Felicity. Hardly classifiable in any 
literary genre, the work tells us more 
abnut [Tie author's religious views 
than anything else. There are sec- 
tions on “Acceptance in God”, "The 
Second Adam", "Ambassadors” (ab- 
out the clergy) and “Atonement”. 
But there is ,T Aristoi]c” as well. And 
while Traherne excuses himself from 
explaining the techniques, as distinct 
from the moral significance, of 
Arithmetic hecHuse adequate books 
exist already - “For our Designe is 
only to supply y c Defects of Learning 
as much as possible" - he docs dis- 
cuss recent experiments on Ants. 

The quality of the writing perhaps 
comes out as clearly as anywhere 
under “Alone”: 

There is a Properly in ye Soul of 
man, wherby he eannot endure to 
be alone, & yet loves to enjoy a 
Kingdom or a Crown by himself, 
abhorring Rivals Sharers & Com- 

S etetors, as much as Desolateness 
: y as much as Death & Deseri 1 
Soli tanness. . . . Were he in 
Heaven, if there were no Specta- I 


tor nor Lover there, he would be 
weary of y c place. A Kings Palace 
would be but a Prison to Him, a 
Paradice a Wilderness, and all the 
Ermines Crowns & Scepters, 
Rubies Scarlets Gold & Silver in 
f Earth but unprofitable & 
cumbersome vanitie. Nay verilv 

I hr, hf hath nil ,.0 ni ■ 'll.' * ' 


fho he hath all y° Glorious Univers 
in its Admirable Beauty, Magnifi- 
cent Structure, Brightness & 
Order, varietie & Delight to enter- 
tain him, f Glorious presence of 
y Sun, & verdure of y c Earth, y c 
Splendid Motions of all y* Stars, '& 
r Subjection of all the Beasts) & 
fowjes & fishes to him wld signify 
Nothing, neither wld y* very 
Perfections of his Body, & y c Ex- 
cellencies of his soul be any other 
y a Diseas unto Him. . . . 

For this Cause GOD hath filled 
the Earth w Inhabitants, Incarnat 
Angels, Terrestrial Deities, Ami- 
able & Marvellous Creatures 
prone to lov and delight in us. . . . 

Tn verse, Traherne is seen in the 
manuscript in different moods. He is 
satisfied m "Affairs": 

The Wcighiy Affairs 
Of Piackcis & Players 
Now busy y* Heads of our Greal ones. 

It Is a vasi Shame 
Bui even to name 

The Sordid Emplpyrn 11 of neat ones. 
Feaihers & Ladies & Laces Croat 
Boih ) .Shame & f Business of Stale. 

More familiariy. there is the medita- 
tive “All ■Things”: 

Heaven! Lard is not y l an Endless 

Where all they Treasures and tfiy^Joys 

If y‘ he Heaven, it is Everywhere 6 ”' 

i t 1 ? 6 £ a f! h ,’ s a , prison - & a Paradice: 

Unto y Holy tis of Endless Price: 


: A Dungeon to y" y« y. {sk) ^ . 

vice. . . 

All Things were Adams. & all Thing* afe 

Our Suns as bright as his, our F fi 4 

As Sweet & Good: Hough!', b£K“i« 
. . . . , our Powers 

a ood deal of the verse h — 
e; the author’s pen, as heoem 

3g? lu # | y to bave reali «d, ranlS 
with him. Even so, Traherne 1 ! 
admirers will be grateful for thi ^ 
insight into his mind and, i n ic m S 
sheer volume, the most suffiy 
writing of his- that is yet known. 
There is onlv one direct autohio. 

work, 

Baptism Traherne mentions a dis. 

Inh S n°T 0f u An ?. b . fl P tiSm He had S 
John Tombs, the great Ringleader 

of that Sect , in Leominster: 

Having the advantage twice to ra «i 
him I both times asked him the same 
Question, & both times received the 
Same Answer, that the Jews were 
under the Covenant of Works. Bui 
both times asking him what use or 
Place could be Tor Sacrifices in a 
Covenant of Works, he was both 
times as Blank, & mute ns a fish" 
Tombs was ejected from Leominster 
m 1662, but lie was a Trier and 
Ejector for Herefordshire in 1657, 
when the twenty-year-old Traherne 
was appointed to the living oi 
(-redenh ill. It seems entartaininrij 
possible that he was supposed to « 
grilling Traherne on rus theology, 
rather than the other way aboui. 

The owner has deposited die 
manuscript on long-term loan in the 
Thomas Fisher Rare Books Library, 
at the University of Toronto. Ways 
of dealing with the massive task of 
editing and publishing the work are 
under consideration. 


: ■ !■ 
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T O. S. CAIN (Editor): 

Jacobean and Caroline Poetry 
. An Anthology 

334^ Methuiri. £9.95 (paperback, 
. Q 416 31060 5 

Johnson,, following Dryden. con- 
demned .poets like Donne nnd 


SS l nLJT°«f e T iZeC ! , * Hnd 8 f ? w arms wlth Herrick protecting him 
clu^ Then come. 

striking is the diSTih^^ 


T s M pw n f t0 appCHSe the young 

Pfkipg Ts the d^Son^or this selection 
^ partS- ifi n the first parl proves awkward? Lycldas L‘ Allegro ® cb K e ',’ es ,ts ends - allowing that no 

fach m ^pS^! ly in W , e K ntypag ', ! " ’•memo, sonnets, part of a S®,"" completely sntisfies 
each to “Ten Poets . In the second “Vacation Exercise” • an. th*« w yon ? (I personally miss The 

a " d shorter part (‘’Miscellany’') enough - andVe thev risht? r?Sn Nymph Complaining for the Death ol 

-bouMhlm' poets are briefly repre- 3 avoids hiJSuLTILSE her f ""•»)■ S ImroSuces the younaer 

sented^-The order is chronological in epics; but he does include w/™ readcr ,D te n poets who ought tcAe 

One are^k1v h fn te " c P ° e ^/ Part 4ly shortened * each othlr’s co £- 
Une afe - likely to pass without a Anniversary and Hnnn SnnU The tactic of discarding 
murmur; but, Drayton, chosen to House, umcnorable both' metaphysical" ‘ therefore works 8 
2S8; SL. hut .unwlelly. The one-oai 5?™! 2S? *ViJ55.Y es the . .!»ok with a not 


I; M:: 
|] : 1 !■ 


demned -_.pOets ; like Donne nnd open for “transitfonar ournoses Worable both of them, 

Cowley for pujiittg. thought : before might cause cUssenL thougE he has dnrtinr/o ^r : ii Th6 r ? no W intn? - 

feeling; hut Eliot, .follovring Grier, fewer bilges than he reft in thk . Millon (given to each of 

^ ve ”® d judgmorit arguing group. The other pbrhnps surprise to tC S nf f n! he f ! rst 1 $ r0 Il .P^ n °l 
hSLk, r ivas aiofce ls Herrick - left wt byXer- S fe, h, , ny) allem PJ s 

f .^ tH phys|cals'’ would' soil (and hot brought back bv Card- in J-nl* ■ « ^’- S iP 10 cb F act ® r to the 

have basked \n‘ the phaenix-glow of ner)‘ presumably as uneaual^to tha anc en prejudices of today. Uri- 

fnB6nuity of awordthat washable kind of domandmadeonlwicDoel^ SSS ! “^Sf 7 Ve «! the editor ‘s 

jransforsit itself , from a term of following the First World P Wa7 h ow much the 

abuse into, one of tnumph. For such Jonson, no longer a choice tui't ^ . ‘he. shock-wave that 

«n a5 S" S ,u 0rfe w° n i ? ackod his hunch nehds arguing? 8 and Herbert 1 nk KpI? * 19205 are 81,11 1a,t * But ' 

on it. though with misgivings; and ■ ■- ^ , hnk heneednotnowproposeaSymbol- 

^th fresh ^forts. aHusTificalioii so , ’ 'L* 

dldllejen Gfirdher;. Their twohntlio- — • ' 

logles have remained (he most Sue- ■ i ■ 

J °Hrneymg souls 

modating authors of varying Impact 
and at, a solution to the problem 
P° s . ed b ,y'P few-extraordinary : phems 
that outshone their creators. , • ; , . 

4; c « n has .brofieh with 
IheJr practice .on sevctfil counts; 

arranging- his selection only partly as 
a; irilspdTany; dropping ’‘theiaphy^e- 
al because of the unwelcome press* 

liri' if mile irttl. t 




min a not 
appealing title; while the 
boundanes assumed by previous edi- 

t® Cn encot, ragingly ex- 
tended, making possible a fresh 

S? Hnf ? f h 8rOUpl l 8S Rnd re P Uta * 

lipns. But J have so far neglected the- 

JSri ff ^ and won- 

der if- that doesn t reflect a fault in 

We volume s overall structure. The 
collective weight of the Jim ten 
poets, even though it brings Herrick 


agreeably up to strength, makes lhe 
anthology slightly top-heavy. While 
approving in general of Cain's 
choices for his miscellany poets 
{which include Godolphin, Sir ^ohn 
Beaumont, Browne of Tavistock and 
William Strode),'! feel they have an 
uphill fight in an arrangement that 
makes them easy to ignore. Hie 
straightforward mingling of greater 
and lesser talents opted for by Grier- 
son and Gardner may still be the 
best means of calling attention td.the 
whole genius of the age. Lovelace* 
for example, is unfortunate with his 
obscure place in the miscellany; 
though it seems right for Cowley, 
destined apparently to be fished 
from oblivion only by such assess 
ments as wish him" there. like Doug- 
las Bush’s heartless Identification of 
him as “the- enfeebled grandson of 
Donne and the enfeebled grand- 
father of Dryden’’, ■ 


SHARON CADMAN STSELlG: 
The Shadow!' of Eternity 

Unlink . ■ - 


Differences Between the ; • three 
poets are well observed, biit the 
author continually- overstates the 

conerpnrp. nf - 


torical paring, The final stanzas of 

f ?»Kiu t 7 atl ,? n " refqr directly to 
dte black days" of the Civil War. 


v 




, r - t-h“ 6 ,»■» 'iwivnvm con- . 

hivl hologistsNinore' 
-st^stic concern With lhe 
df - lyric .j and •^cortceit’*, ,Th6, 
moves. Is. riot ;'ds, new. as 


pCriencQ forcefafhL. ttaiiofi / i n «2 ,. 0Wn - 1 splrltuq! develon- 




pwiv 


. n.,rede 
^nthiSti 


iWaii ss*f am wmmrn m 


-ri,- ■ ; — - , V ,,1C vyar, 

5 ermetlc dial °fiue between 
heaven and earth is interrupted by 
on appeal to God tq teach the sinful 
nr 8 fe en of .*he 1040s the beauty 
of .obeditnc^io His will. 5*11, com- 
wf. nt l’ V A n . e - :, banho.t ^dmibt- 
Vhughans acute 'concern, for his : 
^untryi but the particularity of that 
concern undormirtes his ability to - 
wme a poem about the- plight of 
mankind. 1 " Milton’s "On oval days 
though fal}en arid evil tprigues”' is 
Vaughan? refci: , 
.enre to, the . historical snuatiop, but 
the imiption of. history, is equallv 
significant In both , cares, and 

poeb7. rather th * n imppverishes the ' 

of iridividual noems, 
of readiSp^m E flnd Jbc 
pjesajon. 1 However: the cHtickl -ron- 
;cepts qre d are limited j orte feels that 

There-. are thamentsrixDhAM siauL.:,.. 


produce meanings with' an Emps^f 1- 
.ran disregard for plausibility. In "T“ e ,. 
Constellation”, for . example. Seelig" 
argues that ihe earthly “Muslcfc a nd 
mirth" is a perversibn, of the heaved 
ly harmony of the Spheres. However, 
she overlooks the echo of. HerbeH* . 
“mirth arid musick", included ,w ■* * 

. list of “the waybs of, Pleasure (w 
"The Pearl", line. 24), which suggest* 
that iVadghan’s images are not -al- 
ways as ‘‘skewed”, bsj she -believes. 

C. H; , Sisson, Gavin' Ewart ftnd. Jojiii. 
Wain will give a reading of thtif PP^ty 
.next Wednesdayi March 24 at /-JO ■ 
in Room 15, tlie House of CpnMlJgJJf 
Westminster. The reading is sponsor^ :■ •- 
by Norman Biicnan MP.and presen|e» 
by- Eddie Underi of Aquarius arid tne 
'Poetry Society; admission ..-is f«®‘: . 

Gavin Ewart’s . ■ jateSt ! collw?®! 1 '- 1 
JThe;. New kwarli Poerds ; 

Spring Recommendation ; 0t '= 
Poetry Book Society;: The other re-. 
cOmmdudatibn is SelfcM Poem *r 

-n t v. L aLa CnmfllV 4 
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The national internationalism 


By D. C. Watt 
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The Diplomacy of Ideas 
U S. foreign policy and cultural rela- 
tions. 1938-I95U 

253pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£15. 
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This brilliant but misleadingly titled 


when he is discussing the wartime 
debate in Washington, and between 
Washington and the US Embassy in 
Chungking, about cultural policy to- 
ward Kuominlang China. His theme 
is the debate over the role cultural 
relations should play within general 
relations between the United States 
and the external non-American 
world. It is a fascinating story and a 
weii-told one; but only Ninkovich's 
cultural Americo-centrism can create 
the historical Irony he perceives in 
his account. 


than the Stale Department's man- 


ipulation nf that freedom. “In 1938, 

there had existed a mrrrtnrinrlnnrp 


there had existed a correspondence 
between internaiionalisl beliefs and 
their political and organizational 
uses. But now ideal and reality were 
held together by illusion, so whereas 
the original Division of Cultural Re- 
lations was created with a scrupulous 
regard for voluntarist and inter- 
nationalist principles, by 1950 the 


hook might well serve as an illustra- 
tion of tne degree to which even the 


ablest American historians of Amer- 
ican foreign policy ("diplomatic 
historians" in current American 
usage) have become locked into their 
own culture and victims of its de- 
liberate if often creative misuse of 
language. To begin with. Professor 
Ninitovich is only marginally con-, 
cemed with diplomacy; his theme, 
rather, is the bureaucratic struggle in 
Washington over the formulution of 
a policy for the conduct of cultural 
relations with the non-Amcrican ex- 
ternal world. Diplomacy, an art not a 
science, is, however, concerned with 
the conduct of negotiations and the 
accurate reportage of the actions and 
iransactions of rpreign governments 
to which the diplomat is accredited. 


This irony for him lies in the 
movement from what he calls the 


“liberal internationalist view” of 
international cultural relations, which 
aimed at the creation of the “liberal 
ecumene”, to the state-controlled, 
ideologically oriented American 
nationalism of the Cold War. In the 
earlier phase, control and activity 
were in private hands, with the great 
foundations leading in association 
with national professional bodies 
such as the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the American 


a genuine struggle between intellec- 
tual freedom and democracy on the 


Library Association and so on, and 
related at an international level with 


To study even its simplest form, bi- 
lateral diplomacy, the diplomatic 


the Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations. 
In the latter stage, the State Depart- 
ment Cultural Relations department 
fought to gain control over UNESCO, 


historian needs therefore to be famil- 
iar with the archives of at least the 
two countries with whose relations 
he is concerned. He must know the 
actual as well as the formal decision- 


while subsidizing through clandestine 
channels (whicn included private 


making processes in both countries, 
as well as the degree to which each is 


as well as the degree to which each is 
sensitive and responsive to "public 
opinion" (the nature of which in each 
country he must also understand). 
He must in fact be familiar with the 
political "cultures" (to use a word 
with whose many different meanings 
and ambiguities Ninkovich con- 
tinuously plays) in each couritry. 
And in the twentieth century at least 
he must be aware of the transnation- 
al elements in each and the degree to' 
which. Irrespective of the public 
defence of its own government's 
“foreign policy”, each political culture 
is sympathetic to and open to influ- 
ences from its equivalent in the other 
country. With such issues Ninkovich 
hardly deals at all. except briefly 


foundations) organizations such as 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
and its publications. "Cultural inter- 
nationalism was now an instrument 
of national policy. The educational 


system was successfully turned .to 
Cold War political war. UNESCO 


With all these propositions a sym- 

E athetic "liberal observer of the 
foiled States would to some extent 


was persuaded to carry out American 
foreign policy and independent liber- 
al intellectuals were mobilized into a 
militant force for ideological combat 
against their Communist confreres.” 
And yet, Ninkovich continues, there 
was a nearjy unanimous insistence 


. agree. But from the start he would 
part company with Ninkovich's form 
of analysis. Liberal internationalism, 


as a movement, had originated prior 
to the First World War with the 
high-bourgeois culture of western 
and central Europe (and with its 
Anglo-Saxon extensions - which 
reached as far as the Alleghgnies). 
Its basic assumption, and that of the 
incipient transnational society which 
it fostered, was the absence of any 
major ideological conflict. There 
were conflicts at the national level; 


that “very little change of consequ- 
ence" had occurred. Educators con- 


tinued to act in the belief that they 
were being non-political. "UNESCO 
stalwarts" were convinced they were 
defending internationalism “rather 
than playing the dummy to the State 
Department s ventriloquist", The 
liberal intelligentsia believed it was 
defending cultural freedom rather 


century by their fathers and the aris- 
tocratic conservatives with whom 


A gem set in garbage 


By Jim Potter 


decades of his study were excep- 
tionally dynamic even for a~ city 
whose very name has come to sym- 


EDWARD K. SPANNs 

New Metropolis 
New York City 1840-1857 

Columbia University Press, 

o afbso 844 


bolize frenzied aefivity and restless 
energy. Already in 1850 three New 
Yorkers out of five had been bom 


latter date -per capita water consump- 
tion was estimated at three (imes 
that of London. To the advantage of 
tap-water was added that of coal-gas. 


elsewhere, in America or in Europe; 
by I860 forty-seven per cent of the 


Coal was brought in mainly by canal 
and the New York area was soon 


and the New York area was soon 
consuming one-third of eastern pro- 
duction. 


city's population was foreign-bom, 
including ovei 200,000 Irish and over 
100,000 Germans. These were itiini- 
mum totals, however, since the two 


The need to expand food supplies 
as met by a vast enlargement ot the 


h. y J h K,l? id i ,c of th 5 nineteenth cen- 
Yoik Wa8 ’ in size * on e of 
![ n e n ^ or J ds n great cities. Its popula- 
nffiWW already exceeded half a 
muion, surpassing- all European 

fe ai.^ don and Pad ?- By- 


and a quarter million immigrants en- 
tering tne port of New York between 
1840 arid 1855 (that is a daily aver- 
age of over 300) created a floating 


)pulation of unknown dize, a vast 
md of rootless transients. 


IMiTT A-uuuun ana rans. By 
Sh t n h H« tW r , i ty ‘l w ? square miles of- 
JBB Ua “ island had over 800,000 

than thsr- nf 


than thill ' popuianon greater 


Union. If Broofc- 
Mnnh^w ° tber sub urbs are ipcluded, 
was the cenlr « of a 
[jg^^.area of welj over a mil- 

at Q S ■ j n Wa .l ,n p J her r ^P« ctB al«>. 

Wamt -f. 11 ? tbe v,ew of Fernando 
its : mayor, in 1855-57: . 


The author responds magnificently 
to the challenge of this splendid sub- 
ject. His 427 pages of text are sup- 
plemented by nine brief statistical 
appendixes, a comprehensive biblio- 


graphy and seventy-five pages of 
end-notes (which no reader should 
neglect). Each chapter is approp- 


riately illustrated with contemporary 
lithographs and paintings. 


was met by a vast enlargement ot the 
catchment -area, made possible, 
especially after 1845, through rail- 
road building; already In 1851, for 
example, hundreds of surrounding 
acres were devoted to the production . 
of tomatoes, a vegetable almost un- 
obtainable a decade or so. earlier. 
Sea-food was a major item of diet, 
one estimate showing 50,000 people 
engaged in oyster-raising in 1854. 
Milk consumption increased fix-fold 
between 1841 arid 1853 1 (a ' mixed 
blessing since swill milk , was seen as 
a factor in the rise of infant mor- 
tality). ^ 

. The cholera epidemic ■ of 1849 
focused attention .on public health 


they were assimilating, to create the 
European culture and society of 
which Keynes wrote so brilliantly in 
the Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. This culture was overturned 
in 1914 by the emergence of integral 
nationalism, which first appeared as 
the final ploy of European despotism 


cultural programs were pursuing an 
aggressive new diplomacy in which 
the rhetoric of idealism marked the 


and its supporters, then as the justi- 
fication of the seizure of power by 
the defeated. But integral national- 


pursuit of power .... Private interests 
no longer dominated - in their place 
stood an ideologically inspired 
bureaucracy." 


Ninkovich is, of course, far too 
shrewd an observer not to be de- 
scribing a genuine change, in the 
partial bowing-out of the large pri- 
vate foundations and their replace- 
ment by a variety of state agencies. 
He also notes that American inter- 
nationalists viewed ihe Cold War as 


ism, the ideology of those 
who, excluded from power by 
monarchy and aristocracy hoped 
to inherit it through war. was 
not the only ideology to emerge from 
the ruins of Europe's greatest civil 
war. More far-reaching in their 
effects were Wilsonian ism, Bolshcv- 
ism and the new dlitist anti-European 
nationalism and pan-nationalism of 
the non-European world. Of these 
Wil&onianism. the intellectual con- 


tent of which came largely from the 
English radicals of the UDC, was the 
most immediate in its impact, adding 
lo its borrowed plumage an absolut- 
ism of doctrine, a denial of legiti- 
macy to any other political system it 
dealt with, and a determination to 
use American power to impose its 
solutions upon its partners. 


tual freedom and democracy on the 
one hand and Soviet totalitarianism 
on the other. "American ideals", lie 
writes, “were regarded not as 
epiphenomena, but as causal agen- 
cies in their own right.” The fact was 
’ that “intellectual freedom in the 
USA was culturally circumscribed” 
as "freedom of ideas took a populist 
shellacking". American liberal ideals 
demanded^ a means of isolating 
American beliefs as the only way of 
defending them. 


but they could be adjusted, as they 
had been throughout the nineteenth 

4 I I-f-iL— I -J. 


and precious few European political 
organizations believed in American 
internationalism, least of all In the 
cultural field. France, Germany, 


wealth of the city, the author de- 
scribes New York as a “sparkling 
gem set in a pile of garbage”. 


Among the attempts to improve 
the environment, the most .lasting 


legacy of this period was the creation 
of Frederick Law Olmsted: Central 


Faik, setting aside five hundred acres 
of “People’s Park” from other en- 
croachments. 


The more affluent were already 
fleeing the dty towards suburbia. 
The. author sees this as the Amer- 


ican attempt to malqtain the Jeff- 
ersonian ideal of the. independent 


InTi. 6 !?. is a Sreat , empire - great 
.. *? its extent - great in its popula- 

J.jVl***® 1 in ^ wealth; .great in 

? eaI to spton- 

■lelwVita® 81 ,n Pretensjoris to 
'SS 5 u * t,t y; great ;ta ' the 
Wre?ohXi 0f V,cc * destitution, and. 
S bedn *» which pervade its 
y'F^^and great in the variety of! 

told ’ the national 


The; book; is arranged topic by 
rather than chronologically and the 
chapters might be read in any order. 
If .there are any themes which 
dominate a work so encyclopedic in 
its scope, they are: territorial and 
numerical expansion, the sheer 
mechanics of existence, the contrast- 
ing extremes bf wealth and poverty, 
aqd the complexities of government 
in ' such volatile circumstances. A 


and seventy miles of sew$r were laid 
between 1850 apd 1855. Nevertheless 


landed yeoman in urban surround- 
ings, finding a prophet in George. 
Henry Evans who remarked “This 
country cartnot be a republic till ev- 
ery man can live in bis, own dwell- 
ing". What foade thcfooVe possible' 
was the steam engine, in the form of 
ferry services to JereeV City, 
Hoboken, Williamsburg ana Brook--' 
lyn . providing New York’s first mass 
transport. In I860 the East River, 
ferries alope carried .33 million paa-. 
sengers. • 
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Italy and Britain saw cultural rela- 
tions as the projection of a national 
linguistic culture, and as part of 
national policy. Under such circum- 
stances American 'internatinnaliim'* 
was as American as apple pie. its 
internationalism was the projection 
nf a national culture which lacked a 
linguistic base (since culturally it was 
English-speaking and came late on 
the scene). It lacked too a basis in 
what current modes' of thought 
would have called a “racial herit- 
age as well as a generally recog- 
nized style in the non-verbal arts - 
music, painting, architecture and so 
on. America's real cultural ambassa- 
dors came from Hollywood hot 
Washington: the real image of 
America held by non-Americans, an 
image of social mobility, simplicity 
and wealth open to all, was so po- 
tent that it was this more than any- 
thing else against which European 
propagandists tilted and to which 
European intellectuals, after sneering, 
so often succumbed. 


In brief Professor Ninkovich’s 
dichotomy is false. Its falsity is 


doubly apparent when the “cultural 
diplomatists” are examined. These 
are not a double class, one half in 


This Wilsonian ism masqueraded as 
internationalist. What Ninkovich 
never asks is how far the "inter- 
nationalism’’ of his pre-1938 private 
system of "cultural diplomacy” dif- 
fered from Wilsonianist “inter- 
nationalism". It was, to begin with, 
ami-political, millennialist and mis- 
sionary, save towards Europe. Euro- 
pean “centralizing nationalism'' was 
to it an awful warning of the world 
that had to be changed. Towards 
Latin America, every North Amer- 
ican believed the United States had a 
“moral mandate". It was dlitist, be- 
lieving in cultural pervasion (and 
thus vulnerable to United States 
populism). Most of all, by 1938 it 
was “internationalist” only in the 
sense that it accepted the reality of 
an external world which the . United 
Slates could not ignofe. While imita- 
tors, echoes of its doctrines could be 


the employ of private philanthropy, 
the other faceless career bureaucrats 


from some Kafkacsaue ministry of 
culture. They come from a common 
class, with a common education, and 
within the tradition of American 


political administration they move 
backwards, sidewavs and forwards. 


backwards, sideways and forwards, 
[mo, out of and between the Amer- 
ican universities, the foundations and 
the employment of the state, 
in response to political, economic 
and cultural compulsions. Among 
these compulsions are genuine, non- 
American, inimical ideologies, whose 
tyrannies are of an order undreamt 
of in Ninkovich's cultural relativism. 


American diplomatic historians 
should constantly have before them- 


the lines of Browning - “What, shall 
they know of England, who 'only 


found in Europe, they were more 
muted. By 1938 no European state, 


England know” - and break put of 
their stultifying cultural isolationism, 
which can make even a book so 


carefully researched, so imaginatively 
constructed, so clearly written as this 
come perilously dose to ihe merest 
of exercises In “eyebailfng the 
navel". 


(not, it might be noted, F. J.' Tut-. 
ner’s “Frontier'') as Ihe “hot-bed of 
American democracy”,, with ufban 
politics “n refuge and an instrument 
of the ambitious poor”. 


. Frequently throughout the . book 
the reader reflects on how little has 


changed, how much could be repro- 
duced as a valid comment even in 


1982. Let one extract suffice, written 
in 1853: 


The more noise, the more confu- 
sion, the greater the crowd, the 
. better the looker on and crfiwders 
seem to like it. and the world from 
the match-boy to the gentleman of. 
leisure,- resort there to see the con- 
fusion, the uproar, and the sights, 
while, all enjoy it . alike. The din, 
this driving, this omnibus-ih'under,' 
..this . ; squeezing, this / jamming, 

' crowding, and at times smashing, 
is the exhilarating music whicn 
charms the multitude and draws its. 
thousands within ihe whirl. This is 


Broadway - this makes Broadway. 
Take from It those elements, the 


Take from It those elements 
chaTm is gone. • 


in 1856 , there were still' Ohly 10,000 . 


water-closets (n the whole dty and in 
1859 Only one-quarter of all paved 
With 22,500 


Th© wealth of New. York, which- 
the author links directly to Califor- 
nian gold, 1 'found expression lit the 


streets had sewerage. . With 22,50( 
hones pulling public conveyances 


|ll. ,• * 'toto one community. .• 
Coward- v SnWc 


VrtdoiT 7kL s Ptoto's work, frbm 
, 0lt toton Is taken. is a. 

‘these to’ 


central chapter, is ' significantly Ven 
titled /'Manhattan Survival Machine”; 

The doubling of New York’s, 

>■ u Liu®:.. 


and countless more in private .usei 
the problem of manure disposal 
aggravated that Of the human-aetrL 
tus deposited “in., courts, sinks and 
cesspools and in the streets and ■Rut- 
ters to mitrefy in the sun, [sending] 
out [|tsT poisonous miasmas to eh- 
.gender disease and destroy. life". The 


building boom oMhe e&rly 1850s; In 
the prmite sector magnificent man* 


The Papers of Henri 1 Cld\\ Volume; 

6, edited by Mary, 9/. M._ Hargreaves, , 
and James F. Hopkins, has < recently 
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waxes Af i 5 I r * wm. inese m- 

Mof nf»i? ew L Yot *’6 “greatness”,, 
<?-:■ others besides .’The two 


dons and ostentatious business prem- 
ises were built; in the public seotor, 
schools pnd hospitals: were hastily 
provided, dock . facilities improved, 
streets paved and , widened, avenues 

extended, / 

These public i mproveme rit s were 1 


lonificent man^ ® nd -lames F. Hopk|ns. has recently 

been published ' ( l-.l448pp” Uhiyereity. • :*■ 
' Press of Kentucky. £3^0 8BL twS . ; 


9). The volume covers the year 1827. ■ 
during Which Clay, ns Secretary of.. 
Slate in the Adams Adiftinistratfon.v . *. 
was closely Invoked in ..Latin ; Atn?r-, • 
Jca and with Anglo-American ten-: . 
sions on the Canadian, border ! afld 


forty pdrsoiis , ti 


watei' to Manhattan via forty miles of 
pipes apd ^quedUcts. Indeed, by the 


twepty-seven , In 1,855. ' lit 1856 the 
records' show only ’ .16,191 births 


r 


S * ist 21,658 ; death? (14,809 of 
reri). Given the extraordinary' 


; bona! innovations, described in, detail; 
-in , chapters entitled ; : “The . Trouble 
■ with Politics", “Tatnmany’s ; City? 
and '•TVrantiy , . Tamnian'y add; -the 
State". TTfe author; sees * jNejv .York 


elsewhere. Domestic, political issues; . 
included (he . Congressional' flnd. pres-- 
identiftl eleptipris. and Hribery ant)"’- 1 
corruption.. . Tne:, publication, of •• ihis} * • 


i ■m 


volume marks the retirement of thO > 
editors .from , u project . jvhirii ■ t|ied. ? ■ .i 
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Foundations and forms of life 


By E ckart Forster 

R&UICER BURNER: 

Modern German Philosophy 
Translated by Eric Matthews 

Cambridge University Press. 
0 521 /g l’° Ck ' a ”> - 

'The German or a priori view of 
human knowledge . . . is likely for 
f°"“ time longer (although it may be 
Hoped in a diminishing degree) to 
predominate among those who occupy 
themselves with such enquiries, both 
r r c W,?? llw continent. Thus wrote 
fhM^k 5 h i s Autobiography more 
than a hundred years ago. Since then, 
'fj* ln ipiicl of German philosophical 
thought on the AngJo-Suxon world has 
(If min Sited in fl U'mr mliiAk I 


a^ra ? iSSS 

sfes#s sss 
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dialogue but where they part com 

pnny is in Apel’s belief that reflection 
on the conditions of possible under- 
standing in a communication commun- 
ity leads to something like a transcen- 
dental point of “ultimate foundation" 
(Lotzbegrilndiutg) of philosophy. 
iucb j fln u,!in ! ate foundation is 


"LJ" luunuanun is 

reached, according to Apel, if no 
argument for or against the rules of (he 
ideal language-game is possible with- 
out presupposing them. 

The foundations with which Loren- 
zen is concerned are. by contrast, not 
™S Ved a ! ‘f^ ugh rcflectinn hut are 

Conscious v laid in — .i ... 


— - — - in a iiicmuai- 

cally ordered advance from one stage 
to (he next. 6 

rece " t years Lorenzen and his 
followers have extended the original 
programme and have tried to lav 
constructive foundations not only for 
^hics, but also for empirical 
sciences hke physics and sociology. 
Under the name of “proto-science'’, 
tney have begun to develop non- 
axiomatie, constructivist theories 
which normatively define and lesdti- 
mate the concepts and procedures 
emoloved m ihp 


__ — . ■■ icucciinn nut are ,i._ * — . *=kiu- * “ pimosopner 

consciously laid to secure methodolo- emnlovSd ;5°!Ef p s “ d procedures a PP r oaching from the outside points to 
gically controllable discourse. Dissatis- empojed ,n ,he associated sciences, “I 1810 normatively characterized pre- 
fied wnh the lack of normative cle- . Th «e attempts to lay a priori found- ^alternatively, the argu- 

have pro- 


from a given concept of knowledge; 
and if it is, as any transcendental 
enquiry must, to seek out the necessary 
conduions of knowledge, then these 
conditions must also be conditions of 
the reflection itself; as Bubner put it 
tne transcendental argument must be 
self-referential". But this link be- 
tween the reflector and what is re- 
flected on is severed once a com- 
munication community is substituted 
for the original Kantian subject. There 
is no room left for a transcendental 
enquiry because “the communication 
community does not reflect on itself 

332*""* as * kind of collective 
subject ... but a philosopher 
approaching from the outside points to 
certain normatively characterized pre- 
mises. ... If glfprnati.ul.. . I .... 


dimin shed in a wav S ni!^ " HS T u "«*y«cal philosophies of ^oked a comparison with Kant’s trans ‘S? 1 naw ?' °f«lf-reference. then 

farexceeded Tl h ?, Ve EE*/ Lor “" Proposes to take «ndem a | philosophy, but I have akn found « t |°n can be real- 
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analytic schools and the philosophy of 

strllrinff iHi r W 5 a ‘ “ Perhaps most 
aboul m P dern German phi- 
losophy. as revealed in Rfldiger Bub- 

*J"J Ve h a ,he extenI t0 which the 
S?tEL.! ,0n ? f ™n ,cm porary positions, 
be they analytical, scientific or dialcc- 

caHed S tS"ri?? in What m te ht 5(1,1 be 

hfim? !r G p l r 9 ia " or a Pnori view of 
tafanri^. Even today, the 
two great figures of the German tradi- 

can roughly be subsumed; phe- 
SS en S? ttf a L nd henneneut/cs; hne- 

uistlc niulffinntiv onrl ikan... _r •_ * 


r„ , ' nuuw ror rne 

fonnation of elementary propositions 
and the introduction of logical parti- 
E 1 ”; which is done In terms of aTser- 
tions in a dialogue-game which are 


A valedicti on to verificationism 

_ _ a Dhilnsnnhu nf r»i_ 


V understood as a solitary act In ffi ^ 

- independent of any^intembiS? 
f agreement and inteJpretauff 1 

; Buhner's second objection 
’ seem to fare any better KS does * 
establish the “uniquenes^® 0 ®* 

; tion of k nowl edgeT Orfe wav of*^ 
this is by considering an alternatl?^ 
a concept on based 
the condition , and ^y ^ttempi^'! 

the rnnrp' ^ 

SKEW 0 "! ,I ? ternal “cohered 
Ultimate foundation or not- 

proof is valid, the condition \ 

nowSF.]^ 1 )? thw exhausts the fieldti 

Kr inh II, ' f 1 f B ® w to conditio 
For although one may imagine dif£ 

of i£ n S >t i ,0n ? base / on the negS 
nntfdH? n ^ nal “ ndi ri°n. this S 

not add to Hie numberof alternatives;! 

it. The proof will have to be self 
referential in Bubner’s sense, if the ' 
amdinon in Question is indeed neces- 

Bul thiss, raS 

then is consequential, and cannot be 
the proof d 8S ,ndica,in 8 a hmitatlonof 

r™J, ntr k d . uc,, °! 1 t0 c °ntemporan 
fc" P^ripsophy is overdue, m! 

S.hiJS boo 5 s 1? eets lhis "«d. It hi 
subjective and often provocative sur- 

B hi^°.f b n. eXPeCte5 
Z° b ™“ lf Bhw an active rale within 

the *221 ” if e descri bes. This mak« 

eadn b hlS k -?- e m0re ,ivel y and 

wpnlc b / ’ 8nd I f U makeS the ' ea * r 
wants to consult some of the original f 
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fflusmns wlS 8 the mlnStfafof hTo^ct^Tf 1101 do ‘ haL The se ^nd 
meaning analysis and epistemologies ihl Lnhiii f ji 0m tlme t0 l 'me as 
reconstruction. He says little about the • SmSSW. i ry ™ works its way 
that Jogical positivism argu- duoiSv' S J* a h nflln S . ha * done assi- 
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■‘forgotten foundation for scicSe" h fcrfe >k n . eff ect claims that LogicS wh SjSSff- * ltatem . e " t was (or a<S^ theory can 


(night expect such a verdict to have 
sentenced it to oblivion, but the author 
fhe P „ rsevered - His justification is that 

ISlETFE* hfls ,eft ■ mirk on 
philosophy that is still very much in 

™ den «V today - the seareh for a 
theory of menninn 


J Perhaps the most disappointing erro 
5 ?' omission here, compared to thi 
y introduction to the companion volumi 
of readings, is that Handing does no 
amplify hTs discussion of Relchenbad 
on morals. 

Amid all the Wittgensteinian cau- 
tions about ordinary usage, a bold 
, quotation from Carnap gets a brief 
airing: 

A philosophical thesis on logic oi 
language in contrast to a psycholo- 
gical or linguistic thesis, is not in- 
tended to assert anything about the 
speaking or thinking habits of the 
majority of people, but rather some- 
thtng about possible kinds of mean- 
mgs .... 

A correct analysis of meaning can 
enjoin reform or logical and linguistic 
practice: or so Dunimett has recently 
argued. His point of departure is an 
account of decidability' of statements, 
of so-caljed canonical conditions, of 
proof or refutation. Words have mean- 
ing by virtue of their contribution to 
detectable conditions of assertabilltyof 
statements in which they -occur. The 
meanings of statements are com- 

DUnrfpri . nrpnrHinn ia tkaiv vfnu«hiM. 
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■ punded, according to their structun 
! “°ro the meanings of their conslituei 
I woiris. In this way we can obtal 

decidedly meaningful yet undecldabl 
statements: statements which, on Ih 
crude verificationist account, would b 
deemed meaningless. This line .4 
thought has been pursued a long wnyii 

■ Dummett’s writings: Hanfllng does no 
Signpost it; and once again misses.) 
chance to show the releyance, |t 
contemporary' philosophy, of th< 
thought that meaning is rooted in.the 

. observable. ‘ 

The Identity of the Self (148pp. Edin- 
burgh University Press. £7.50. 0 85224 
422 3) by Geoffrey Madcll argues that 
the correct -View of; the nature, of 
personal identity is the one associated 
. with the names pf Reid and Butler, that 
it is strict and unanalysable. The author 
is opposed. to the view that an account 
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422 3) by Geoffrey Madcll argu,es if 
1 the correct -View of the nature, 
p personal identity is the one associat 

■ with the names pf Reid and Butler, in 
it isstrict and unanalysable. The auth 

! is opposed. to the view that an accou 
of personal identity should be seen 
. an extension of an account we 
give qf physical objects through tim' 
an empiricist analysis ;in. terms of tr 

- observable connections ^between e 
perience, and tries tb show that tn 
. position- is incoherent; He regards |i 
failure to taka riote of the, importanc 
off.tbe (person perspeenye,; as . 
. •; fundamental' erior and argu?Bthat hi 

■ pwn ylew of : pnisonal identity is mwj 

1 ; clqser to our ordinary conception of t 
.|han,I^ rivals. ^ . 
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0. H. K. Spate is a Cambridge- 
trained polymath of German ances- 
iry whose first scholarly bailiwick 
was the Indian subcontinent; his 
massive India and Pakistan (1954) 


remains an incomparable regional 
geography. He left LSE in 1951 to 


;eogr8phy. He left LSE in 1951 to 
iecome Foundation Professor of 


Geography at the Australian Nation- 
al University’s Research School of 
Pacific Studies, subsequently becom- 
ing that School's Director, while at 
the same time fostering the develop- 
ment of geography in other Austra- 
lian universities. Spate's long and 
productive career nas carried him 
beyond both India and the Anti- 
podes; his Spanish Lake ( 1979), the 
first volume of a projected history of 
the Pacific Basin, is a widely 
acclaimed masterpiece. 


Rimmer’s “The British Expert Com- 
eth", recounting responses to three 
nineteenth-century engineers sent 
out to make recommendations for 
Australia's railway and port systems, 
illuminates the age-old Australian 
ambivalence toward British heritage 
and hegemony. But essays on cariy 
nineteenth-century agricultural settle- 
ments in northern Australia, on mig- 
rants' reactions to shipboard life and 
their first antipodean impressions, on 
the Australian research of an early 
twentieth-century Czech geographer, 
and on an abortive Western Austra- 
lian mining boom - these topics, 
whatever their intrinsic interest, 
make no cumulative impact not only 
because they are heterogeneous but 
also because they are essentially anti- 
quarian. Australia’s size and lack of 
coherence seem to engender geo- 
graphical research that fully details 
local particulars but eschews general 
commentary or reflection. 


The exotic essays, whether on late- 
nineteenth-century Bangkok or 


forest degradation in New Guinea, 
seem fuller and more satisfying. 


The lamentable impact of 
Westernization on the Bomogai- 
Angoiang, a remote Papua New 
Guinea community penetrated by 
Europeans only since 1958, is out- 
lined in William C. Clarke’s “At the 
Tail of the Snake" — a local image 
which symbolizes both their rusticity 
and their marginal location. National 
goals strongly favour rural develop- 
ment, the reduction of economic in- 
equalities, and subsistence agriculture; 
none the less, economic advance has 
had precisely the opposite effect on 
the Bomogai-Angoiang. The growth 
and concentration of commercial 
agriculture, notably coffee, has re- 
duced secondary forest, hunting, and 
subsistence orchards, and set in train 
ecological degradation. The move 
from a subsistence to a cash eco- 
nomy has upset the traditional roles of 
men and women, leading to what 
Clarke terms “class formation be- 
tween the sexes". Two decades of 
progress have dimiaished the admin- 
istrative and social services that are 
locally available. “The aid post . . . 
has retreated to . . . a day’s walk 


Of these essays by Spate's former 
idents and colleagues, all but one 


students and colleagues, all but one 
are substantive rather than methodo- 
logical, with themes highly localized 
in space and time. They are grouped 
in four sections, the first and the last 
concerning Australia, the others 
South-East Asia and the Pacific 


perhaps because smaller-scale and 
more densely-peopled scenes are 
more easily encompassed, or perhaps 
because their authors are concerned 
with tracing continuity and change. 
How present farm-settlement pat- 
terns derive from earlier sugar 
estates in Fiji, for example, is the 
theme of R. Gerard Ward's “Plus Qa 
Change . . . Plantations, Tenants, 
Proletarians or Peasants in Fiji”, 


away. The Anglicans no longer visit. 
The walking tracks are falling into 
disrepair . . . and the school has 


disrepair . . . and the school has 
closed." Such maiginalization, “in- 
evitably attendant on modernization 
and economic development” the 
world over, was intensified as the 
Bomogai-Angoiang “became remote 
rather than romantically recent”. 
Local ambivalence reflects their 


(mainly New Guinea and Fiji). The 
Australian studies focus on settlers’. 


which also shows that "independent" 
peasant farmers remain under close 
company control. For me Heath- 
cote s essay, together with those in 
the third section, "Change in the 
Third World", detailing the often 


ambiguous relationship with central 
authorities who “should perhaps aim 


Australian studies focus on settlers’, 
visitors’, 'and advisers’ impressions of 
that land, and on its empty heart. 
Bul only R. L. Heathcote^s study of 
how arid land experience has 
affected Australian conservation 
policy conveys any general impres- 
sion of land or life. Peter J. 


not so much at making the country 
like the town”, Clarke concludes, "as 
making the town like the country". 


harmful consequences - usually un- 
foreseen as well as unintended - of 


The impact of agricultural de- 
velopment in Papua New Guinea as 
a whole emerges in Diana Howlett's 


development in tropical islands, offer 
the greatest rewards of this volume. 


“When is a Peasant Not a Peasant7" 
Even though land is still abundant, 
(he introduction of a cash economy 
has led to' regional inequalities that 
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How does an author deal with a 
,n . Mitch conceptions of the 

ml d t» and i of f rellgious beln £? ma y 
ary strongly. from one individual to 

ne *jJ Several recent studies, 

SVLi?* ? ndlcott ’ s Batek Negrt- 

spiv.5 1 r bave addressed them- 

suggests that anthropologists them- 
SSnT ay u? y v tematIze cultural con- 
herem* ^ hlcb act|| ttlly lack any in- 
an?Mi™ rdar ' lssue is an rfdone 

vhat rnneri! 1 d ® ei,,n 8 conceptions of 

' ‘the autiSK 11 ^ 3 ? n . ex P lanati on, but 

• her s G °ocfusion conflicts with 

■ » Mriysw of Ma’ Betisdk 

• persons ab ° Ut ' p,antS| an,ma * s ^ -.and 


Ma' Betisfk Concepts of Living 
Things begins by claiming forthright- 
ly to be a study of a system of ideas 
in contextual terms. Among the feat- 
ures of this system are the Ma’ 
Betisdk view or the universe as a 
seven-layered onion. The seventh 
layer is the home of transparent 
ancestral spirits, living humans in- 
habit the sixth layer, while cannibals 
and subterranean creatures live in 
the first five. Their ideology is farth- 
er structured by . two sets of ideas, 
designated as tuiah . and kemali \ 
Tulah concerns breaches of standards 
of behaviour between junior*! and 
elders, as well as viplations of the 
moral code between the human 
world and that of plants and animals. 
Kemali' means placing oneself in 
danger by -breaking a prohibition 
associated with plants or animals. 


In one way or another a similar' 
dual interpretation of the world Is 
familiar from most cultures and is 


certainly commonplace in South-east 
Asia. The two orientations are not 


so much in contradiction as systema- 
tically inverted, so that they make 
mutually dependent structures of 


meaning and value. The author over- 
looks this salient regularity. In Mb' 


The author tells us that these two 
spheres of thought are. contradictory, 


Betisdk culture. She does however 
note other .important constants, 
among them the association of odd 
numbers with good fortune, and 
even numbers, with bad luck; the 


but equally important. They are not 
formulated, and are coherent only 
when put Into operation, though 
they relate to two different sets of 
myths. They also entbil two opposing 
notions of hierarchy. In the turn 
context objects' are symbolically 
differentiated by their utility. Here 


symbolic interchangeability of odd 
numbers; symbolic, associations .of 


^S e Ef kf a ’ jJWtisdk are the “people 

‘ the filSl” JL a narae derived from 
Z 5J { J8 they do along the Selan- 

SOt .COast-ode face! nf an ' Prftnnmu 


BOr rXL'i 8 “»»■■«> along the Selan- 
whi(K t T. 4 0Qe of an economy 

Sg^athS 65 nc S cuItlvation i hunt- 

r Q ! ( Lp- beri J tl 8i and the extraction of 

• b^Kp« roducts ’ * n tbe P®* 1 they 

'Mah'ruS ^ commonly knowp as 

• a ra- difficult to classify, since 


huqians are regarded as more power- 
ful than plants and animals, which 
humans cook and eat. The author at 
this point confuses her analysis by 
associating LOvi-Strauss’s opposition 
between nature and culture with; the 
cooker- cooked distihetion, even 

though “the Ma’ Batisfik do hot have 
a general term tb describe nature”,, 
Plants and animals, unlike - humans, 


do not observe any moral code, and 
animals in particular are incestuous 
and eat one another* For this reasqn, 
the. ancestors cursed the- animals. 


of- lineage heads. Usually' they 
form only the more popular sections 
of a 'very long poem (Nigel Phillips 
himself recorded 40,000 . metric 


oirni aem. JUrttuy these 

' Ne4tn R ^ n w n ^ raarriid widely; With 
; . and PtOto-Malay aborigine* 
VaHatln! l 8 V°W as much individual 
pnyriOallv ax thev dn iMiItifn. 


.ih the kemalp context, plants and 
animals' ate ^superior fo hupiahs be- 
cause they ongihate from the souls 
of dead humans and 'therefore have 
status as ancestors. They also possess 
the mystical ability to inflict; illness 
and injury op humans. - Such attack! 
may be motivated, by wrongful dam- 


"Unes”, requiring twenty-three hours 
of tape), His book gives us the social 
arid literary- contexts of sliobang , a 


description of local attitudes towards 
the stqry, apd transcriptions' of two 
episodes 'frorii it. The 'author also 
discusses linguistic arid literary feat- 


agp br; ihcoijSlijerate treatment of 


ures of the ppem, and vanatlon^ 
between pertonnances,iand. provides 
ari extended summary of. the full- 
length ■ narrative. The 'j result Will 
attract the Specialist ' rattier- than ^:the 
o^.np.ral 'renefer. 
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leave people in effect landless, be- 
cause the land they have cannot mo- 


cause the land they have cannot pro- 
vide them with an adequate cash 
income. Hie indigenous takeover of 
expatriate plantations and the em- 
ploy meni legislation of the 1970s 
nave speeded the recruitment of rural 
labourers in the villages. Whether 
they will remain a segment of the 
peasantry linked to their dans and 
tribes by periodic return, or become 
a distinct proletariat, will depend on 
how enduring such removals are. But 
as in land-poor Third World coun- 


traditional cosmological values and 
uproot distinctive, cthnically-bascd 
communities in favour of purely 
economic patterns of spatial segrega- 
tion. 


A welcome contrast to these dis- 
illusioned warnings can be found in 
Spate’s own recommendations for 


Spates own recommendations for 
rjl'- I- O- Lasaqa, a former student 
of Spate's who is now Cabinet 
Secretary there, provides a roseate 
review of the application of Spate's 


tries, landlessness, poverty, and mar- 
ginalization seem likely consequences 
of rural “development". 


comprehensive and incisive analysis 
of 1959. Suate stressed an evnUuinn. 


The promised benefits of tourism 
for Papua New Guinea as a source 
of foreign capital, a supplier of new 
jobs, and a boost to local culture 


strike D. A. M. Lea as sadly delu- 
sive. Travel to and within Papua 


New Gulnen is expensive, and few of 
the 13.0DO annual visitors stay long. 
Tourist revenues go mainly to non- 
nationals; import "leakage" is 


around 40 per cent; jobs created are 
few and poorly paid, even counting 
anefact-makers, guides, beggars, and 
prostitutes. The social advantages of 

IniiHeta aminll.i J..L! ■ 


tourists are equally dubious: lan- 
guage barriers keep tourists remote 


from local people, while commer- 
cialization demoralizes and' degrades 


of 1959. Spate stressed an evolution- 
ary route to modernity, reducing 
emphasis on status and tradition in 
favour of individual fitness and train- 
ing for employment. “Fijian society 
accepted this challenge .and has re- 
sponded positively to this prescrip- 
tion," Lasaqa reports; "today Fijian 
institutions . ... aim to seek out and 
recruit Fijians on merit, not status.” 
Fiji has evolved into a community of 
Independent farmers who participate 
in the ruraj cash economy- and profit 
from technical expertise while retain- 
ing many traditional allegiances. 

The idiosyncratic flavour of 
Spate’s own scholarship and person- 
niffy emerge more clearly in nis col- 
lected essays, Let Me Enjoy, than 
from the bare list of his publications 


local culture rather than enhancing 
it. Greater numbers of visitors would 
destroy the isolation and imperil the 
fragile eco-systems that constitute 
Papua New Guinea's truly unique 


given here or from T. M. Perty’s 
Personal Impressions”. Erudite, in- 
cisive, articulate, he is an accom- 


plished stylist whose satirical prose 
has enlivened eeanranhv in oenernl 


attractions. Far from being a poten- 
tial bonanza, tourism would increase 
dependence, aggravate' inequality 
and diminish local resources. 


Assessing Indonesian city plan- 
ning, W. Donald McTaggart con- 
cludes that planners in Java plan, 
intentionally or otherwise, for the 
Westernized, monetized segments of 
society. New urban structures ignore 


has enlivened geography in general 
and Australasian studies in particular 
for almost half a century. Few of 
Spate's followers match him in this 
respect: of the fifteen essays in the 
present volume only Bruce Ryan's 
•‘Oral Historical Geography”, a well- 


argued plea for the integration of 
oral with written sources, exhibits 


much verbal felicity. But the great 
majority of the essays are highly 
readable, and all eschew academic 
jargon - or have had it excised by 
the editors. . 


Ip human, animal, or plant form may. 
become spirit guides for shamans 
and aid recovery from sickness. Tulah 
and kemalr pertain to different do- 
mains of experience, tulah attitudes 
being appropriate to economic' activi- 
ties, while kemali' notions come into 
play in cases of illness or death. 
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black and white; as well as pre- 
scribed : anticlockwise motion in 
ritual and' dance. These preoccupa- 
tions provide ^striking ; comparisons' 
with other Asian societies. They 'Are 
collectively Shared and certainly re- ■ 
move any suspicion that tb? observer 
has manufactured an artificial, order. 
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Sliobang Is a narrative poem sung 
by the Mmangkabau pebple In West 


Sumatra about the hero, Anggun 
Npn. Tungga. Specialists recite and 


sing it for pay. at weddings, house- | | 
building teremonies and installatiorls 
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